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A Special Word to Subscribers 


EN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 


renewal must reach us before the fifth of July to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free 
Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


| goseperd once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 


. United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 


the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


What the Queen Did 


NE of the Ladies-in-Waiting to the late 

Queen Victoria had a very bright little 
daughter about four years old, and of whom 
the Queen was very fond. 

The Queen invited the child to have lunch 
with her. Of course the mother was highly 
pleased, and charged the little girl to be very 
careful about her table manners and to be very 
polite to the Queen. 

The little girl came home in high glee, and 
her mother asked her all about the luncheon. 

‘“Were you a very polite little girl, and did 
you remember to do all I told you at the 
table?” asked the proud mother. 

“Oh, yes, I was polite,”’ said the little girl, 
“but the Queen wasn’t.” 

“The Queen wasn’t,’ said the mother. ‘‘ Why, 
what did she do?” 

‘She took her chicken bone up in her fingers, 
and I just shook my finger at her, like you do 
at me, and said: ‘Piggy, piggy.’” 


A New Answer to an Old Question 


a HAT would happen if an irresistible 
force met an immovable body?” asked 

the professor of science. 
“The result,” replied the pretty co-ed, 
““would be some very interesting by-products.” 





No Wonder She Blushed 


si HAT’S a nice-looking fellow who’s just 
come in,” said the young man who was 

dining with his best girl. ‘‘Is he a friend of 
yours?” 

“‘ Ves, indeed, I know him well,’”’ laughed the 
maiden. 

“Shall I ask him to join us?” 

“Oh, George!” said the girl, blushing; ‘this 
is so sudden.” 

“Sudden? What do you mean?”’ he asked 
in surprise. 

‘““Why—why, that’s our young minister.” 


In His Defense 
“ AUGHTER,”’ called the father from his 


position at the top of the stairs, at the 
well-known hour of 11:55 P. M., ‘‘doesn’t that 
young man know how to say good-night?”’ 
“Toes he?” echoed the young lady in the 
darkened hall; ‘well, I should say he does.” 


She Caught Him 


HE young girl confronted him with flashing 

eyes. ‘‘ What did you mean,’ she demanded, 
“by kissing me as fF lay asleep in the hammock 
this morning?” 

“But,” protested the youth, “TI only took 
one.” 
“You did not. I counted at least seven 
before I awoke.” 





Oh, But it Was Cruel 


WOMAN entered a railway train crowded 

with winter tourists and happened to take 
a seat in front of a newly married couple. She 
was hardly seated before the couple began 
making remarks about her which some of the 
passengers must have heard. 

Her last year’s bonnet and cloak were freely 
criticized, with more or less giggling on the 
bride’s part; and there is no telling what might 
have come next if the woman had not put a 
sudden stop to the conversation by a bit of 
clever, feminine strategy. 

She turned her head, noticed that the bride 
was considerably older than the bridegroom, 
and in the smoothest of tones said: 

““Madam, will you please have your son 
remove his feet from the back of my chair?” 


Uncle Sam Not Busy Enough 


Te young girl was visiting her girl friend 
for the first time after her marriage. 
‘And does your husband give you all the 
money you want?” she asked. ~ 
‘“‘Why, no, dear. There isn’t that much 
money.” 


The Sphinx’s Capabilities 


HE was a pretty, young school-teacher and 

was reading sentences to her class, letting 
them supply the last word. 

“The sphinx,” she read, ‘‘has eyes, but it 
cannot “ 

“See!” cried the children. 

“Has ears, but it cannot i 

“Hear!” they responded. 

‘‘Has a mouth, but it cannot 4 

“Eat!” came the chorus. 

“Has a nose but it cannot e 

‘Wipe it!’’ thundered the class. 

The lesson then ended. 














She Took Every Precaution 


““TANE,”’ said the mistress, “‘how was it that 
I saw you eating of our cake last evening?” 
“T’m sure I don’t know, Ma’am,”’ answered 
the truthful maid. ‘I thought I had covered 
the keyhole, Ma’am.” : 


The Retort Feminine 


HE finished a tirade at her friend, and 
ended with: 
“There, I think I have made myself plain, 
have I not?” 
““Made yourself plain, dear?’’ sweetly an- 
swered the once friend. ‘‘Oh, no, dear; you 
were born that way.” 


She Didn’t Wait for Mamma 


sy ISS DOYLE,” said the six-year-old tothe 
visitor who was waiting for Mamma, 
‘will you take one of your shoes off a minute?” 
**My shoes?” repeated Miss Doyle in amaze- 
ment; ‘“‘why, Johnnie?” 
“Why, [heard Mamma say you were getting 
crow’s-feet awfully.” 


As Her Mother Saw It 


‘ AVE you spoken of our love to your 
mother as yet?” he asked. 
The girl shook her head. 
““Not as yet,” she whispered. 
*‘Has she noticed nothing?” 
‘¢She has noticed that I’ve been acting queerly 
of late, but she thinks it’s just biliousness.”’ 


Why She Said It 


ZING GEORGE was being entertained at 
a private luncheon recently when the tiny 
daughter of the hostess, being spoken to by 
His Majesty, responded politely and lisped: 
“T think Your Majesty ith a very remarkable 
man.” 

Astounded at such precocity the King smiled, 
and asked kindly: ‘‘Why do you say that, my 
dear?” 

“Becauth Ma told me to,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 


‘ 
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Don’t Miss This 


F A WOMAN has one daughter, who goes 

away, the Mrs. misses the Miss and the Miss 
misses the Mrs. If it is two daughters and 
both are away the Mrs. misses the Misses and 
the Misses miss the Mrs. If she has three 
daughters and two are at one place and one 
at another the Mrs. misses the Misses and the 
Miss misses the Mrs. and the Misses. If she 
has four daughters and two are at one place 
while the other two are away from home, and 
separate, the Mrs. misses the Miss and the 
Misses and the Miss, the Miss and the Misses 
miss the Mrs., and the Miss misses the Miss 
and the Misses and the Mrs. 


Which? 


Se ae woman was made to bewitch— 
A companion, a nurse, 
A blessing, or worse; 
Fair woman was made to be which?”’ 


How She Knew 


be FFIE,” said Margie, who was poring over 
_« her first reader, ‘‘how can I tell which is 
a ‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?”’ 
““That’s easy,”’ said Effie wisely, ‘‘the ‘d’ has 
its tummy on its back.” 





Who Was Good 


AMMA tells me you have not been 
spanked all day, Jane,” said the father 
upon his return home. ‘‘So you’ve been a good 
little girl all day?” 
“Tt isn’t that. It is Mother who has been 
angelic all day.” 


What the Function Really Was 


THEL BARRYMORE was inviting her 
friends to a birthday party. 

“There'll be a birthday cake, I suppose?” 
some one asked. 

“Ves, there’ll be a cake, never fear,’’ was 
the reply. 

“And candles, of course?’”’ went on the 
questioner. 

“My friend,” said Miss Barrymore, “this is 
to be a birthday party, not a_torchlight 
procession.” 


He Wanted Instruction 


L ERBERT and Helen were sitting on the 

beach in the moonlight when, moved by 
an impulse he could not resist, he suddenly 
kissed her. 

“Oh, Herbert!’’ she exclaimed, ‘that’s not 
right.”’ 

‘‘I’m very sorry, Helen,” replied Herbert 
humbly; “I did the best I knew how. Won't 
you show me the proper way?” 





The Joke on Father 


HE had refused him, and he was “‘all in.” 


“Reconsider, Annie,”’ he begged. 
don’t I'll blow my brains out.” 

“Huh,” said Annie, ‘‘that would be a good 

joke on Father, for he thinks you haven’t any.” 


“Tf you 


Useless 


“T HEARD that you were going to marry 
Archie Blueblood, Esther. Is it true?”’ 
asked one young society woman of another. 
“Marry him! I should say not! Why I 
wouldn’t know what to do with him. He can’t 
ride, play tennis, golf or drive a motor car!” 
“Well,” said the friend, ‘““he can swim 
beautifully, you know.” 
“You wouldn’t want a husband that you 
had to keep in in aquarium, would you?” 


When Truce Was Called 


ISITOR: Didn’t I see you coming from 
your neighbor’s just now? I thought you 
and she were on bad terms. 
Hostess: We are; we don’t speak to each 
other. We do, however, hook each other up. 


AV 
GALA: 
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Copyright 1913 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


N the care of -plants, that advice which you have heard in numerous 
other instances applies equally well: “When in doubt, use Ivory Soap.” And 
the reasons are the same. 


Because of its purity, mildness and freedom from alkali, there is no soap safer than 
Ivory. It can be used wherever water can be used. And its purity has the additional value 
of giving it strong insecticidal properties, thus making it not only an ideal cleanser for 
the tenderest plants but a safeguard against plant pests as well. 


The directions below should give you excellent results. They are followed by plant 
lovers everywhere. 


Ist. To keep the leaves clean: Wash once a week with a weak suds of Ivory 
Soap and lukewarm water, applying with a sponge or soft cloth. 


2nd. To guard against insects: Spray stems and leaves once a month or oftener 
if necessary with a solution made by dissolving half a cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a quart of boiling water and adding four gallons of cold 
water. Apply with whisk broom, spray or watering can, then rinse with 
clear water a half-hour later. 


3rd. To keep the roots free from worms and bugs: Pour around the base of 
the plant the Ivory Soap suds from the laundry or dishpan. 


IVORY SOAP. . . ... 990% PURE 
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/ "| THERE WILL BE THOUSANDS OF BRIDES this June, as in ~ | A GIRL'S ROMANTIC NOTION THAT LOVE, if it is to 
hi 4 all previous Junes, and with these this point may well be io come at all, must come with a blinding rush at the earli- 
ore | worth bearing in mind when they enter the married state: | & est instant of meeting, does not always hold good. Many 
uo Just as every true-hearted girl dreams of the Right Man, Bpatt a love—like its opposites and its enemies, hatred and jeal- 
The Girl so every true-hearted man dreams of the Right Woman. Love at ousy—has grown by what it fed on. The firmest and 
is t6 Two halves make a whole, and the quality of each half Senet surest foundation for lasting affection is a friendship based 
determines the nature of the whole. If a girl drifts along % on congenial tastes and common aspirations. The under- 
Golden Haze} through the sunny days of courtship and the first days of Sight standing comradeship of marriage is very often such a 











marriage in a golden haze of self-satisfaction, dreaming 
only of what Love, in the form of her lover and husband, is going to lay at 
her feet, demanding more of the man than she does of herself, she must not 
wonder why the man with whom she has mated does not round out the 
glorious whole of her dreams. The results will be fully as disappointing as 
if she demanded less of the man than she has done of herself. The laws of 
mathematics are inexorable and they apply to matrimony: the two halves 
of a whole must be equal. 








_ | WITH FLOWERS EVERYWHERE, AS NOW IN JUNE, the 
A | heart that cannot afford to buy the blooms that so many 
ory | | prodigally wear sometimes becomes a little bitter at fate. 
ice oil But we forget that few of us are really outside of the 
| The Girl reach of Nature’s blossoming prodigality. A girl lived 
| Who in a dingy city neighborhood. Next to her was a vacant 
| tons | lot where a cow grazed, and apparently only the butter- 
! | cups—too bitter for the cow to eat—bloomed unmolested. 
and Found | The girl's heart reached out to Nature, however: she 








went to the free library, borrowed a book on Nature study, 
and the next Sunday she spent in the lot and found fifty-three different kinds of 
flowering plants amid the tincansandrubbish. Theneighborhood got interested 
in her search: the girl organized ‘‘a Sunday Nature class’’ among the children: 
the lot was cleaned up: the owner had it spaded up: some free seeds were got 
from the Government, and today that lot blooms with flowers, is the pride of 
the neighborhood, and in nearly every back yard for blocks around flowers are 
today growing where formerly nothing but rubbish and hard, bare earth were 
known. One girl can certainly do much when she starts out to do it. 








| A GIRL SHOULD NEVER COMPROMISE with anything less 

[ ae' than her best; never lowering her standard even though, 

| P| by doing so, it may temporarily lead her to walk alone 

a without that other self which every good girl’s heart needs 

When a for its completion. Better it is to walk alone on the right 

re ; road for a while than with another on the wrong road for 
| Girl Gives life. A. cirl shoul a : ; » 2 

| ife, A girl should never be afraid of growing and expand- 

Her Bect ing and making of herself all that she dreams of being. 


=—— “To thine own self be true” is a girl’s most valiant watch- 
word, and it always brings her, in time, face to face with the other who 
can look into her eyes and return look for look, calm, unafraid and with 
understanding Love. It is an immutable law of Divine Love that only as 
we give do we have. That is why it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Our sole duty lies in guarding the quality of our giving. If wedo our part— 
keep up our Standards and give unceasingly in consonance with the Highest 
Good of all—the receiving and the having need be none of our concern. That 
will take care of itself. That will come. 


For Life is the mirror of king and slave; 
Tis just what you are and do. 

Then give to the world the best that you have 
And the best will come back to ycu. 


i ehod 1 WE MEN TALK MUCH about the slavish submission of 
ir: Ne women to the conventionalities in dress, but how is it with 
ry, ourselves as regards our summer clothes? Our heat is far 
a Sal worse than that of the West Indies or India, and yet what 
Men’s man would wear a cloth or woolen suit in those countries? 
| iaieates Yet each summer men persist in their unseasonable clothes, 
scarcely a man daring to depart from the custom. As a 

Summer ‘ 





| | matter of fact women dress much cooler in summer than 
=== domen. Here and there, last summer, there was a timid 
attempt at the wearing of mohair suits. It is time for a general change. We 
have declared for soft shirts and soft collars, and the sleeveless and knee- 
length underwear has been accepted. Now let us cast aside the woolen suit 
and adopt the cooler pongee, crash, linen, mohair or alpaca. But anything 
rather than the foolish and inappropriate woolen suit in summer. 














friendship intensified and glorified. There have been many 
instances in which love was even years maturing to its full perfection. 
You'll love me yet, and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing: 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 

Not every nature is to be read at once like an open book. We cannot trust 
ourselves always to tell infallibly what is deep hid and only to be revealed 
by a long and intimate acquaintance. Of course there are cases of electric 
and immediate conviction where souls have met with the meeting of eyes and 
hands. But there are also other instances where deep and enduring love 
has taken time to grow. There is sucha thing as love at second sight. 








LIKE THOUSANDS OF OTHER WOMEN, a mother had spent 


| rs the half-hour between six-thirty and seven o’clock in the 
| — morning ‘‘hushing’’ a vigorous boy of eight years, because 
Dot ‘‘Father’? must have his morning sleep undisturbed and 
Thirty ~ Baby” must not be waked. Either the boy played with 

| Minutes toys in his bed to the constant accompaniment of ‘‘ Hush!’ 
Whee or he talked to his mother with laughter which also had to 


be checked. It was a wasted half-hour. So the mother 
began to read aloud to him, making this half-hour the only 
time the book was opened. The result ina year was this list: 











“Robinson Crusoe” (up to his return to England) 

“Swiss Family Robinson.” 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ by Ernest Thompson Scton. 
“Little Men,” by Louisa M. Alcott. 

“Red Fox,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

“The Boy’s King Arthur,’’ by Sidney Lanier. 

“Citizen Bird,” by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

“Uncle Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris. 

“The Story of a Bad Boy,”’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

‘* A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys,’’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
“The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kipling. 


The child was an active boy with many outdoor interests. There was no 
time during the day for reading, and he preferred to play games before 
bedtime. So if these books had not been read in the morning half-hour 
they would not have been read at all. It was clear gain. 





WE ARE SATURATED WITH THE DESIRE for rush and 


ea speed, and we place laurels upon the brows of men who 
ES | respond to this immature desire on our part. A construc- 
i tor’s advertisement boasts that he has put up a mammoth 
Always building in three hundred days; a locomotive concern 


glories in the achievement of building ten locomotives 
a day; automobile advertisements fairly groan with the 
ie capacity of their factories and the speed of their cars—how 
How Good?” || fact it can go determines the merit of an automobile for 
=! us; we insist upon twenty-hour trains from New York to 
Chicago, and five-day steamers across the Atlantic. If we plan to go abroad 
the first question is: ‘How long will it take to see France?’’ If we decide 
to build a house the leading question is: “ How long will it take to finish it?”’ 
If we plant trees they must be big trees “for quick effect.” If we decide to 
send a boy to college, even, the first question is: “How many years will it 
take him to get through?’’ It is always how fast, how quick, but never how 
thorough! The results, of course, are inevitable and visible on every hand: 
early repairs and greater cost in the long run. We read with horror of disasters 
to the trains, which we insist shall be speedy; we gasp when the Titanic 
goes down with hundreds of souls, and then calmly blame the captain because 
he was striving for the record which we would have applauded had he brought 
his vessel safely through. It is all the fault of immaturity: of a young 
country. But how long are we going to remain young? This lack of thor- 
oughness is no less the basic fault in our public-school system. We jam 
our children through, and turn out young men and young women who cannot 
spell correctly, speak grammatically or write a good letter. What should 
be the cardinal virtue of a people is our cardinal fault. 


“How Fast?” 
But Never 
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WE ARE FOND OF SAYING that “‘ Love is the greatest thing 
in the world.’’ But we are apt to forget that, if this is true, 
it cannot co-exist with anything mean, base or ignoble. 
And the choice between which shall reign in our lives lies 





1A Vixie within our own hands. A young wife’s greatest safeguard 
Wife’s in her new life is that self-development which will make 


for her greater usefulness and the enlargement of her 
possibilities. Butone thing she must clearly remember as 
Safeguard a rule of all successful and happy living: that while all 
that she can ever do is through the medium of her own 
consciousness, she can accomplish nothing except as her aim and end are 
for others. It is the ceaseless swinging of the pendulum of endeavor between 
se!f and others that keeps us ticking true to a lifetime. It is her self-growth 
through service to others that is the talisman that will carry her safely 


Greatest 











through the enchanted forest of human mistakes and be her test with the’ 


man at her side. 


A MAN’S WORK IN THE WORLD looks so much bigger and 
more important to a woman than her work in the home. 
S And every once in a while even the best of mothers catches 
herself sighing as she reads or hears of some piece of vital 
| “She work done byaman. That it is a tremendous privilege and 
responsibility to be doing a man’s work in the world admits 
| Shaped: of no question. But what the woman forgets is that it is by 
(IDid” far a greater privilege and an infinitely greater responsibility 
, = to shape and control the early influences and the environ- 
ment that are to create the man who is to do the work. That greater work 
doubles the great ‘‘ worth-whileness’’ of every hour ina mother’s life, compared 
to that of a man. He does what he is created and shaped to do, but the 
mother has created and shaped the man to do it. That is why we hear 
successful men so often say: ‘‘What I am I owe to my mother; the credit is 
hers. She shaped: I did.”’ 
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ff  . | THE OBEDIENCE OF CHILDREN is often made difficult 
RY by parental uncertainty. It is sometimes forgotten that 


va 
& obedience is a virtue for which the codperation of two 

persons is essential: one to give the orders, the other 
to carry them out. The initial condition is a judicious, 











When ; : “ie Pgh : 
| Mother Sa | firm and well-considered giving of orders. Nothing is so 
S| Sa A 
a y | demoralizing to a gang of workmen or to a band of soldiers 
_~ Because” | as a series of hasty,unadvised and contradictory commands. 
Hj 


With all the willingness in the world the sense of distrust 
which is thus awakened suggests disobedience. 

The trouble with many children who seem not to know how to obey is 
that their parents do not know how to command. The orders are given 
hastily and changed readily on petition. Even an unwillingness to obey is 
made sufficient reason for withdrawing the injunction. Some of the disci- 
pline of young children is as foolish as the mother who says in answer to 
the question ‘‘Why?” ‘Because! And you know, Johnny, that when 
Mother says ‘Because’ she always means ‘Because’!’’ The child quickly 
perceives that the parental discipline has no more sense in it than that. The 
disobedience which ensues is a fair expression of distrust. Obedience begins 
with respect. But respect is forfeited when it ismade plain that the commands 
are not intelligently given. 


WE ARE NEVER GIVEN EASY THINGS TO DO, nor simple 


i oat | lessons to learn. Our duties are rarely pleasant. Life is a 
| | daily opportunity to express our highest and best, and some 
| | itis ° " ° ; ° ° 6 

LDN _ of us fail. But the lesson, bitter though it may be, is offered 
| i} 


again and again until we ring true to the call. Then, 

' having learned some of the more elemental things, larger 
| it is So | issues are presented as further tests and training of our 
———=== character. Only in this light is life, with all its conflicting 
ne made intelligible. 


THERE IS SO MUCH UNNECESSARY SUFFERING among 
friends because of misunderstanding that almost always 


\ A ° ° 
| pa arises from lack of true openness one with another. Friends 
ane who are by temperament and circumstances congenial, 
A Fog instead of enjoying the power for use in the world together 


and each getting the benefit of the experience of the other, 
| are estranged and pull apart and suffer, each really longing 
| Friends for the strength and light of the other’s companionship—all 
———=! because of some misunderstanding. A very slight thing, 
through being nursed in reserve, has created a chronic barrier that seems 
insurmountable, when in reality it is only a fog which a little human sunshine 
would quickly disperse. But a fog between friends is, while it lasts, as great 
a barrier as a stone wall. 

In one of the last sermons preached by Phillips Brooks he said with all 
the eloquent earnestness which always made each one of his hearers believe 
that that especial sermon was meant for him or her alone: ‘‘Open, open, 
open—the good and the evil will both come, and then you can choose.’”’ And 
for want of this openness the nearest of friends, with a growing and helpful 
mutual understanding of one another, sometimes live on and on in silent, 
suffering estrangement. 

By being open is not meant expressing anger when you feel it. That is not 
being truly open, for in the excitement of anger one often is tempted to say 
many brutal and cruel things which are not true in themselves, and which, 
when the anger has gone, one does not really feel. It is open to say: “I am 
angry—I do not want to be angry; give me a chance to get over it, and then 
we can talk.” Then, having positively overcome the anger, one is given a 
true sense of proportion and can talk over impersonally the cause of the 
‘ offense and find a place for new mutual understanding which will bring two 
friends nearer together. 


| Between 

















MINE IS MINE AND THINE IS THINE, unless we make a 
bargain to the contrary. A great part of the entanglement 
of domestic life arises from the confusing of these separate 
things. Mine is mine, and I want.it. I want my own pen 
and my own postage stamps. I want my own desk and my 
own books. Not by reason of selfishness, but for the sake 
of order and convenience. When I find my things showing 
the marks of somebody’s else handling I feel like all the 
bears in the story of Goldilocks: ‘‘Somebody has been 
sitting in my chair!” 

The importance of these trifles is in the fact that serious dissensions 
begin with petty annoyances. The happiness of the household depends on 
little things. The whole course of life may be affected by allowing children 
to disregard the courtesies of ownership. Youth is naturally communistic, 
as is seen in the dormitories of every college. When Henry misses his hat he 
hunts for it in John’s room, and when Mary looks for her gloves she explores 
Sarah’s bureau drawers. But communism, however interesting as a social 
experiment, is a failure as a sustained form of amusement. The result is 
perplexity and annoyance and exasperation. Domestic life proceeds most 
smoothly by a scrupulous recognition of individual rights, by keeping 
carefully on our own side of the straight line of possession. If the thing is 
not ours it is not for us to touch it. 

















~~] ALL MOTHERS OF MORE THAN ONE CHILD will tell you 
a that no two children can be brought up alike. Everybody 
knows that this is true. Yet when our children reach the 
school age, for the sake of convenience we assume that 
Children’s their mental natures can be brought up exactly alike, and 
we turn them over to the school with a cheerful carelessness 
Mental that, when one stops to consider, is just a little difficult to 
Clothes explain. Suppose all the children were obliged to wear 
clothes that were given out in the schoolroom, and that the 
clothes from each grade were all of precisely the same cut and size. 
What a great letting out of hems and taking up of tucks and sewing on of 
trimming there would be the minute the little people came home with the 
new garments! There is no reason to suppose that the mental garments 
that they actually do bring home and wear will fit them any better or be any 
more becoming. It is more worth while to examine into this matter than we 
suppose, to see if we cannot let out a hem or take up a tuck, and so secure 
a better mental fit. And it is a most fascinating occupation to add a little 
trimming, or even do a little mental embroidery to increase the becomingness 
of the educational costume. 














; | IT 1s ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL TO SEE TWO SISTERS growing 

| i | up together as the best of friends—the younger relying 
upon the judgment and wise counsel of the elder, the elder 
| | shielding and protecting her whose limited experience of 
| The Case of |_ life might lead her into mistakes without the oversight of 
that mild and gracious guardianship. But all the giving, 
all the thoughtfulness, is not to be in one direction. Neither 
Sister must there be a monopoly of the taking. A sister who stands 
<== aside unselfishly, that she may not be found in the light of 
eis ree s happiness, is sometimes unthinkingly permitted to renounce, and 
her sacrifice is taken for granted. Sometimes it is not seen until too late how 
she has continually robbed and impoverished her own life by the unproclaimed 
renunciation. The younger sister should not accept all the elder has to give, 
without giving in her turn all that she can. Life is made up not alone of 
taking, but of giving and taking. 





the Younger 











[ ~~ | THE YOUNGSTER WHO HAS BEEN TAUGHT to behave 


| ae | himself reasonably well is doubly fortunate if his mother 
oF | | still stands at the helm to guide the development of his 
; | mental habits. Childish curiosity, properly handled, grows 
The Real | into the eager interest in the unknown that is a never-failing 
Wa | characteristic of the bright mind. The love of stories may 
y | be made the foundation of a real literary taste, and leads 
| to Teach | ie ee : ee . 

i | in a natural way to the study of reading, the acquirement 
| Through 

I 


i | of an extensive vocabulary and the accumulation of a large 
i Play | fund of general information. The natural fondness for 
=< creating, ‘‘making things,” may aid in numberless ways 
the development of dexterity, and naturally and without friction the child 
may learn to write. The love of riddles and puzzles, so universal among 
children, might just as well lead them gradually into all kinds of mental 
arithmetic, forever banishing the dread of mathematics. Most important of 
all, the habit of obedience lays the foundation for power of attention which 
soon becomes the habit of concentration, the absolute essential of good 
scholarship. All this and much more may be accomplished in the work and 
play of every-day home life, without friction and incomparably better than 
at school where individual needs, though recognized by all good teachers, 
cannot possibly be met. It is the colossal mistake of our educational 
method, absurd if it were not so serious, that we kill by starvation the natural 
gifts and strength of our babies, and later require them to spend years at 
arbitrary and artificial tasks in a vain effort to resuscitate what we have so 
thoughtlessly neglected. 











| LIFE IS NOT MADE UP of eating and drinking, of working 
a | and sleeping, or of the interests and the pleasures which 
' compose so considerablea part of the common day. Nor does 

a | it consist in the abundance of the things which we possess. 
Just | It is not contained within the limits of any journey by land 
or sea. We rush about with heads down, upon this errand 
and upon that,’but overhead are the reminding stars. And 
in the midst of the stars, as in the midst of all our most 
customary experiences, dwells the Divine. 


Above Us 

































































The Story of a Brother’s 


AUTHOR OF 


Part One 


\OT, do you remember Kirke Waldron?” 
Dorothy Broughton, daintily manipu- 
lating her breakfast grapefruit, her shapely 
young arms showing interesting curves 
through the muslin and lace of her morn- 
| ing gown—made by her own clever 
)}| fingers—looked up at her brother Julius. 
| He was keeping her company at her late 
and solitary breakfast, sitting c casually on 
: the arm of his brother-in-law’s empty 
chair, his long legs crossed, his arms folded upon his chest. 
His bright eyes surveyed his sister as he spoke, from the 
crown of her carefully ordered hair to the tips of her white 
shoes—he could see them from his position at one side, and 
he observed that they were as white and as fresh as her gown. 
That was one of the things Julius heartily approved of in his 
pretty sister—her fastidiousness in such matters. He was 
fastidious himself to a degree; nothing more correct in its 
way than his own morning attire could have been imagined. 

“Waldron?’’ Dorothy repeated. ‘That tall, solemn 
boy who used to stumble over himself on his way to the 
blackboard ?”’ 

‘‘And then had the rest of the class looking like a set of 
dough-heads while he covered the blackboard with neat little 
figures that always came out right; a perfect shark at 

‘math.’ Yes, he’s the one. Five classes ahead of us then— 
fifteen now. We aren’t in it, any of us, with Kirke Waldron 
these days.” 

‘“‘T’ve never heard nor thought of him since then,” averred 
his sister: ‘‘Do you mean he’s made something of himself? 
I should never have thought it.” 

‘“‘No, you’d never have thought it, because he stumbled 
over his own feet when he was a kid. Well, let me tell you 
it’s the only thing he’s ever stumbled over. He’s just been 
taken into the office of Haynes and Ardmore, consulting 
mining engineers, and everybody says that’ll mean a part- 
nership some day. And that brings me to my point. He 
hasn’t taken a day’s vacation for two years. Day after 
tomorrow he sails for South America to stay six months, 
looking after the development of a new mine down there in 
Colombia. He can take tomorrow for a holiday, and I’ve 
asked him out—with Bud’s permission. And I want you to 
help me give him the time of his life.”’ 

““Me?”’ Dorothy opened her brown eyes. 
can’t give you tomorrow! 
all-day motor trip.” 

















“Ob but | 
The bridal party’s going on an 


ULIUS ran his hand through the crisp, half-curly locks 

of his black hair. ‘‘Cut it out. You don’t need to be on 
every last one of their junketings. Get ’em to let you off for 
tomorrow.” 

“‘T can’t possibly. I’m to be maid of honor, you know. 
Irene would never forgive me, nor—some of the others.’ 

Julius frowned. ‘‘See here, you're not letting Ridge 
Jordan get any headway with you, are you? If you are 
you'd certainly better make him take a day off while you see 
what a real man is like. After you’ve had a good look at 
Kirke Waldron you'll be ready to let Tom Wendell and 
Ridge Jordan and the rest of those bridal-party men go to 
thunder. I don’t suppose Waldron was ever an usher or best 
man at a wedding in his life, but I tell you he’ll make every 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 
one of those little society men look like copper cents, just 
the same.” 

Dorothy rose from her chair. Her brown eyes surveyed 
her brother from between heavy chestnut lashe ‘s, and just 
now they were very haughty eyes. Her curving, crimson 
lips were scornful. ‘I find it difficult to believe,’”’ she 
observed, ‘‘that a boy whom I particularly detested, one of 
the most awkward, solemn-faced, uninteresting boys I ever 
saw in my life, can have blossomed into such a wonder. 
As for Ridgeway Jordan, I like him very much. He may bea 
society man—which is no crime, I believe—but he is also 
making quite as good, in his way, as yourfriend, Mr. Waldron. 
And I certainly am not going to throw over an engagement 
as binding as this one to give anybody ‘the time of his life.’”’ 

She walked out of the room, canceling the effect of her 
haughtiness by turning to throw back a smile at her brother, 
as ravishing a smile as if he were no brother at all. 


ER sister, Mrs. Jack Elliot, entering in time to glance 
curiously from Dorothy’s smile to J ulius’s scowl, inquired 
of Julius what might be the matter. 

He shook his head. ‘I don’t like the symptoms. She 
takes it more and more seriously when I hit Ridge Jordan 
in any way. I like Ridge myself, but I wouldn’t see Dot 
marry him for a good deal.” 

“‘T don’t believe there is the least danger,” his elder sister 
replied. She looked a mere girl herself. She was immolating 
herself just now, as was everybody else in the suburban 
town, on the altar of the Clifford-Jordan bridal party. That 
the dinners and dances, drives and luncheons might proceed 
without hindrance many family schedules were being upset. 
Mrs. Jack’s one anxiety at present was to have her charming 
sister’s bloom remain unworn by fatigue. Thus far Dorothy 
was holding out better than any of the other bridesmaids. 
“Her color was just as good as ever, wasn’t it?’’ Mrs. Jack 
murmured absently, preparing to remove Dorothy’s empty 
fruit plate. ‘‘I don’t believe she ate a thing but fruit,” 
she murmured. 

‘Best thing she coulddo. After the stuff she undoubtedly 
got away with at midnight her only salvation’s a light break- 
fast. As to her color, I enriched it,’’ he explained grimly, 
“by mentioning my feeling about Ridge. If I thought, after 
all the attentions that girl has had, that she’d take Ridge 
Jordan—with all his money! Dot’s no girl to care such a lot 
about money. It’s this crazy bridal-party business that’s 
upset her, I’ll go you! The thing’s contagious. Lord Harry! 
I don’t know that I could look long at Irene and Harold 
myself without getting a touch of it.” 

‘‘A touch! You and Sally?’’ Mrs. Jack smiled. 

“‘Oh, well; that’s different.’”’” Her brother thrust his 
hands into his pockets and walked over to the window. 
“Entirely different. Sally and I were intended for each 
other from the beginning; everybody knows that. But 
now—what in thunder am I going to do with Waldron? 
Tell me that. I’ve got him to come down here expressly to 
meet Dot. Of course I didn’t tell him so; he’s not that sort. 
And now she’s off for all tomorrow with that confounded 
bridal party.” 

‘“‘Can’t he come some other time?”’ 

“‘T should say not; certainly not for months. He’s off to 
South America for a long stay—has this one day to himself. 
(Page 5) 
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You see it wasn’t till I met him yesterday that I realized 
what the fellow had become; and then it came over me all 
at once what it might mean to have him meet Dot just now. 
Me m no matc hmaker —— 
“‘T should say that is just what you are!”’ 
“No; but—‘There isa tide,’ you know. And Dot certainly 
has me worried to death over Ridge Jordan.”’ 


“But, Julius” —Mrs, Jack’s voice took on a tinge of 
anxiety—‘‘we've always thought well of Ridge. I don't 
just see ——”’ 

“T know you don’t. I do. He’s not the man for Dot. 


I want a real man for her. 
see Kirke!” 

““You seem to think it’s very simple 

“By George, I think it is! I know how he felt about her 
when she was a youngster: adored the ground she walked 
on. She never looked at him. I teli you she’ll look at him 
now; he’s worth looking at.” 

“If he’s so fine looking he may 
other girl.” 

““He’s not. I made sure of that 
gleaming in his eyes as usual. 


I’ve got him. Wait till you 


” 





be engaged to some 


,”’ declared Julius, audacity 
‘“‘Besides, I tell you, he’s 


not that sort. He’s no matinée idol for looks; maybe 
you wouldn’t even call him good looking. I do; he’s got 


the goods in his face, handsome or not. 
real man. Dot hasn’t seen one yet. 
Kirke—somehow. You wait.” 

He marched away, head up, eyes thoughtful, lips pursed 
in a whistle. 


I tell you he’s a 
I’ll make her see 





EXT morning, when three luxurious motor cars stopped 

at Mrs. Jack’s door, Julius was lounging on the porch. 
It was his Senior vacation; he could be forgiven for loung- 
ing. In his flannels, hands in pockets, he strolled down the 
steps with his sister to see her off, though Ridgeway Jordan 
was escorting her devotedly. He surveyed her, as he followed 
her, with brotherly pride. 

‘‘That sister of mine has all the rest of them beaten at 
the quarter-mile,” was his inward reflection. ‘‘Not much 
money to do it on, but she certainly knows how to get herself 
up to look as if she’d just walked out of a tailor’s box anda 
milliner’s bandbox. Made that stunner of a hat herself, I’ll 
wager. Fresh as a peach, her face too. The others look 
a bit jaded.” 

Along with these inner comments he was keeping up a 
running fire of talk with two of the bridesmaids, whom he 
knew well. His bright black eyes, however, noted that 
Dorothy’s place in the first car was next that of Ridgeway 
Jordan, and that the face of that young man was soberer 
than usual. 

‘Bad sign,”’ he reflected as he turned away, after a hot- 
and-heavy exchange of banter with certain of the men as the 
car prepared to start. ‘‘Whena chap begins to look solemn, 
sitting beside a girl you know he’s in love with, you can be 
sure he has it on his mind to have it out with her before the 
day is over. If I could have just got Kirke to her yesterday ! 
Ridge may do it any time now; I can see it in his eye—and 
she may take him. .I don’t know what’s got into Dot. A 
month ago she’d have laughed at the idea of marrying him; 
but now I can’t be sure of her. It’s this idiotic bridal hysteria 
that’s got her in its grip. By George, she sha’n’t take him!”’ 
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An hour later, in his brother-in-law’s trap, Julius drove 
to the station to meet his guest. Kirke Waldron, descend- 
ing from the train, found his old schoolmate, younger than 
himself but well remembered as the imp of the High School, 
waiting for him on the station platform. 

“‘Mighty glad to be sure of you,’”’ Julius declared, 
shaking hands. ‘‘Until I actually caught sight of you I 
was still expecting a wire saying you couldn’t afford even 
the one day.” 

‘‘The coast is clear,’’ Waldron answered, returning the 
grip with equal vigor. ‘‘I closed every account at mid- 
night and have my one day as free as air.”’ 

“The question is,” Julius lost no time in beginning, as 
the two walked along the trim, flower-bordered suburban 
platform toward the waiting trap, ‘‘ what sort of a day you 
want? Outdoors, of course; no question of that in hot 
weather. But—with people or away from them? I can 
take you to my sister’s for luncheon; to tell the truth she’s 
counting on that. But afterward I have a little plan to 
carry you up into the mountains to a place I know for an 
all-afternoon tramp and a dinner at the best little inn in 
the country. Back in the late evening, a dash down to our 
river and a swim by moonlight. How does that program 
suit you?”’ 

“‘Tt’s great,” agreed Kirke Waldron decidedly. ‘‘ Nothing 
could suit me better. Vacation, to me, means outdoors 
always. And it’s a long time since I’ve done any tramping in 
the home State.” 

“‘T knew you weren’t one of the hammock-and-novel vaca- 
tion sort,’”’ Julius said as he put his new-old friend into the 
trap. ‘‘I’m not myself. Though’’—he confessed with hon- 
esty—‘‘I have been known to sit with my heels in the air for 
a longer consecutive period than you’ve ever done if all your 
sittings were lumped together.” 

‘“What do you know as to where I’ve kept my heels?”’ 

“On the ground, planting one before the other without 
rest, day in and day out, ever since I first knew you. That’s 
why you’re where you are; it doesn’t take a soothsayer 
to tell that.” 

Waldron laughed. ‘‘ You’re a flatterer,’’ he said. 

Julius shook his head. ‘Not a bit of it. It’s written all 
over you. If I got caught in the middle of an earthquake 
anywhere, and the ground stopped shaking and I looked 
around me to find out what to do next, and my eye fell on 
you out of hundreds bunched around me, I should simply— 
follow you out of the mess!” 

“‘That’s a great tribute,’ Waldron admitted, “from a 
fellow whom I used to know as the cleverest at getting 
himself out of scrapes of all the boys who were resourceful 
in getting into them.” 

‘*Having exchanged large-sized bouquets,”’ Julius observed 
with sudden gravity, ‘‘we will now drive home. Do you 
know I’m mighty sorry my sister Dorothy isn’t there? You 
remember her, do you?—or maybe you don’t. She was just 
a ‘kid’ with a couple of long tails of hair down her back. My 
second sister, Barbara—we call her ‘Bud’—was in your 
class, I believe. She remembers you all right; says she was 
tremendously impressed by the way you slew the fractions on 
the blackboard. Bud married Jack Elliot, as I told you yes- 
terday; and a great old boy he is, too, for a brother-in-law.”’ 


ISCOURSING of his family, with occasional mention of 

his sister Dorothy, Julius took his friend to the Elliot 
home. Mrs. Jack, fresh and charming, made them welcome. 
Jack himself, by some happy chance, had been able to 
come out for luncheon, and the three men found each other 
thoroughly congenial. 

After luncheon Julius contrived a chance to exchange a 
brief colloquy with Mrs. Jack on the subject of the guest. 

‘“What do you think of him, Bud? Pretty fine sort to 
have developed from the grub who did the stunts with frac- 
tions, with his freckled face turning lobster color because you 
girls were looking at him?” 

“‘T can’t believe he’s the same,’” Mrs. Jack whispered, 
looking through the open window at the figure on the porch 
outside, its side turned toward her. ‘‘I haven’t seen a man 
in a long time with so much character in his face. He’s not 
exactly handsome, but—yes, I certainly do like his face very 
much. I wish—I really wish Dot were here.”’ 

“‘Oh, no, not at all!’’ Julius objected. ‘‘ Dot’s satisfied 
with Ridge Jordan, or thinks she is. So are you.” 

‘*T have always liked Ridge,’’ Mrs. Jack insisted; ‘‘but— 
well, Mr. Waldron is quite another type.” 

‘‘Yes, quite another,’ Julius murmured, and returned 
to the porch. 

Before the two took the train for the mountains Julius 
managed to let Waldron see a photograph of Dorothy. Asa 
matter of fact photographs of Dorothy were all about the 
house, but in Julius’s own room hung one which the brother 
considered the gem of them all. It showed one of those 
straight-out-of-the-picture faces which are sometimes so 
attractive, the eyebrows level above the wonderful eyes, the 
lips serious and sweet, the head well poised upon the lovely 
neck, the whole aspect one of youth unconscious of its charm, 
yet feeling a subtle power of its own. 

Waldron, his attention called to the photograph, surveyed 
it with a quiet comment: ‘I should have known she would 
look like this when she grew up”; and turned away without 
undue lingering. Yet Julius was satisfied that Waldron 
would know the face again when he saw it, as it was intended 
that he should. 


T WAS a journey of an hour and a half by rail up into the 

mountain resort where, by certain artfully veiled investi- 
gations, Julius had ascertained that the bridal party would 
stop for dinner. Scheming joyously he led his companion 
from the train at a station several miles from Saxifrage Inn, 
alighting at a mere flag station in the midst of a semi- 
wilderness. The promised tramp began without the knowl- 
edge of the guest as to where it was to end or hint as to what 
might be found there. 

Coats over their arms the two young men swung away 
upon the trail—a wide, much used trail, which could be fol- 
lowed without difficulty. The warm, summer air was fra- 
grant with the scent of balsam, pine and fern; pine needles 
carpeted the path; faint forest sounds came to their ears— 
the call of a loon from a distant lake, the whirr of a partridge, 
the chatter of a squirrel, the splash of falling water. Waldron 
took off his straw hat and tucked it under his arm, baring his 
forehead to the spice-laden breeze that now and then filtered 
through the forest, stirring languid leaves to motion. 

‘*Ah, but I'd like to be just setting out on a fortnight of 
this!” he breathed. ‘‘ Dressed for the part, a pack on my 
back—or a canoe. When I was a boy I used to go on long 
canoeing trips, following our river to its mouth. I don’t 
like the tropics as well as I do the temperate zones.”’ 





“If you weren’t such a tremendous grind you would do it 
now,” Julius offered. ‘‘A fellow needs a vacation, now and 
then, if he’s to keep in shape.” 

Waldron glanced at him, smiling. ‘So he does. But 
somehow I’ve managed to keep in shape. I inherit from my 
father a fairly tough constitution, and also the love of work, 
the seeing my job through to the finish without loss of time. 
I suspect that’s what keeps me going.”’ 

They fell into talk about Waldron’s work. In answer to 
Julius’s questions Waldron told him a good deal about the 
work itself—little, as Julius afterward realized, of his own 
part init. The miles fell away beneath their steadily march- 
ing feet, and in due season, by Julius’s management, they 
emerged from the trail at a certain rocky bluff overlooking 
the distant country, upon which was perched the small but 
county-famous inn where they were to have dinner. 

A string of automobiles stood along the driveway, and 
among them Julius readily recognized the three with which 
he was familiar as those which had been conveying the 
Clifford-Jordan bridal party to and from its places of enter- 
tainment for the last fortnight. No sign of the party itself 
was to be seen upon the wide piazzas which encompassed the 
inn. But this was easily understood. From some distance 
away the sounds proceeding from a shrubbery-screened point 
upon the bluff before the inn betrayed the presence of a 
company of revelers. This was as it should be. Even 
Julius Broughton’s audacity was not to be carried to the 
point of forcing himself and his friend, uninvited, upon a set 
of young people already carefully selected and for the time 
being rigidly separated from the rest of mankind by meta- 
phorical white ribbons stretched to insure privacy. 


ULIUS left Waldron upon the porch and went into the inn 

to ascertain, if might be, from the management where the 
bridal party would be dining. Learning, as he had expected, 
that a private apartment was devoted to their use, he went 
to the public dining-room and selected a table. Being early 
he was able to secure one in an alcove, looking out through 
an open window upon the path along which the bridal party, 
returning from the bluff, would be sure toapproach. Tothis 
he presently led Waldron and seated him so that he faced the 
path outside, the vista of distant countryside beyond. The 
young people of the Clifford-Jordan party were to dine at 
eight, and it lacked only a few minutes of this hour when 
they appeared down the path. 

Julius had just given his order and leaned comfortably 
back in his chair when he caught sight of them. “By 
George !”’ he ejaculated... ‘‘ Well, well! so thzs iswhere they’ve 
come! Been mighty mysterious about where they meant to 
spend the day, but we’ve caught ’em. Started in the oppo- 
site direction this morning, too—just for a blind. You see 
there are a lot of practical jokers among Clifford’s friends, 
and their attentions haven’t been confined to the hour of the 
wedding itself. I say, recognize the girl in the lead with the 
bride’s brother, that light-haired fellow?” 

Drawing back so that he was concealed by the curtains of 
the window Waldron looked out at the approaching bevy of 
young people. Up the path they came, talking, laughing, 
shifting like the pattern in a kaleidoscope, gay, handsome, 
sophisticated, modishly dressed, unconventionally mannered, 
yet showing, most of them, the traces of that youthful ennui 
so often betrayed in these modern days by those who of all 
the world should feel it least. 

Julius’s brotherly eye rested upon his sister, as it had done 
that morning, with cool satisfaction. Some of the girls looked 
in disarray, hair tumbled, frocks rumpled, faces burned. 
Dorothy’s simple white serge suit was unmussed, her hair 
was trim under her plain white hat with its black velvet 
band, her color was even, her dark eyes clear. Although 
Ridgeway Jordan was bestowing upon her the most devoted 
attentions, his eyes constantly seeking —but seldom finding — 
hers, she was showing no consciousness of it beyond the little, 
curving, half-smile with which she was answering him. Ina 
word, her brother felt, Dot was sweet—strong and sweet and 
unspoiled—fascinating, too, being a woman and not without 
guile. Didn’t she know—of course she did—that it was just 
that noncommittal attitude of hers, amused and pleased and 
interested, but unimpressed by their regard, that drew the 
men like a magnet? 

Behind Dorothy and young Jordan one of the bridesmaids, 
an extraordinarily pretty girl, was laughing hysterically, 
clutching at her attendant’s sleeve and then pushing him 
away. He was laughing with her—and at her—and his eyes, 
all the time, were following Dorothy Broughton. It seemed 
to Julius, as the party came on, that most of the girls were 
behaving foolishly—and quite all the men. Perhaps it was 
because they had all seen so much of each other during these 
days and nights of merrymaking that they had reached the 
borders of a dangerous familiarity. A little tired of one 
another most of them had become, it was morethan probable. 
Against this background Dorothy showed easily the most 
distinction of them all; she looked in her simple attire, con- 
trasted with the elaborate costumes of the other bridesmaids, 
like a young princess reigning over a too frivolous suite. 


IRKE WALDRON looked, unperceived, out of his win- 

dow, and Julius, turning his eyes from the picture before 
him, observed his friend. Waldron’s face was not what might 
be called an expressive one; it was the face of a man who had 
learned not to show what he might be feeling. There was 
no mask there; only cool and balanced control, coupled with 
the keenest observation. But Julius imagined that Waldron’s 
close-set lips relaxed a little as he stared at Dorothy. 

The party came on into the inn; the sound of their voices 
and laughter died away. Some young people at a table near, 
who also had been looking out of a window, made various 
comments to which Julius listened with interest. 

“*Swell-looking lot. "Wonder who they are.” 

““Must be the bridal party they have here tonight. 
Dining privately.” 








a 


** Awfully pretty girls,’’ was one young woman’s opinion; 
“better looking than the men. Why are the men in bridal 
parties never as good looking as you expect ?”’ 

“* Bridegroom doesn’t want himself cut out. He has no 
advantage of a veil and train; he has to stand out in his 
raw black and white and compete with the other men on 
his own merits.” 

“*I wonder if that was the bride, that prettiest girl in 
front.” 

“Don’t know. Probably. If she is, the chap’s lucky 
who gets her.’’ 

Julius felt a desire to get up and explain that his sister 
was nobody’s bride, and wasn’t going to be anybody’s 
until the right man came along. Instead he sat still and 
stared at his plate. As he had watched his sister coming 
toward him, with Ridgeway Jordan beside her looking into 

her face with that look of eager hopefulness, he had experi- 
enced a powerful longing to go out and lead Ridge away to 
some secluded spot and explain to him that he wasn’t good 
enough. It wasn’t as if there were anything against young 
Jordan; there was certainly nothing specific. Julius found 
himself wishing there were. 


PON the bluff in the cool darkness the two young men 

spent the following hour, enjoying to the full the refresh- 
ing, woods-laden breath of the night air, their pipes sending 
up clouds of fragrant smoke and keeping them free from the 
onslaughts of the insects which otherwise at that hour would 
have been very annoying. From time to time Julius lighted 
matches and consulted the unrelenting face of his watch. 
They did not talk much; it was a time for silence and the 
comradeship of silence. 

The station at which the train would stop was not a dozen 
rods from the hotel. Until the last minute, therefore, they 
could linger. But at half after nine Julius sprang up. 

‘“Let’s go back to the hotel and wait on the porch,” he 
proposed. 

The two paced back to the porch, which hummed with 
talk. The whole small company of the inn’s few permanent 
guests was gathered there, obviously to see the bridal party 
when it should appear and take to its motors. There was 
not much to amuse hotel guests up here in the mountains; 
they could not afford to miss so interesting a departure. 

From not far in the distance suddenly a whistle pierced 
the night air. 

“T say, that’s too bad!” cried Julius low to his friend. 
**T hoped they’d come out before you had to go and you 
could meet Dot. Just our luck!” 

“We'd better be off,’ said Waldron, and he led the way. 
It was a flag station, as he had learned, and he could not 
afford tolose the train. It would be after midnight before he 
could get back to the city as it was, and he was to leave the 
city at nine in the morning for his long absence. 

Some one was waving a lantern as they approached the 
station. The forest hid the track in both directions, but the 
roar of the nearing train could now be plainly heard. 

Walking fast, a trifle inadvance, Waldron suddenly turned 
and spoke over his shoulder: ‘‘I suppose my ears deceive 
me, but that certainly sounds as if it were coming from the 
wrong direction.”’ 

“Your ears do deceive you, of course,’ Julius responded. 
‘* All sounds are queer in the night. Still—by George! it 
certainly does seem to come from ” 

The train, puffing and panting from its pull up the grade, 
now showed its headlight through the trees. There was no 
question about it, itwas coming from the wrong direction, and 
therefore, unquestionably, was going in the wrong direction. 

“Must be two trains pass here,” cried Julius, and he ran 
ahead to the hotel hand who was still waving his lantern, 
although the train was slowing to a standstill. ‘‘There’s 
another train tonight ?’’ he questioned. 

“No, sir. This one’s all the’ is tonight.” 

Julius turned and looked at his friend. ‘‘ Well, I certainly 
have got you into a nice scrape,’ he said solemnly. 

“Tt looks like it,” Waldron answered shortly. ‘‘The thing 
is now, how to get out of it. We must hire something and 
drive back—or to a station somewhere.” 





HEY debated the question. They hurried back to the 

office and interviewed the management, which shook its 
head dubiously. The little mountain resort was far from 
stations where trains could be had for the city fifty miles 
away. The inn had no conveyance to offer except one work 
team of horses and a wagon, guests invariably coming by 
train or motor. There were three automobiles out on the 
driveway, but they belonged to the bridal party. There had 
been other automobiles, but they had all left soon after 
dinner, their passengers having come for the dinner only, and 
proceeding on their way in time to make some otherstopping- 
place by bedtime. There seemed to be no way to get 
Waldron back except to ask a favor of Ridgeway Jordan. 

Kirke Waldron knit his brows when Julius made this sug- 
gestion asa last resort. “I certainly hate to ask such a favor 
in the circumstances,”’ he said. ‘‘But it’s a case of ‘ must.’ 
I wouldn’t miss that ship tomorrow morning for any sum 
you could name; I can’t miss it.”’ 

“T’ll call Ridge out,” said Julius promptly, ‘‘or—well, 
good luck! here he comes.”’ 

Wheeling, he advanced to meet a slim young man who 
was hurrying down the wide staircase tothe lobby. Jordan’s 
first glance was one of astonishment, his second of suspicion. 
The reputation of Julius Broughton for mischief, particu- 
larly at times like these, was one not to be lightly overlooked. 
But Julius’s air of earnestness was disarming, 

“No joking, Ridge,” he said. “‘Mr. Waldron and I 
wandered over hereon alongtramp. Dot wouldn't tell me 
where you people were going. We meant to take the train at 
nine forty-five, but—well, you know timetables. It turned 
out to bean up train instead of a downtrain. It was all my 
fault. It wouldn’t matter, but Mr. Waldron will miss a 
more than important engagement with a ship sailing for 
South America if he doesn’t get back to catch the eleversfifty 
totown. You see there isn’t a conveyance here " 

But of course there was no need to explain further. Jordan 
wasa gentleman, and even if he had doubted Julius there was 
no doubting the expression in the eyes of the man to whom 
Julius now presented him. Young Jordan knew a man of 
serious affairs when he saw one; unquestionably he saw one 
now. He promptly offered seats in one of the cars, 

Waldron expressed his regret that they should be obliged 
to force themselves upona private party, and Jordan assured 
him that it would be a pleasure to serve them, although he 
said it with one more appraising glance at Julius. He added 
that he would take them in his own car, that being the only 
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“There'd be Cissy, Who Used to be the Best of Playfellows, 
With a Bunch of Stuff Over Her Arm” 





“*Well,” Said Allie Gently, ‘I Think You're Going to Have 
Your Chance, Joe —That is, if You Want It’” 





“*But How’d I Hope to Get There, Me That's Never Had 
So Much as Ten Dollars Together?’”’ 





say, Ty Cobb himself, had come into our 
parish to marry my sister Allie, the parish 
7,4; would have sniffed and said yes, he was likely 
Ye enough, but you’d only to use your eyes to 
see he wasn’t anything good enough for Miss 
Allie. So when they heard she was going to marry our new 
Bishop—who wasn’t exactly new by that time, having stayed 
in our house and helped nurse Jimmy and. Florian when they 
had diphtheria; and since then he’d gone about with Father, 
so everybody’d had time to know how fine he is—well, 
everybody just sort of backed off, and sniffed hard, and 
hoped right out loud that Bishop John Harwood Ellison had 
been given enough sense to appreciate his blessings. The 
Bishop said he hoped he had. 

In our big, poor parish, when you get married you just 
take half a day and your overalls off, and you have yourself 
all shaved and cleaned, and your hands are scrubbed until 
they’re knuckly and all over a nice bright red, and your face 
and the back of your neck area nice bright red too; and you 
usually wear a new red tie to match. Sometimes your girl 
has on a new frock, sometimes she hasn’t, but always she 
looks nicer than you do. Then you stand up before Father, 
and after a while he puts his hand on your new wife’s head 
and talks to her fatherly, and he shakes your hand and looks 
you right in the eye and begs you just to be kind; and 
everything’s over without any fuss. 

So getting married looks just like getting married—to 
Jimmy and me. We can’t see what earthly difference your 
clothes make; you’d be married, if you were married, 
whether you were married in overalls, or plain frocks like 
Cissy’s and Allie’s, or in things like the Bishop puts on and 
looks nice in, wouldn’t you? The Bishop agrees with us, but 
he says that girls are different. When it gets right down to 
wedding clothes, the Bishop says, even Allie is different. 
Because she said she wouldn’t be married without a trousseau. 

Cissy agreed with Allie. She said Allie owed it to the 
parish; and when you talk about owing it to the parish, that 
settles things. We knew Allie was going to have a trousseau, 
and we and the Bishop were going to have trouble. 


NEVER saw anything upset people like that awful trous- 

seau did. Upstairs and downstairs, and onchairsand tables 
and sofas and beds, and in corners, and hanging on hooks, 
you'd find fallals. And there’d be Cissy, who used to be the 
best of playfellows, with a bunch of stuff over her arm, and 
““Two or three rows of insertion in this, Allie?” or ‘Shall I 
put a bias gored frill with a dart on it in that, Allie?” until 
Jimmy said he dreamed one night he was a frill and I was 
a dart and was goring him. 

It wasn’t as if the thing could be over and done with ina 
hurry; Father and Allie couldn’t get things except a little 
bit at a time, so work went slowly. Cissy did most of the 
fine sewing, for Cissy sews beautifully, although she is only 
a little over eleven. 

But there was a great reason, over and above all, why 
Allie’s wedding clothes were never finished. The reason 
began, I think, when one of the Smalley children died. The 
Smalleys were just about as poor as even poor people get to 
be, but they’d managed to keep an old grandmother with 
them, and the three children at school and off the streets— 
somehow. But you aren’t very strong when you live ina 
black back room, and you’ve never known what it means to 
be all-over warm in winter nor all-over cool in summer, and 
you’re always half hungry and sometimes whole hungry. So 
Minnie Smalley got meningitis, which is something plenty of 
poor people’s children can get when they can’t get other 
things. 

Of course Allie and Doctor West came, hot-footed, but 
they couldn’t make Minnie Smalley strong enough to fight for 
herself. When Allie came home she called Cissy aside. 

‘“‘A plain, little, pine coffin—I can stand that, Cissy, for 
I’m so accustomed to them that they look like new, clean 
beds tome. But there’s nothing but a worn-out, soiled, torn 
woolen frock to put on that child’s body today, and somehow 
I can’t seem to bear it! Get out my white nun’s veiling, 
Cissy, and let ussend little Minnie ‘home’ decently.” 

You can’t think how pretty Minnie looked in that nun’s 
veiling. The money laid by for Allie’s slippers went for 
smaller ones for Minnie’s still feet. Allie combed her long, 
fair hair into a bright gold frame for her smiling face and 
filled her hands with flowers. Even the pine box that held 
her couldn’t make her anything but lovely; and Father laid 
his hand on her head and said that, poor and sad as we are, 
we have given to the Kingdom many and many a pearl. 


LLIE’Strousseau was therefore short a white nun’s veiling, 
though Father insisted that it wasn’t and that among 
Allie’s wedding clothes was one frock that wouldn't fade nor 
grow old. He said he liked to think that some day Allie’d 
be presented to the King in a court dress made out of that 
same nun’s veiling she’d sent Minnie Smalley ‘‘ home” in. 


As I’ve said before, ours is a dreadfully big and dreadfully 
poor parish, so of course, as the shepherds are for the sheep, 
it takes all of Father’s time and heart and patience herd- 
ing his. Most people call our sort of sheep ‘black sheep.” 
They aren’t. They are all born white, you understand; but 
they have to live and work in places where the houses are 
poor and small and dark, and the factories are big and smoky, 
and they haven’t any green fields to feed in, nor still waters 
tolie beside, and the poor things get dusty and dirty—so dusty 
and dirty that people who pass by on the other, pleasant side, - 
and don’t know, think they’re naturally black. Father 
says it’s only when you ‘‘Ba-a, ba-a, black sheep” them 
long enough that they begin to think they’re different, and 
end by behaving different. 


E HAD a Ba-a, ba-a, black sheep, and we loved him 

lots, Jimmy and Florian and I, and even Cissy. I don’t 
believe anybody else can whittle things so quickly and clev- 
erly as Joe Mahoney can, and the way he can stick his hands 
into gas engines and wheels and ¢locks, and make them 
behave, is something to open your eyes. But he’d had a bad 
father and a poor-spirited mother, who couldn’t do anything 
but die and leave him. So everybody said he’d come of a 
bad lot and you couldn’t trust his sort. 

‘“They got a grouch agin me,” he told us in our back yard 
where we play and where. we usually called him in to share 
cookies. ‘I ain’t got no money an’ no frien’s an’ no clo’es. 
I ain’t got no nothin’. I go an’ ast f’ra job; th’ guy that’s 
doin’ th’ hirin’ he throws a’ eye over me outfit. ‘Next!’ says 
he—an’ there’s me hittin’ th’ grit agin. ‘ You look like a bum 
an’ they’re down on you,’ I says to muhself. ‘’Tain’t no use, 
Joe Mahoney; nothin’ doin’ f’r yours, m’ son!’”’ 

‘*Here’s ’nother cooky, a great big one; an’ what’s a bum, 
Joe, dear?” Florian wanted to know. Florian adores Joe. 

‘‘Why, a feller like me, honey kid,” said Joe. 

“‘Oh!”’ said Florian, looking up at Joe with his very nicest 
smile, ‘‘then bums are just people—very nice people in 
very old clothes, Joe, dear?”’ 

‘““Now, don’t that beat the Dutch?” said Joe. ‘‘I wisht,”’ 
he said presently, ‘‘I’d a whack at one o’ them ottermobiles. 
Could I run her? Who, me? I take to them kind o’ things 
like a duck to water. But who'd hire a scarecrow like me? 
Aw, no. I ain’t got no chanst nohow.” 

Now isn’t it funny the way things you’d never think 
had anything to do with other things sort of catch up and 
hitch on? In our rectory we hate to admit that Allie isn’t 
our ownest own sister, but she isn’t, for Allie’s mother wasn’t 
ours. And Allie’s mother had an aunt who'd never in her 
life noticed Allie or any of us, she being what is called ‘‘fash- 
ionable,’’ while we’re us. But one fine day somebody hap- 
pened to mention to Allie’s mother’s aunt that a grandniece 
of hers was going to marry John Harwood Ellison. Then she 
sent Allie a check for a whole hundred dollars—to buy half 
a dozen pairs of silk stockings with. 

I think the very nicest thing about money is spending it 
before you spend it; you get so much more. That’s the way 
it was with Allie’s hundred dollars. She was going to get a 
new dress and hat and shoes for Cissy, and a sailor suit for 
Florian to look handsome in. Father was to have a new hat. 
Jimmy and I were to have blouses and bought store pants. 
And Allie was going to have a gray silk dress. Father said 
he knew she’d look like a gold-and-gray angel in it. 


O CISSY took to getting samples of gray silk, and one day 

she came across the very thing Allie wanted. Then they’d 

just decided how many yards to get and how to make it 
when.Father came home one night with Joe Mahoney. 

It was a new and strange Joe to us, a Joe who didn’t even 
smile at Florian, but sat with a stony face, twirling his 
battered old hat about and about his forefinger. 

“‘Jack,” said Father to me, ‘‘take Joe’s hat, and tell some- 
body to give us a rasher of bacon and an egg or two, with 
a strong cup of coffee. After we’ve eaten, Joe, we'll talk.” 

Mrs. Delaney, who cooks for us, had gone home, so Cissy 
put down her sewing and went into the kitchen. Cissy makes 
even the plainest things look and taste nice; but Joe hadn’ta 
word of thanks, although you could see by the way he ate 
that he must have been pretty hungry. Presently he pushed 
his plate aside and looked up scowling. 

“Now, Joe,” said Father, “‘out with it! You're with friends, 
my lad. Don’t think we won’t understand.” 

Allie had put Florian to bed by then, and was hearing 
Jimmy and me our lessons. Cissy came in out of the kitchen 
and took up her sewing. Joe looked about from face to 
face, then he talked. He kept saying he hadn’t no chanst, 
and he was a man, wasn’t he, just the same like other folks? 
and he was tired o’ bein’ nekked an’ hungry an’ looked 
down on, he was; an’ he was jist about ready to take what 
he wanted, seein’ nobody’d let him come by it honest. An’ 
the gang’d stan’ by him, they would. He was plum tired 
of bein’ poor. Cuss poverty! 
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“They Walked Out Between a Great Lane of Our People, and Joe Took Them Away in Mrs. Merrivale’s New Car” 


(Page 7) 













HEN I 
was four- 
teen I 


knew I was the one 
too many in our 
family. On that 
small, overworked farm there were too many mouths to 
feed, and not enough clothes for all of us. 

Up i in the city lived the aunt for whom I was named. I 
wrote to her, and she wrote back for me to ‘‘Come.”” Her 
husband was a delivery-wagon driver for a big department 
store. His record was good; he got me taken on as a cash 
girl. And in the world of department-store life I spent my 
next twenty-two years, first as cash girl, then as stock girl, 
then, after a long while, as ‘‘saleslady.”” That work I did for 
years, until my chance came: our “head of stock”’ got an 
offer from another store, and I was given her work. Then 
another weary wait for further promotion. Finally the 
assistant buyer married; my chance came again. 

Today I am buyer for a store known on both sides of the 
ocean; I go abroad from two to four times a year; and my 
salary has grown from three dollars a week to eight thousand 
a year. Naturally my experience is not confined to a single 
store, nor to the stores of a single city. 

There is not one phase of big-store life that I have not 
lived. I have known the temptations, the heartaches, the 
jealousies; the cry of ambition and the call of love; that 
terrible, unexcelled torture, dread of ‘“‘losing my job”; and 
that other terror, a rival’s attempts to ‘throw me.” 

I have seen life too. For within the four walls of any 
department store, whatever its size, is the whole world in 
miniature. Init every joy, every sorrow, known to the great 
world without is echoed. Marriages, deaths, births, arrests— 
all have actually taken place there. Nothing is too good 
nor too bad, too big nor too small, to happen there. 


From Steerage to $10,000 a Year 


EOPLE ask me often if my experience is unique; if I 

know of other women who have risen from the ranks as 
I did. A conspicuous example was Miss M——, who came in 
the steerage from the ‘‘Old Country” some twenty-odd years 
ago, and is today buying for two stores at a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year. Another woman came up from 
the ranks of cash girl, just as 1 did. She buys for a chain of 
stores; probably creates the biggest bills for her stores of 
any one buyer. Another woman ‘‘arrived”’ in seven years. 
Another grew to be assistant buyer in two years—but there 
she has stayed. 

For the most part I find women are not willing to pay the 
price of the harder work, the eternal vigilance, the bitterer 
heartaches that a higher job means. They envy an advance; 
perhaps pull against an assistant who has been promoted from 
among them. They fail to realize that their ‘‘ No, we haven't 
anything like what you are asking for’’ and her quick “* But I 
would like just to show you some fascin ating things just in. 
Have you a moment? Anna, bring a chair,”’ tell why she was 
promoted when the other assistant married. 

Like the famous ‘‘ washtub mail,’ rumor is our store news- 
paper. Disgrace comes to one of us as to a dweller in some 
village: all our world knows of it. Rewards and advance- 
ments come more rarely, but straightway jealousy is bred. 
And right here, in this very world of a store, is found the 
“unsung heroine,’’ she who daily crucifies her little natural 
desires that ‘‘ Mame may have a chance’’—Mame being a 
younger sister who aspires to manicuring and hairdressing; 
or who crucifies those desires because her father is dead or 
old or out of work, that a sick mother may tighten her hold 
upon life. Carfares are sacrificed. She who stands from 
eight to six every day; who must ‘‘look pleasant’ and 
sharp sixty minutes of each hour; whose every nerve may 
ache like a toothache, from sheer fatigue; who must humor 
the whims of a thousand customers of varying tempera- 
ment; who can be “reported” and punished for insolence 
if her tired body permits her spirit to rebel against a single 
customer’s faultfinding—that same She may be a heroine. 


There are a Great Many Temptations 


F COURSE there are others of us who powder and paint, 
who bleach our hair, whose bodies suffer for food because 
every penny goes for clothes—pitiful, tawdry copies of our 
sisters in society. Some of us (on six dollars a week) pay 
twenty-six dollars fora single willow plume, buying it on the 
installment plan. And perhaps we make shirtwaists for the 
other girls at night, or trim hats, or bake cakes, or make 
neckwear, to help make the last payment so as to get that 
plume the sooner. ‘*My mother’’ usually makes our clothes, 
unless we make them ourselves at night, or buy them during 
the big sales. 

Naturally most of us ‘‘overdress.”” Those of us who never 
go out of our homes, except to the store, whose whole social 
life is contained in those four walls, naturally like to dress up 
a bit. Those of us who do go occasionally to theaters—or 
to moving-picture shows, to evening companies, or to church 
entertainments—find it hard to let our one pair of shoes be 
the sensible, broad-toed, low-heeled kind that standing from 
eight to six cries out for. 

Most of us come from the cities or towns our stores are 
in. But some of us are drawn from the small towns and 
villages and farmlands. Then we have to board—we are 
the class that fills church homes and hall bedrooms and girls’ 
clubs. In most codéperative places board can be got for three 
to four dollars a week; sewing machines are accessible, as 
are pressing irons. There are even places where the poorest 
of us may do our own laundry work. Best of all there are 
parlors, where we may receive our friends in a safe way. 

“What dangers will my daughter be exposed to, if what 
you say is true?” I seem to hear mothers asking—mothers 
back on those farms, in those villages and small towns. 

Endless dangers! The temptation to steal comes without 
warning. With the right foundations of home training she 
may resist it. But feel it she will. Let her have a long, cold 
walk each day—and sell furs, especially if every penny be 
needed at home. Let her have a “‘friend’’ waiting to walk 


Jepartment-Store 
As Told by the Girl Herself 


home with her—and sell neckwear or French jewelry or silk 
petticoats or pretty waists. If she is young, if she is pretty, 
if she is lonely or if she has friends, sooner or later the desire 
for what is beyond her purse seems fairly to walk by her side 
and cry out: “Take, take!’’ She may even have an “‘oppor- 
tunity ’’ to become one of a gang of thieves, operating through 
a chain of stores. Sometimes there is a love story tangled up 
in the story of theft—a floorman may win her affections and 
gradually work upon her mind until she is willing to steal 
to help him out of his cleverly invented troubles, or to make 
a little nest egg against their marriage. 


Afraid to Repulse Unpleasant Attentions 


HEN those subtler temptations: to be afraid to repulse 

unpleasant attentions because the floorman or some petty 
floorwalker will be “‘down upon you.” For if he zs “‘down 
upon you” he can make your life one ceaseless round of 
annoyances; can skillfully throw the blame of a favorite’s 
wrongdoing upon you. And he does. 

It doesn’t pay to complain to your boss. You soon learn 
that. Your boss—who is a buyer—has his or her troubles 
and heartachesand temptations; and there are many import- 
ant mistakes and store troubles to straighten out. Yours 
isn’t “important.” Your buyer doesn’t mean to be cruel. 
But to advance you mustn’t bother your buyer; mustn’t 
complain; must learn to take care of yourself. 

If you *ve had a wise mother you are probably safe—but 
only ‘“‘probably.”’ Because, you see, your head is just a bit 
turned by being singled out. You even like the way the other 
girls tease you about it—at first. Later they “pick at you’ 
accuse you of this and that. For every department has its 
Dame Gossip. Anda rumor—true or false—can run through 
a store in an hour orless. It can follow you, too, from store 
tostore. It can make you—unless you havea very wise head; 
unless you had a very wise mother—accept almost any chance 
to get away from work; pay any price for a home. 

Minnie was one of my stock girls. She came from a small 
town; boarded where girls had more than had she. And she 
conceived the idea of wearing an extra dress skirt out of the 
store. She wasa slim little thing; the skirt was long enough 
to cover up her own skirt and the doorman never noticed. 

Next it was a long coat. She was clever enough, for all her 
sixteen years, to choose the simpler styles and the plainer 
clothes. She grew bolder and _ bolder, until finally she 
betrayed herself. 

What did we do? Sent to the country for her ssesitiii two 
or three of us paying the expenses; and, after having the 
store superintendent and the welfare woman and a member 
of the firm talk to her, we turned her over to that mother. 
But the child had had a taste of city life; had been one of 
a great organization. A country home wouldn’t satisfy her 
after that. Her future—with so big a blot at sixteen—didn’t 
look very hopeful. 


There is the Joyous, Happy Side Too 


ATURALLY, there is the joyous, happy side too. There 

are no truer friends and comrades made than those won 
by working together, shoulder to shoulder, day after day. 
Let one girl stay out a day; let it be but whispered around 
that she is sick or in trouble or that death has entered her 
home circle, and tired girls will walk miles out of their way 
to offer help; girls with healthy appetites will repeatedly do 
without lunches to help “make up a purse.” 

One woman who had saved up fifty dollars, nickel by nickel, 
gave it to another who bore the unmistakable signs of great 
trouble in her face. Gave it; asked no questions as to the 
trouble; never asked for a penny of it back. 

Tender little romances blossom too. When the meager 
trousseau is to be bought, or the ‘‘home,” of one room or 
two, furnished, it is wonderful how bargains are found: 
the one trunk scarred in shipping discovered and sold ‘‘as 
s” for a song; kitchen utensils—‘‘ seconds’’—remembered; 
tablecloth remnants shrink in price; a rug is found to have 
a faded corner. And, in every case, the sales woman or 
man who waits upon the tremulous two—and may never 
have seen them before—tells the assistant buyer; and the 
assistant tells the ‘‘ head,” and the ‘‘ head’’ may tell the firm; 
but the price comes down, for some reason that only 
Cupid knows! 

There are untold opportunities for learning too. Take 
that one woman who really knew towels. She learned 
laces—because some laces were used on certain sorts of 
towels. She studied towel fashions; knew cross-stitch and 
monogram patterns; knew which towels were best for wear, 
which for beauty; knew the prettiest trousseau ideas. 

One day a newspaper writer asked the buyer fora “‘story”’ 
fora woman’s page. That woman talked for three hours, the 
most fascinating, newsy, interesting facts, “‘illustrated”’ by 
towel after towel. When, at the end, the reporter asked, ‘“‘Is 
there anything more to know about towels?” she answered: 
“I’ve been selling them for twenty years and I haven’t 
learned all yet!” 


From Slips in Grammar to Ancient History 


NOTHER woman sold marble statuary: people asked 
her the story of this group or of that figure. She began 
to stop in at the libraries on her way home from the store; 
learned legends, learned something of the studios where 
the reproductions were made; gradually grew interested in 
ancient history. Today her conversation is a delight. Yet 
when she had begun work in that department her speech was 
a mosaic of ‘‘I dones’”’ and “‘I seens”’ and typical “he saids”’ 
and ‘she saids’’! 

Mary was twelve, but tall enough for her age for her 
mother to swear she was fourteen when the store superin- 
tendent asked her. They were “‘cruel poor,” and the first few 
days she scurried around, as a cash girl, in a pitiful brown 
dress that might have been long enough for her at ten. Now 
the store rules demandeda black dress. But even the poorest, 
littlest new clothes cost! 

Surely, surely there must have been a Santa Claus. Else 
how would the saleswoman in a department far from her own 
(Page 8) 






her own noon hour and made the little skirt. 





have come to no- 
tice her during the 
terrible rush just 
before Christmas? 
Some one thought 
of itanyway; the 
secret spread; two departments joined. Not a woman among 
a good twenty—the lowest paid got five dollars a week; 
the highest, eleven—but contributed her mite. A committee 
went shopping. The alteration forewoman stole time from 
Christmas Eve 
the youngster was called into a fitting-room—trembling, 
thinking it was for a scolding. But her face as first that skirt 
was tried on, and then the warm, prettily tucked waist! And 
the pretty white collar went straight to her beauty-hungry 
little heart—the collar with its big, effective bow of black. 


































































DECORATIONS BY 
FLORENCE E: STORER 


“Too Pretty Not to be a Model” 





ULIA B came from a small town to make her own 

way, very much as I had. She was seventeen, pretty as 
a picture—tall, slim, graceful. She was assigned as one of 
the stock girls in the women’s dress and suit departments. 
Her duties were to keep the garments hung up in their proper 
places, following the saleswomen around as they took down 
dress after dress, or suit after suit, to show to customers. 
She had to know where this style was and that size; whether 
we were “‘just out”’ of any; what was the nearest thing to it. 
She dusted racks, arranged the ‘“‘rotaries’’ for a sale, and did 
any other odd jobs that buyer, assistant buyers, head of 
stock or saleswomen needed done. 

The next opening season came around. My store decided 
to have models walk around in the handsomer gowns. Julia 
was so pretty, so undeniably a stock size, that she displayed 
things to great advantage. So the buyer detailed her as one 
of the models—most of the others were chorus girls. 

Julia’s mother objected. But the girl liked the easier 
work, the playing the fine lady, even the doubtful compli- 
ments her conspicuous position brought her, and she won 
her way. She disliked at first the way the man milliners and 
the clothing buyers haunted the corridors outside of the 
temporary dressing-rooms—hated a man to be called in to 
show how a gown should set or a hat be perched. But, as 
she told me: ‘Gee, you soon get used to it! It was fierce 
at first!” 

But it wasn’t long before “joy rides” and cocktails and late 
suppers were other things she “‘ got used to.” 

In one of ‘ ‘my”’ stores there was a man who “‘ went about 
doing good,” who preached the doctrine of saving to the 
girls who had people dependent upon their earnings, as well 
as to those who spent all they made upon finery. He per- 
suaded some to invest in building and loan shares; interested 
others in savings funds. 

One woman had worked more than twenty years for one 
firm and had never been able to earn more than ten dollars a 
week, out of which she supported an old mother as well as 
herself. Sixteen years had gone by without her being able to 
save. The seventeenth she set herself the goal of ten dollars a 
year. At the end of the twentieth year she told me in self- 
disparagement that she ought to have managed the forty 
dollars in the four years; she had only saved twenty-five. 


One Girl Who Went Without Her Lunch 


HE welfare woman and I had been watching Ella B ' 

another stock girl in my department. She grew whiter 
and whiter; and her ‘“‘late fines’ rolled up until a sharp 
reprimand was forthcoming from the employment office. 
Then tears—and her story: 

Her mother was an invalid—one of the selfish sort, who 
“enjoyed convalescence.’’ One of the mother’s chief diver- 
sions was having a nephew to supper, which Ella earned and 
cooked. The man was hearty and lazy and, as she said, 
sponge’’; preferred to eat up her poor little supper to work- 
ing for one of his own. She despised him, and his fulsome 
compliments to her mother; his apparently genial way of 
criticizing her made the mother feel neglected. She wouldn’t 

eat at the same table with him—and he never left much sup- 

per; nor enough for her to have for her luncheon. Every 
penny—by the most rigorous self-denial—went for these 
meals, and for the little delicacies her mother demanded. 
It was a pure case of selfish invalidism—the Welfare Woman 
and I proved that out. And the girl refused to have her 
mother go into a home or a sanitarium. 

One thing we could do: see that she had a hot, midday 
meal. We made upa little weekly fund for hot lunches. And 
then we “kept tabs’” upon her—watched to see that she 
didn’t save it for her mother; told her it would be stopped if 
she spent it for any other purpose than lunch. 

Another girl went without her lunch day after day, except 
when I could think up a plausible enough excuse to take her. 
Her ‘‘reason why,” however, was a comedy: opera caps! 
She sold them; had learned the different “fetching” ways of 
putting them on—of fluffing up the hair here, pulling it down 
demurely there, letting a curl escape somewhere else—until 
she felt she just had to have one. There was a place for every 
penny of her’salary. But she argued that going without her 
a false argument, but one 








she adopted. 

Then, after the opera cap was got, she wanted a cloak to 
go with it—more going without lunches. The end of it? Oh, 
she broke down. 


A Little Story of Chivalry 


VERY one of the furniture salespeople—they were men, 
by-the-way—in one store sold on commission. 
One of the best men died. His widow applied for his 
“job,” and the men united in urging the buyer to take her on. 
-And then developed the prettiest bit of chivalry. When 
her days were dull; when she would show goods to one 
“‘looker’’ after another without, of course, making sales, the 
men would call for her ‘‘book’’ and help her make up a good 
day’s showing. And the prettiest part of it all was that—not 
aman told. The grateful woman did. 
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How I Rose With 
My Husband 


T WAS a denominational college, with a president whose 
views did not coincide with those of certain members of 
his faculty, my-husband among the number. Conse- 

quently in June, six months after our marriage, Jack lost his 
position, only two of the faculty remaining for the following 
year. 

What were we to do? Try for a place that would pay a 
thousand or twelve hundred dollars a year and save from 
that, as quickly as possible, enough to support us during the 
two years needed for Jack to get his Ph. D.? Or should we 
go without delay to the university where, with my steno- 
graphic experience, I was reasonably sure of making money 
to cover much of the expense? For Jack it was no question; 
much as he wished to complete the work he immediately 
began trying to get a place to teach. For me, however, it 
was a question. I knew how, at the time he ought to have 
been in college, he was a grocery clerk from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M., 
after which he would study; how, when free to do so, he left 
at the age of twenty-one, with the seventy-five dollars he 
had been able to save after helping his parents, to enter 
college; and how he worked his way up because there was that 
in him that would not down till he had equipped himself in 
his chosen science. I knew, too, that for the success he 
wanted the rest of the young years left him should be spent, 
not in saving money toward his dream but in an actual work- 
ing out of it, which demands upon a teacher in a secondary 
college make impossible. Realizing this I wished him to 
go to the university as soon as it opened in the autumn. 





HE summer months were to be spent at the home of 

Jack’s people, where I had never been, and it occurred 
to me that there ought to be positions open there during the 
summer vacation; and that, if I could get one, Jack could 
go immediately to a university giving summer courses in 
his chosen science. Intendays I had a place asa temporary 
stenographer and Jack left for the university. It was my 
first and only experience in working in the business world, 
and I am not sorry to have had it. 

During the summer several positions came to Jack’s 
attention and he immediately applied for them, but without 
success. Three he came near getting, and one of these, the 
president wrote, would have been his except that his appli- 
cation came just too late. Nearly getting a place seemed as 
bad to Jack as not nearly getting it, and he became anxious 
and despondent; but my hope rose with every failure. 

I wrote two letters to the university where we hoped to go, 
one to Jack’s professor, the other to the registrar, telling 
them my desire to have Jack immediately continue work 
there, and asking if they could suggest to mea position as secretary. 

















The registrar 
wrote of a professor in the university who wanted a secretary, but who would not 
decide on one without seeing her and testing the character of her work. 


October came. We left for the university with money enough saved to pay 
the first term’s tuition and board for one month. Immediately on arriving we went 
to the registrar. By his arrangement I met the professor who needed a secretary; 
he dictated two or three letters, I transcribed them, and had my place to begin 
work—for twenty-eight dollars a month! Less than I gotas a beginner! But at 
least it meant bread and butter and home. 

Our experience in room-hunting would make a story in itself. There was little 
hope of getting a room at eight dollars a month, with housekeeping privileges, 
among the ‘‘cultured’’ people we had been used to, but we might find those with 
heart culture who would take us. One little unforeseen difficulty popped up— 
the wall paper. How live between grass-green walls or with great dazzling figures 
that jumped at you? Finally, after tramping and climbing and looking till footsore 
and weary, we came upon the combination needed—kindly, neat people and a 
commodious room on the third floor, up among the trees. A large closet in the 
hall for trunks and clothes, with a mirror hung in it, disposed of the dresser problem. 
We were allowed to wash dishes in an empty room across the hall, which had a 
sink with hot and cold water; and, with a screen hiding the little gas stove and 
being careful of sanitary matters, we could manage. 


BOUT two weeks later we found ourselves able not only to annex the little 

kitchen across the way, but also to do even bigger things. Jack was appointed 

a Fellow in the university. I am afraid I did not think much of the honor, but— 

five hundred dollars! It would pay tuition for the whole year and leave three 
hundred and fifty dollars toward living expenses. 

So with renewed spirits we continued fixing up our little home. We had two 
rockers and a table with good lines, and I had brought with me rugs, a couch- 
cover and two or three good pictures. The couch that was bed at night had sofa- 
pillows on it during the day; the chairs, the table with good lines and the rugs 
made the room inviting and comfortable. Then a picture of Saint Peter and Saint 
John, a landscape, the Madonna of the Chair and one of the Fra Angelico’s pictures 
helped to satisfy the esthetic sense. 

It took two days to get settled; then we were ready for work. My hours were 
nine to five; Jack’s, nine till experiments were completed, which, if not too import- 
ant, he tried to end by five. Then the great problem to me was—cooking! Unfor- 
tunately I had grown up ina home where servants were believed to be pretty nearly 
as necessary as the air you breathe. 

I could plan and carry through a big dinner with ease; I could make ice cream, 
cake, mayonnaise and other fancy things, but one can’t live on these. To make it 
harder I was inconceivably stupid on one important point: I never thought of 
getting a cook book. The only way I can explain my stupidity is that the previous 
summer I had seen my mother-in-law go to the kitchen, wash her hands, and, 
without further ado, prepare a meal, using her head as a cook book. The first 
days, when I got home from the office, with dinner bought and waiting for prepar- 
ation, I would sit down and think: ‘‘ Now I’ve got you, but how do I cook you?”’ 

Whatever I had or however it was prepared, Jack ate it manfully. More 
than this, he washed the dishes and always did the heavy work. Then 
with his great knowledge of foods I soon learned from him what in our 
simple menu to buy to supply the proper protein, carbohydrate and the 
like. Then, too, I learned much about cooking by actual experience. One 
evening I was preparing a baked dinner. The oven was hot; the potatoes 
were nearly done. I was setting the table, when pop! went something like 
a pistol. I looked around, but nothing 
was disturbed in the room orat the stove; 
the flames burned on without a flicker. 
Another report; I looked in the oven; 
the potatoes had vanished. Thereafter 
I knew enough to prick the skins! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 
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How I Saved My 
Husband 


[== just nineteen and Jim was a year older when we 





married and left our home town for the capital city of 

our State, where Jim was employed as a reporter on a 
daily newspaper. At twenty-two I was the mother of two 
children. We were living in New York and Jim was a copy 
reader on a morning paper at thirty dollars a week. We had 
boarded until shortly before it was time for my second baby 
to be born, and then we took a cheaply furnished apartment. 

Soon after we came to New York Jim began drinking. 
Perhaps it was his associates or the strain of the work, I do 
not know; but gradually he became a heavy and constant 
drinker and I became acquainted with debt: When the 
second baby came I hoped that it might make a difference, 
but it didn’t. The work and the care of the babies did not 
matter, but worrying about Jim was wearing. I can count 
the times I have seen him actually intoxicated, for he could 
stand so much that it was almost impossible for him to get 
in that condition. He was never unkind to me, but he would 
not listen to my remonstrances about his drinking and his 
carelessness about the bills. 

I remember that one night at the dinner table I could not 
keep the tears back—and Jim hated tears; it had been a 
hard day: the new baby was sick and our none too pleasant 
landlord had paid me a rather stormy visit. I was overtired 
and I pleaded with Jim that night to give it all up. If he had 
only taken me in his arms and comforted me! Instead, 
without a word, he put on his hat and left the house. After 
that I never remonstrated. 

When at home Jim was restless and wanted company and 
amusement constantly. He loved the babies, but their = 
crying and fretting seemed to make him nervous. = 

“‘For goodness’ sake, Madeline,” he would say, “get some 
one in to take care of the youngsters and devote some of 
your time to me.” 

I soon saw the wisdom of his suggestion. He was growing 
more nervous all the time, and his desire for amusement was 
insatiable. I found a green Irish girl whom I trained as best 
I could. She loved the children and I trusted them with 
her, because, in a way, it had come to a choice between 
the children and Jim. After that I went wherever Jim 
wished, and we entertained his acquaintances in our tiny, 
unattractive apartment. 
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OR a few years things went on in a sort of hand-to- 

mouth, Bohemian way. Jim drank more and more and = 
we moved from place to place. He lost his position, but was PS 
lucky enough to secure a better one as head of the copy desk = 
on a morning paper. He had been there about a year when = 
the Spanish-American War broke out. After that I saw little of him, for he was = 
at his desk from fourteen to eighteen hours a day. He came home to snatch a few : 
hours’ sleep when he could, although there were many days when he didn’t get 
any rest. The strain was intense and after a while he began to show it. One 
could scarcely conceive of his being sick, he was so big and strong, but I worried 
about him. He ate little and fairly lived on whisky. 

“It’s the only thing that is keeping me on this job,” he would say. 

I knew he couldn’t go on much longer in that way. And finally it happened. 
They brought him home one day unconscious. For weeks after that we didn’t 
know whether he was going to live. I had to let my faithful Katie go to cut down 
expenses, and I simply could not manage with the housework and the children and 
nurse Jim, too, so I sent for Mother. When she came in the doorway I broke down 
completely and wept with sheer happiness at sight of her. 

After that it was much easier, for Mother could keep the two little girls away 
from Jim’s room. He wanted me with him all the time, and I sat for hours, reading 
to him as long as he could bear the sound of my voice. Later, when he was quiet 
and calm enough, I used to sew in his room. He liked to have me. 

As a child I loved to make clothes for my dolls, and when the little girls came 
I liked still more to make their dresses. I never needed a pattern, and had a natural 
ability in designing and cutting the little frocks; many persons had remarked upon 
the originality and style of the children’s clothes, although the material was always 
inexpensive. A friend said to me once: ‘‘ Well, you need not worry about what you 
would do if you had to earn your living.” = 

That thought had never occurred to me, but I believe I must have stowed it 
away ina corner of my brain, to be remembered when the right time came. IE 

It was hard for Jim to be sick. He had suffered a severe nervous breakdown, | 
followed by an acute heart affection. It would be a long while, the doctor said, = 
before Jim would be in any sort of conditien. As it proved, it was nine months 
before he was out of bed and two years before he was able to be about at all. 
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EVER have I ceased to appreciate the kindness Jim’s employers showed us. 

They wrote to me that Jim’s salary would continue, and for weeks it was sent 
to me regularly. Then one day a note came saying that there seemed to be little 
hope of Jim’s coming back and that they had done all they could. They had, and 
I was grateful; but the situation was a serious one. Jim had to have massage 
and electrical treatment every day. We had managed to get along on his salary 
and keep out of debt, but now it was necessary that something be done, and the 
following day I went out in search of a position. 

I went about the city for three or four days, answering advertisements. I was 
finally offered a place as cloak-and-suit model at eighteen dollars a week, and I 
accepted it. I was thrown a great deal with men. My good figure and attractive- 
ness and perhaps the fact that | was a married woman made it hard for me. I found 
after a few weeks that I could not keep my position and my self-respect, too, so 
I left. I tried some other places after that, but the pay was so small that we could 
not possibly manage on it. After all there seems to be but one thing open to a 
woman with a home and family, and that is keeping boarders; I don’t know why 
Mother and I did not think of that at first. 

We found a place near Washington Square—a boarding-house conducted 
by a woman with an invalid husband who was obliged to go at once toa mild 
climate. We arranged for the use of her furniture at a reasonable price. The 
house was well filled, and, with Mother and me doing all the work and setting 
a good home table, we managed to keep it so most of the time. 

I had no leisure in which to sit with Jim during those busy days except 
in the evening, but then I sat up as late as I could stay awake. He seldom = 

slept except by the use of powders, and IE 
the doctor was afraid of too many of 
those on account of his heart. At last 
the time came when he was out of bed. 
The gain in strength was hardly per- 
ceptible, but at the end of another 
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“*You Shall be 
My Baby,’ 
Tessie Said” 


Il 


ROM the diary of Molly Garrett: 
June the Twenty-sixth—How serious life becomes 
when there is a stepmother in the house! It seems to 
me only a short time ago that I was a carefree little girl, but 
now I am almost a woman, with all a woman’s responsibili- 
ties. Father’s wife sees no objections to my dresses being 
longer, since she chose me a graduation gown of good length, 
so I quietly had them all lengthened. [am sorry for poor 
Aunt Theresa, that her authority is thus usurped, but since 
my inclination coincides with that of Father’s wife I thought 
it best to take advantage of it. When I got used to the long 
dresses, about a week before graduation, | quietly put up my 
hair. Father’s wife met me on the stairs as I was coming 
from my room. She smiled at me—she has a pretty smile— 
and said: ‘‘Do let me show you the way a little German 
Princess I once saw wears her hair. I think it would 
become you.” 

And before I knew it she had me back in my room and 
was whisking my hair off the top of my head, and winding it 
around and pulling out a few fluffs of curls here and there, 
and putting on a blue bow. 

‘‘There,”’ she said, ‘‘that is very becoming! You are very 
much like the Princess.” 





VERY one liked it but Aunt Theresa, and the twins told 
me afterward (she sits between them and they hate it) 
that she muttered something about encouraging self-will and 
vanity just to make things smoother. Aunt Theresa has a 
way of muttering to herself the things she wouldn't care to 
say out loud; and you hear them just the same, but you 
can’t resent them—and just think how uncomfortable that 
is! My first impulse when the twins told me was to side 
with my stepmother, and my second impulse was to wonder 
if my stepmother really was currying favor with me. For 
she certainly has brought me back most wonderful presents: 
that graduation dress, and a blue scarf, and a lovely shopping 
bag, and a blue purse to match the scarf, and a blue parasol. 
They were not bought out of Father’s money either. Father, 
of course, thinks that it is mother love bubbling out of her, 
but what can a person of twenty-eight, with no children, 
know of mother love? I don’t understand it myself, though 
I have tried to reflect about it. 

It seems ungrateful to talk so about these presents, espe- 
cially when I enjoy them so much, for Aunt Theresa has 
always kept me in such ugly things. The other girls have 
wondered; and they would have thought us dreadfully poor 
if they hadn’t known that we live in a nice house and have 
acar. Asit is they merely thought that either Aunt Theresa 
or Father was stingy. Now it is such a pleasure for me to 
have the girls come and rave over my things. They have all 
fallen in love with Father’s wife—and she really is very 
attractive, with nice gray eyes and dark hair, and the sweet- 
est dimples when she smiles. She is very quiet and dignified. 
I don’t suppose she’d be afraid of a lion if it stepped across 
her path, and she’d not scream if the whole family died at her 
feet. She would lift us up on sofas and shed tears quietly. 
She is very thoughtful about having cake and cocoa for the 
girls when they come, but you see they only see her now and 
then, while I live in the house with her. 


DO not wish to give a false impression in the analysis of 

this trying situation. It is my especial situation, since I 
am the eldest daughter. It is 1 who would have ultimately 
taken a mother’s place in this household—when I had the 
time, and until I got married myself. Of course Aunt Theresa 
has always brought us up and managed the house, but I 
realize now that I have always felt that she was merely 
casual. When I found that I was to have a stepmother it 
dawned on me that I had expected on my graduation to 
assume my rightful place and take care of my father and the 
house. It was the shock of the stepmother which brought 
me to the realization of a deep yearning which before lay 
hidden. But it would be a false impression if I said it was 
hard to live in the house with my stepmother. On the con- 
trary it would be easy if I did not have to suspend judgment. 
To suspend judgment about a person means not to believe 
he is what he seems to be, but to wait and find out. How I 
happened to think of suspending judgment was in this way: 
One day I was coming home from school in the street-car. 
I got in with a crowd and I found myself sitting behind 
Mrs. Clayton, and a Mrs. Moffat whom I don’t know very 
well. I had known Mrs. Clayton all my life, for she used to 
be a friend of my mother’s, and her little girl Minnie is 
Tessie’s age. I could have leaned forward and spoken, but 
she was absorbed in her conversation. You know how when 
a street-car stops with a jerk people don’t have time to lower 
their voices, and, besides, Mrs. Clayton hardly ever rides in 
a street-car. I heard Mrs. Clayton say: ‘‘Don’t tell me! 
I know she will be a disintegrating influence in that house. 
What else could she be with her unspeakable background?” 

The car went on again, and I suppose Mrs. Clayton must 
have been explaining what she meant, for when the car 
stopped again Mrs. Moffat was saying: ‘‘Of course I shall 
call, and | should think you would suspend judgment until 
you see what she is like.” 










Up started the car, but immediately afterward it stopped 
with a jerk and they were bumped against the back of the 
seat. Mrs. Moffat turned half way to look out of the window 
and see what caused it, and so she noticed me. She said 
to Mrs. Clayton: ‘‘ Mercy, there’s the stepdaughter now!” 

So all in a flash I knew they were talking about my step- 
mother. I looked out of the window, too, and my face was 
quite innocent when Mrs. Clayton said, ‘‘How do you do, 
Molly?” She talked quite fast, about my graduation, and 
being the valedictorian, and all that. I told her what a lovely 
dress I had that my stepmother had brought me, because 
I wanted to give her credit for everything she has done. I 
mean to be very just, although I am suspending judgment. 
I heard Mrs. Clayton muttering to Mrs. Moffat about new 
brooms sweeping clean and how easy it is to buy love. I 
went back to sit with one of the girls, because I didn’t want 
to hear what was not meant for me, and I didn’t want to 
think about the mystery until I should be alone. For a mys- 
tery there must be. I look at my stepmother’s quiet face 
and I think ‘‘ Behind you lies a mystery; am I to probe it or 
shall I leave it to time?” I have decided that I had better 
leave it to time, and that is why I am suspending judgment. 


F I WERE not suspending judgment I should say that this 

household was running very smoothly. Minute by minute 
I can hardly see any change except that Father’s wife sits at 
the head of the table three times a day, and it is then that 
Aunt Theresa most shows her 
disapproval. Aunt Theresa 
used to do some of the bring- 
ing of us upat the table, and 
it generally resulted in one 
of the twins being banished, 
or in my being forbidden one 
of those childish pleasures on 
which, in the old days of only 
last month, I used to set my 
heart. But Father’s wife has 
changed that; not, I fear, 
without friction. Another 
change is that we have less 
of the food that Aunt Theresa 
used to call ‘‘good”’ and the 
twins used to call, complain- 
ingly, ‘‘Good for us, which 
ain’t good at all.” Is this 
also done to curry favor? I 
ask. On the other hand I 
must say she is very firm 
with the twins and usually 
punishes them when they 
deserve it, only not by whip- 
ping. Still another change is 
that she likes us to stay in 
the library for a while after 
dinner, which is very tire- 
some, as it breaks into our 
habit of going right to our 
lessons and into Tessie’s 
habit of going to bed. She 
is changing Tessie’s way of 
life in many respects; for one 
thing she makes her sleep out- 
doors on the upstairs porch. 

When I sum it up there do 
seem to be: a good many 
changes, but she has made 
them quietly—or most of 
them. I don’t see why she 
should insist on my being in 
bed by ten, and not eating 
candy after dinner, and going 
out to play tennis when I would rather read a book, but I 
suppose she did this to exercise authority as Father’s wife; 
and if I suspend judgment when she gives me the nicest 
graduation gown in town I must suspend it when she takes 
away my main pleasures in life. 


HE serious question I am now asking of life, as one whose 
future place has been usurped, is this: Is she a good influ- 
ence in our home, or is she ‘disintegrating,’ as Mrs. Clayton 
said she would be? Are these changes she is making in our 
habits good or bad? Ought she to insist that my young 
brothers do their home work in half an hour instead of in an 
hour and a half, since their teacher complains of them as it is? 
I sometimes wish I could meet her brother Dick. He is quite 
old—twenty-three—but she brought him up. If I decided he 
was well brought up then perhaps I could have confidence in 
her handling of our family. I feel more of a judge of boys and 
men now than I was, for Father’s wife has let me give a party 
with boys and girls both, something Aunt Theresa would 
never let me do because she did not want me to get silly 
about boys. Just as if I didn’t see them in High School! 
But I must say it is nicer to feel that I can entertain them too. 
The thing that almost made me stop suspending judgment 
was my graduation present. It wasa string of lovely Roman 
pearls with a real ruby clasp. She put them on my neck her- 
self. When I gave the valedictory she sat up in front with 
Father, and—maybe it was the pearls that made me think 
so—she seemed to have the same sort of “parent” look on 
(Page 10) ‘ 
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her face that he did. Afterward they both stood by when 
people came up to say nice things. 

I had to move off a little as more people came up and I was 
about ten feet away when a very embarrassing thing hap- 
pened. Mrs. Clayton approached, said a few words quickly, 
and kissed my cheek. I noticed that she seemed in a frightful 
hurry. She was just getting away when Father came up, 
leaving Mother a few feet off, speaking to Mrs. Moffat and 
some other ladies she knew. Father put his hand on Mrs. 
Clayton’s arm and said: ‘‘Kate, I want you to meet my 
wife; I hope you will be friends.” 

I noticed how direct Father’s eyes were. Mrs. Clayton 
didn’t look any higher than the lapel of his coat, and she said 
in a stuttering voice: ‘‘I am very sorry, Hubert, but I’ve 
got toleave immediately. Trainto catch. Some other time.” 

She gave my arm a final pat and fairly shot among the 
people to the door; and she is quite stout, too. 


ITH my recently gathered mature view of life I could see 

that Father was hurt and astonished and reflecting allat 
once. He began to talk to me, and then some more people 
came up, and he went back to his wife. Of course I had my 
own concerns to think of, but as we drove home I saw how 
very quiet my stepmother was. I am afraid Mrs. Clayton 
hurt her feelings. After all Mrs. Clayton has no right to 
hurt my father’s wife. If I thought I was needed to convey 
the proper impression to the world outside I almost believe 
I would not go abroad with 
Aunt Theresa. Father said 
today that he would give me 
a certain sum asa graduation 
present, and I could use it to 
go abroad now or later; so 
the choice is mine. I feelin 
one way that it is my duty 
to make up to poor Aunt 
Theresa for being ousted from 
her place in this home, but 
then maybe I would have 
ousted her myself; and I fear 
that abroad she might forget 
to treat me as a graduated 
person having her own views 
of life. Still it will be nice to 
go abroad. But my _ step- 
mother’s hurt, quiet face 
keeps coming up to me. I 
wonder what the mystery is? 
I wonder if my tact is not 
needed to show the world 
that nobody is too good to 
meet my father’s wife. Ah 
me! The problems that con- 
front those who have put 
their reluctant feet over that 
spot where brook and river 
meet! 


bgt bane of Mrs. Theresa 
Martin to John Borden: 


June the Twenty-seventh. 

My dear John: Your recent 
letters have been a great comfort 
to me, and I have tried to carry 
out your practical philosophy “to 
make the best of things.” I 
thank you for your sympathy, 
and am inclined to agree with 
you that a talk with you would 
help. I hope to see you when you 
return from the West. As to 
your other suggestion, of course 
we are botha great deal too old, 
but if I were a little younger, almost homeless as I now am, what 
you say would have a great appeal to me. Asitis you really cannot 
believe what you write—that I could carve out a new life at my age. 
Molly would tell you I am very old. Such to her is the fact. 

Much has happened since I last wrote you. I cannot say that I 
have ever felt this to be a peaceful household, with four strong- 
willed children, nor did I expect peace with the coming of the new 
wife. But there is a curious tension in the air that was not here 
formerly. Ido not knowthat I can explain howit has all come about. 

To begin with, Eleanor evidently differs with me as to the bringing 
up of the children. I have brought up my brother’s family as you 
and I were brought up, my dear friend, and since the results have 
worked out well for us I hoped no less for my brother’s children. 
When I wasa child, if I were naughty I went supperless to bed, but it 
seems nowadays that the new pedagogy demands that the rewards of 
sin shall be a full stomach. The day after Eleanor’s arrival, when 
all were at the breakfast-table but Jim, I heard him whining in the 
kitchen. Quite forgetting that I was no longer mistress of the house 
I said: ‘“‘There is that naughty boy begging food from the cook 
again! Tessie, tell him to come here.”’ 

Tessie went, and Jim came in, and by that time I realized my 
place and said nothing. Jim stood with his lower lip pouted out, 
and one foot digging into the rug. No one said anything until 
Tessie asked: ‘‘ Are you going to scold Jimmie, Mother?” 

“Certainly not,” said Eleanor, in that cheerful tone which I 
beliéve is also a part of the new pedagogy; and I cannot honestly 
call it disagreeable, though rather insincere so early in the day as 
breakfast-time—“ Certainly not, but I am going to ask him why he 
went to the kitchen instead of coming to breakfast?” 

“He was late,” put in Tom—for those boys talk for each other— 
‘“‘and so, of course, he don’t get no breakfast, and sometimes the 
cook gives it to him.” 
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There was a pause and Eleanor looked at me. I did not-consider 
it my place to explain, for I feared that might mean a defense. Then 
Eleanor said: “It would be better to talk grammatically, dear, and’ 
to have your breakfast here than in the kitchen. Now that you are 
ten years old I think that Aunt Theresa and I would rather you had 
plenty of warm food before going to school.” 

Of course I said I thought that tardiness should be punished, and 
both Eleanor and Hubert agreed. 

Hubert said that Jim should do some weeding after school. At 
this Jim broke into tears and wailed something about wanting his 
horrid old stepmother to let him alone, and that he’d rather sneak 
his breakfast in the kitchen than weed. Hubert ordered him to be 
silent and to come to the library as soon as breakfast was over, but 
you can imagine how disagreeable it was. Naturally young Tom 
sulked too. . And it is very hard to ignore such things. 

In a way I pitied and still pity Eleanor, for these boys are very 
difficult. I have always had trouble with them myself, and Iam an 
experienced woman. 

While Jim was in the library with Hubert, Eleanor took Tom 
with her into. the garden. He was cross and unwilling to go; but 
[ suppose he was afraid of Hubert, for he went. After a while I saw 
the two of them and Tessie under a tree, and Eleanor seemed to 
be telling them a story. I have never told the children stories, 
for | am not imaginative, but have always got them good books; and 
with the encouragement I have given them it is a strange thing to 
me that the boys are so backward in school, and that Tessie cannot 
even read at eight years of age. 


7 LEANOR has taken hold in the house very well,except that she has 
_« changed our order of food considerably. We never have turnips or 
cabbage or parsnips now, because she considers them coarse food, and 
because the children dislike parsnips. My own theory has been that 
they should be made to like all sorts of food. Moreover we never 
have bread pudding any more, which I have been brought up to 
consider both wholesome and agreeable. Besides I think it has a 
lemocratic effect on children. How good for a boy, whose father 
vas money and position, to reflect, as he eats this savory dish, that 
|| over our country hundreds of little boys of all classes are eating 
read pudding with him at that very hour! But we never see it on 

e table now, because the twins do not like it. 

Almost I think Eleanor is making changes for the sake of changes. 
in the other hand she may be making them because of the self- 
pinionatedness which teachers and young married women often 
ave in bringing up children not their own. It may be this, because 
1 other ways she shows much consideration for me. She never 
rders the car without asking first if 1 want to use it, and if I do—for 
have tested her—she puts off her own plans with what seems a very 
od grace.- Also, if I express a liking for a book or for a certain 
iece of embroidery I am certain to find it on my table a day or two 
iter. She pays the greatest attention to my opinions, except on 
atters which concern the bringing up of the children. I fear she 
: opposing me here to weaken my authority with them and teach 

them to love her quickly. For strangely enough they are still sus- 
icious of her—all but Tessie. This may be due to the fact that the 
wins are suspicious by nature and have a prejudice against step- 
iothers, and, besides, are generally ungrateful; or it may be due to 
lolly’s example. Molly does not call her ‘‘Mother,’? as Hubert 
lirected, and has a very subdued though polite manner toward her. 
he boys, of course, see this; the wonder to me is that Hubert 
vesn’t. 


!N ANOTHER regard I distrust my sister-in-law’s judgment. Ican 
} give you no better example than to tell you an incident that hap- 
ened the other day. She and Tessie were in the garden, forthe child 
her shadow. They were behind the hedge, which means that they 
were in the most sheltered part of the garden. I happened to bein 
he summer-house, reading, but they did not know I was there, asit is 
ny custom now to look over my mending in the morning. Actually 
‘hey were running up and down like two children. My sister-in-law 
had thrown away every shred of decorum. She was even hopping 
up and down and giving little squeals. No other word expresses it: 
heer romping. Presently they sat down on the bank below the 
ummer-house and panted ina loud and most unladylike manner. 
Then Eleanor said: ‘‘Oh, Baby dear, let me put my head against 
our shoulder.’’ 
**You shall be my baby,” Tessie said. 
“Ves, do let me,” replied Eleanor, and actually her voice sounded 
; if she were in earnest. ‘‘Oh, Tessie, I’m so little and so afraid. 
Please do love me hard, hard, and take care of me.”’ 
Did you ever hear such language from a grown woman’s lips? 
The child seemed to take it naturally, and she patted Eleanor’s cheek 


like a little oldgrandmother. Asa rebuke I came out of the summer- 
house, and I assure you Eleanor looked very much confused. 

It is all very strange and tentative in this house. Hubert is quite 
unaware of it. He seems to think that everything Eleanor does is 
perfect, and does not appear to have noticed the changes, not even 
the very vital one of dragging us all into the library for a few minutes 
after dinner. I have rebelled, for that is the time I like to write 
letters. It may be that when Molly and I go abroad things will lose 
this tentative aspect. 

I must stop now, for the dinner-bell is ringing. It is something of 
a relief not to have to ‘“‘keep” this house, but I am afraid Eleanor is 
not a perfect housekeeper. I do not consider her absolutely tidy. 


ULY the Tenth—A good deal has happened since I began this 

letter. Indeed I have been very much perturbed. When I was 
interrupted I was about to tell you of Eleanor’s place in the com- 
munity here. You remember my stating that Mrs, Clayton was 
opposed to the marriage. She made her attitude conspicuous the 
day Molly graduated by refusing to be introduced to Eleanor. Of 
course she has not come to see us. Most of the best people have 
called—all old friends of Hubert, and evidently anxious to welcome 
his wife. But Mrs. Clayton’s attitude has affected a few important 
women. They are mostly people who have come here since Hubert’s 
first wife died, and who therefore have a more or less casual acquaint- 
ance with him. They are all acquainted with me, of course, but not 
well acquainted, for, as you know, I have been too serious-minded 
to mingle much in ordinary society. These women who have so far 
not called are all friends of Mrs. Clayton; the families of one or two 
were directly or indirectly affected by the peculations of Eleanor’s 
father; some of them are bored, perhaps, with having to welcome one 
— in any Case it does not seem as if they are going 
to call: : 

I had been seriously considering going to Mrs, Clayton and remon- 
strating with her for having informed her friends that Eleanor was 
the daughter of the notorious Blake. Why not let sleeping dogs lie? 
But I received a shock the other night which quite decided me not to 
move in the matter. Hubert announced that his brother-in-law, 
Richard Blake, was coming to visit us for the rest of the summer. 

““The poor chap has had typhoid fever out there in Idaho,”’ 
Hubert said, ‘‘and never told us a word about it till now. He is 
coming here to recuperate.”’ 

The boys expressed interest, for it seems that Eleanor has been 
telling them what a wonderful rider ‘“‘Uncle Dick” is, and what 
things he can make out of wood, and all that. It is very easy to 
interest a boy in a young man. But ah! that thought brought 
another. Isn’t it easy also to interest a young girl ina young man? 
My eyes flew to Molly, whose face was alight with pleasure. 

I mu say that I think Eleanor is unwise to allow Molly to ask 
her boy friends here to Sunday supper. My theory on the subject 
you know. Eleanor says that if Molly isnot brought up ina natural 
way with boys she will be awkward or shy with them, or else senti- 
mental. Eleanor thinks that if she meets them in the presence of her 
family there will be no question either of self-consciousness or of 
silliness. This also seems to be the new pedagogy. My own feeling 
is that you never can tell when a girl will be silly, or a young man. 
And to have a young man in the very house! 

But that was not allI feared. I do not believe that the child is 
necessarily like the parent. From what I have seen of Eleanor I 
cannot believe that she can resemble her unspeakable father. But 
heredity does count; not every one escapes it, and for all we know 
this Dick may be exactly like his father. I willsay, indeed, thatI do 
not think Eleanor would bring a pernicious influence into her hus- 
band’s family. But I do not trust Eleanor’s judgment fully; and, 
besides, a sister is often blind to a brother’s faults. 


LL THIS passed through my head asI looked at Molly’s glowing 
face. And it is still in my mind asI look down now into the 
garden where Molly and that young manare playing tennis together. 
He isa big creature, a good deal like Eleanor, with gray eyes and dark 
hair, but much more full of life. He is just as young as the twins in 
some ways, roistering with them in the garden as much as his strength 
permits. His strength! There is another point. Can you not see 
how a palish young man, recuperating from illness, would work upon 
the sympathies of a silly young girl? 

I cannot say that I have seen much evidence of this silliness, but 
then I am with them very little. They are together much of the 
time. Mrs. Clayton has actually written mea pleading letter, beg- 
ging me to warn Hubert. Evidently, from this impertinence, she 
thinks Hubert does not know he has married into the Blake family. 
I must of.course put her down, but it will not be easy when I quite 
agree with her as to the dangers of propinquity. I must not let her 






















































“*Kinsley Blake!’ She Cried, Staring at Dick; “How Dare Kinsley Blake’s Son Dance With My Niece!’” 
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“*My Stepmother’s Hurt, Quiet Face Keeps Coming Up to Me”’ 


know that on the score of his being a Blake—with, for all I can tell, 
the worst Blake tendencies—and on the score of his being a young 
man, I object to his presence in this house with a silly child like 
Molly, who thinks she is grown up because an ill-advised stepmother 
has allowed her to put up her hair and wear long dresses. 

He is a breezy, attractive person, which makes it all the worse. 

And now, John, I tell youthe incident which gives me my crowning 
fear. It happened this afternoon when Molly and the young man 
stood at the gate, waiting to mect Eleanor and Tessie, who were com- 
ing down the street. As they reached the gate so did little Minnie 
Clayton with her nurse. She stopped to speak to Tessie, and her 
nurse dragged her away as if my brother’s child had the plague. 
Eleanor’s face went white. At that moment Molly leaned across 
the gate and put her arms about Eleanor’s neck. 

“*Mother, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘I’m not going to Europe with Aunt 
Theresa. I am going to stay at home and help you.”’ 

“Mother, dear!’’ What was that but a phrase to impress the 
young man with her sweetness and helpfulness? She had never 
called Eleanor that before. And why is she staying here instead of 
going on a delightful trip abroad? Why, John, if not for further 
propinquity with this young Blake? 

Advise me as SOon as you Can. ee ee ee Y 

THERESA MarTIN. 

ROM the “commonplace book” of Eleanor Blake Garrett: 

August the Twelfth—I did not really think I should ever 
be confiding in this book again. | had the dream that when 
I was married I could lean absolutely on Hubert. But I have 
learned that no woman can lean absolutely on her husband 
unless she isa vampire. There must be distresses that she 
longs to tell him about, that she wants him to smooth away 
for her, but she must keep them to herself for the sake of 
their mutual welfare. Later, when the distresses have gone 
by, she can tell him, and there may be a little retro- 
spective petting perhaps. 

In my long years of mothering Dick and the school- 
children I am afraid I looked forward to a husband as a 
great, strong creature who would ‘‘mother’”? me. My 
Hubert is great and strong, but he needs mothering as 
much as ever Dick did, for he has had so many lonely 
years. Sol have had to keep on my garment of depend- 
ableness, and put brooding wings over my husband as 
well as his children. And I love it. That dear, great 
Hubert! How happy he is, how entirely unaware of any- 
thing straining inthe domestic atmosphere! It isalmost 
funny the way he grieves if anything appears on the 
surface, if one of the twins should be rude to me, or dis- 
obedient. As if a little thing like that mattered in the 
long run! It is the general atmosphere that troubles 
me, that I must clear up—not only the domestic atmo- 
sphere, but the social as well, for the two would sooner 
or later intermingle. These old friends of Hubert who 
do not wish to know me were part of his life before ever 
I was, and they should belong to him yet. I must not 
let myself say that it is hard those people should be 
antagonistic toward me for no fault of my own; somehow 
I must win them. 


P TO acertain point the domestic atmosphere is all 
that I hoped it would be. At first I feared that the 
arrival of my precious Dick would add only another 
difficulty. Quite the contrary! I should have counted 
on the dear boy’s genuineness and tact. When he first 
came Theresa was especially stiff. She had an attitude 
of stern Puritan disapproval, tempered by chastened 
resignation, which puzzled the poor boy. However, with 
that delightful acceptance of existing facts and condi- 
tions which is part of his charm, he put it down to 
“just her way,” and insisted on being as amiable and 
unconscious as if she had received him with open arms. 
Hubert, of course, treated him like a brother. As tothe 
children, Tessie and he won each other’s heart at once, 
while the boys stood off and looked at him—for exactly 
fifteen minutes. Then they capitulated, and if 1 am 
succeeding beautifully with my dear little soms it is 
because my big young brother unconsciously won them 
forme. They stand breathless before a person able to 
perform every known “‘stunt,” as they call it, in the 
gymnasium; who can do strange things with packs of 
cards and ivory balls; who has been in the wonderful 
West, and who can tell stories by the dozen. Dick has 
organized them and two or three other boys into a 
League of the Knights of the Round Table, and they are 
doing all sorts of modern chivalric feats, which include, 
without a word being said, the acceptance of a step- 
mother. 

I hope it is due a little to a growing fondness for 
me that the boys rarely fail to obey me now; that 
they are more considerate to Molly and more respectful 
to Aunt Theresa. They were really surprised to find 
that Dick wanted to do what I wanted him to. They 
were astonished to discover that he wanted to give up 
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DECORATION BY RUTHERFORD BOYD 


been interest- 
ing to me to 
note the status of 
the eldest sister in 
a family because 
I am one myself. 
There are eight of 
us, so that we have 
always been a 
somewhat conspic- 
uous household in 
this day of only one 
or two children in 
eachhome. But 
otherwise we are not 
different inany essen- 
tial respect from the 
typical American 
family of the fairly 
well-to-do middle 
class. 

Our home life has 
always been on a high 
plane. We have lived in 
a good home, well fur- 
nished, and have always kept 
one or two servants as well : 
as horses and a carriage. As NS NS 
far back as I can remember my 
father’s income from his profession 
was amply sufficient not only for our 
needs, but also for our little luxuries; and 
he has been a man of some prominence. He had 
qualities that make for success in the world, 
being stern, aggressive, domineering, bending 
everything and everybody to his will, demanding 
absolute subservience from those to whom he was 
ina position to dictate. If, then, these qualities 
asserted themselves in intensified degree in the 
home life I suppose it was a natural sequence— 
certainly inevitable when my mother’s gentle, 
yielding disposition offered no rebuke nor restraint 
to myfather. She was never able to oppose him 
in any degree, yielding and conceding every point, 
while he encroached more and more upon her 
individuality with every year. If 1 live to be a 
hundred there will ever remain in my mind the 
picture of my mother at close of day, standing on the 
doorstep, watching for my father’s return from business, 
her beautiful brown eyes wistfully soft, her face anxious 
in the uncertainty of the mood that might possess him 
at the moment, eagerly responsive if he met her with a 
smile, sadly so if he frowned. So perfectly could she read 
him that she knew by his walk, even a block away, 
whether he brought sunshine or cloud. 


[: HASalways 


O COMPLETE was his domination in the family life 
that sunlight and shadow for us came and went with 

his smile. The influence of his ugly moods descended 
upon us like a heavy, poisonous vapor that almost suffo- 
cated; and, equally, his moments of good cheer lifted our 
spiritsas the sunshine strengthens a drooping flower; and 
there were times when for days and days in succession we 
were so happy and light hearted that we felt the whole 
world must be so. We children came to understand at a 
marvelously early age how to read the “‘signs of the 
weather’’ with our mother’s precision; in every respect 


we were well-trained children. We always ran down the. 


block to meet Father, and whatever his mood he greeted 
each of us affectionately; for were not the neighbors 
watching, and was not he the model man of the commun- 
ity? But, once inside the door, one glance from him gave 
us our cue and we stood around accordingly. 

Yet we loved our father, and it gave us a real pleasure 
to gather for him the first dish of berries our garden 
afforded, to draw his chair close to the evening lamp, and 
to have his slippers ready by the brightly glowing fire. 
For he could be so kind, so gentle, so solicitous of our 
welfare, that I came to wonder while yet a child how he 
could have the cruelty and hardness of heart, when affairs 
went wrong in the business world, to come home in the 
evening with an ugly temper and inflict his displeasure 
upon those who lavished their love upon him, 

He would get out of humor for no known reason and 
sulk for days, sometimes weeks, answering our remarks 
as curtly as possible, ignoring our little attentions and 
assuming an attitude that-.made him wholly unapproach- 
able. His lack of poise and equanimity completely nulli- 
fied other really fine qualities. He lived in bondage to 
that most relentless master, Worry, and the constant 
strain and nervous tension, wholly unnecessary, under 
which he worked rendered him liable to violent outbursts 
of anger. In such fits of passion he would punish one or 
several of the children severely for some trivial misde- 
meanor which in a better mood he would never have 
noticed. 


\ E MIGHT have been able to throw off the evil effects 

of this unfortunate influence if we had been per- 
mitted to find diversion and relaxation outside our home, 
in the amusements which most of our friends and neigh- 
bors welcomed and considered innocent. But my father 
aspired to be, and was, a religious leader in the com- 
munity, and he held his family toa strict observance of 
the forms and requirements of ourchurch. We were never 
allowed to play a game of cards nor todancea step, and 
if these amusements were introduced at a neighbor’s 
house or at any friend’s where we had been invited for 
an evening’s pleasure we were to get up and come home, 
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If either amuse- 
ment was _indi- 
cated on the card 
of invitation we 
regretfully de- 

clined, and if not 

indicated we al- 
ways tried to find 
out, before accept- 
ing, just what was 
to be the form of 
entertainment. The 
theater was abso- 
lutely prohibited; it 
was the open door to 
perdition. I was 
eighteen years old be- 
fore I saw a play or 
heard any music worth 
while. Sothere were few 
pleasures possible to us 
in acity, and it soon be- 
came a problem to keep 
the boys at home and 
make life endurable, if not 
in some degree happy. 
Very early in life I recog- 
nized this as my particular 
work; for Mother was always 
so absorbed in her husband and 

babies—there always seemed to be a 

new baby—that she had little time for 
the older children beyond their physical and 
material needs; and Father always expected us to 
find our sole pleasure in Sunday-school, church and 
Christian Endeavor societies. There was not one 
of us children opposed to regular church attend- 
ance nor unwilling to take his or her share of church 
duties, but we wanted a little play to balance 
matters somewhat. 

In early years I was the most timid and shrink- 
ing of all the children; but in time I came to 
have an easier approach to Father, when the 
“evil days were upon him,” than any one else. 
I think this was because he felt the unexpressed 
demands of my soul upon him. I gave him abso- 
lute obedience and respect and felt that I was 
entitled to courtesy and consideration in return. 
When he would come home in an ugly mood and begin 
the old, old harangue I would quietly get up and leave 
the room and avoid him entirely except at meals; so 
that, as the years passed, he came to realize that if we 
were to have any intercourse he must meet me on high 
ground, where, and only where, I would comply with 
his most exacting demands even if it meant the sacrifice 
of self. And, strange as it may seem, he appreciated 
the relation thus established between us, and I was able 
to ask favors for myself and for others that no other 
child would have risked asking for. I had the good 
sense, however, not to antagonize him by asking for 
things already on the proscribed list. So it became an 
ordinary thing for one of the boys to say: “Sister, you 
ask Father to let me do this, won’t you?’ Even 
Mother has many times said to me, if we were planning 
some family matter that must have his sanction: 
“Daughter, you speak to Father about it.” 

Thus I became more and more intimately bound up in 
the lives of all the family, and, being one of those who 
count not the cost too great if only a loved one may be 
served, I gave myself more and more to this labor of love, 
and took upon my young shoulders (for I was still in 
school) cares and responsibilities that some mothers do not 
acknowledge. Many have been the nights during which I 
have heard the clock strike every hour until dawn while 
I lay on a sleepless pillow, thinking—thinking. 


Y HIGH SCHOOL course I completed at the age of 

sixteen, and thereafter Mother and I were like sisters. 
Nothing was clearer to me than my duty to her in her 
difficult position, and I planned with her all the meals, 
any changes in the house, and every garment for the entire 
family; I accompanied her on all shopping tours, and, 
when delicate health kept her indoors, I went alone; I 
directed the children’s studies and planned for their 
pleasures; and if the cook were absent I took her place 
in the kitchen until another cook could be secured. I 
cannot remember the time when my every hour was not 
filled with home duties. But above and beyond these 
things my position as companion and counselor to the 
younger children, as peacemaker between them in their 
little disputes, and as intermediary between them and 
Father, ameliorating in some degree the severity of his 
discipline—this was more than a duty: it was a privilege 
which I could not forego. To them I was ‘Sister’ in 
all that the word implies. In their flattering estimation 
there was nothing I could not do, from making a kite or 
a doll dress, or mending a baseball glove, to solving the 
most intricate problem in trigonometry. 

Having taken the public-school course I was trained 
in the ‘‘ system,” and the help I was able to give the other 
children with their lessons in the evening proved a very 
strong tie between us. In addition to the school work 
we read a great deal together, the old classics and new 
books as well, chiefly those of historical interest; and in 
these hours given to them I learned much myself. They 


were reading books, but I was reading books and human. 


hearts. I have often wondered how it would have been 
possible to keep the boys off the streets (with girls it is 
different), and satisfied at home, if we had not possessed 
in common a genuine love of literature. Then, too, we 
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were all fond of music. My sister and I both played the 
piano, and a younger sister and brother had lessons regu- 
larly from me. Thus with the home duties appointed for 
each, before and after school hours, we were a busy family 
and our days were too full to leave much time for craving 
the things that were denied us. 

It was no real sacrifice for me to give up cards and 
dancing, but I had shed many a tear because I could not 
witness some noted play that all my friends were discuss- 
ing in advance and the lines of which I could repeat right 
along, so thoroughly had I studied the text. Of course | 
could have defied my father’s authority and have gon 
anyway as often as I wished, but it would have precipi 
tated a storm and a general upheaval of domestic affair: 
each time; and rather than cross him, or give him oppor- 
tunity to say that I led the boys into defiance of his wil! 
I renounced the theater and stayed at home; and th. 
brothers and sisters stayed with me. 


UT such unyielding restrictions bore grievously upo 
spirited, manly boysclimbing up in the teens, who fe! 
that honorable conduct entitled them to some freedon 
It would have been a different matter if Father ha 
kept them at home for an evening’s pleasure in his cor:- 
pany, for an intimately sympathetic talk, for plans an | 
dreams of the future. But he was usually buried in some 
book in his study, or was quite likely to be out of humor, 
in which case he would probably summon one of the boy: 
before him to be berated and lectured for something thai 
might have happened yesterday, or last week, or last year. 
How my heart has ached almost to bursting on looking 
into a brother’s face, as he emerged from such a scenc, 
to see the quiver of the lip and the teeth pressed firm. 
I could read the signs, and, though a mere girl myself, | 
knew full well what was ahead unless this unkindness 
could be overbalanced by a love unfathomable. 

So it was not wholly a surprise to me, on going into 
Richard’s room one day, to find him with hat on, placing 
a few articles of clothing in a traveling bag. 

“Why, where are you going?” I exclaimed. 

“Tam going away,” he answered. ‘I am tired of 
injustice and bullying; I am tired of being quarreled with; 
Iam going to the end of the world.” 

Fora moment I could say nothing. I was struck dumb. 
But love put the words in my mouth. ‘What will I do 
without you?”’’ I asked, dropping into the nearest chair. 

He looked at me a moment, and, putting hisarm about 
my shoulder, said: ‘‘Sister, you go too.” 

‘But what would Mother do? Oh, we mustn’t think 
of it,dear! It is hard, I know, but things will be better 
after a while, and we are needed here. Think of the 
humiliation it would mean to all the family to have one go 
away. How could it be explained to the prying world?”’ 
Breaking off from this I asked: ‘‘ Will you put the horses 
to the carriage and drive me to Mrs. Martin’s?”’ 

He was quick to see my subterfuge and smiled. ‘‘ You 
didn’t really come for that, Sister, but I'll do it gladly.” 

While he was about that I took the folded garments 
from the bag, and, putting them away, closed it with a 
click and set it back in the closet. 

Wedroveto Mrs. Martin’sand then down by the river— 
a beautiful, shaded drive—and talked of everything but 
one; and when we came home he had new courage and 
was captain of his soul. 


HE years passed all too rapidly, and the time came 

when the girls must go away to finish school, and the 
boys, one.by one, to college. It was at this time that I 
began my work as a teacher in the public schools and 
found myself almost overwhelmed with the multitude of 
my duties. These were also years of what might be called 
“literary activity,” since within their space I wrote letters 
enough, [am sure, to make many volumes, if bound in 
book form, hoping thus to forge more strongly the home 
ties and grapple the absent ones more closely to our 
hearts, so they could better withstand such objectionable 
influences as might besiege their lives at this period. To 
one of these letters I had this reply: 

But for your influence, Sister dear, and Mother’s—but for the 
life lines you two have thrown out to me—I fear I could never have 
breasted the waves and won through. I have had fiercer struggles 
than either of you know. Oh, I don’t like to think about them! 

To hurry on: School and college are now over for 
all except one. The girls are accomplished and very 
attractive, the boys are superior young fellows and stand 
head and shoulders above most of their boyhood friends; 
two of them have already scored such unusual success 
as to be conspicuous among their associates in business. 

And I? I, too, am coming into my heritage. I have 
kept my health, and many and varied interests have 
preserved my youth; my thirty years do not bear very 
heavily upon me. I have completed one chapter of a 
difficult life. The remainder of life’s story will be sim- 
pler and brighter. 

Has it been worth while? Athousand times, yes. For 
oh, how more than completely these dear ones have repaid 
me for all my extravagant expenditure of love just in being 
what they are! I count it a finer thing to have helped 
them to achieve their best than to have written my own 
name on the scroll of fame. Those of us who remain at 
home live in harmony with our father. All being about 
grown we are granted the right of individual judgment. 
The scepter has not departed, but Father wields it with 
a gentler hand and views his little kingdom with a more 
comprehending heart. His children are a credit to him. 
There is not a black sheep in the family, not a drone nora 
laggard; and it is beautiful to see the deference they show 
him as the years creep upon him and the social solitude 
deepens about him; while Mother softly reiterates: ‘All 
things work together for good.” 
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HE happiness above all others 
that I desire for my daughter 
is that of a happy married 
life, and I feel very strongly 
that for the great majority 
of women such a life must 
mean the home life. 

“But you are happily 
married and an artist,’ my 
fd . 7k friends tell me when I voice 
ZaIE? Foe this opinion. 

It is true. I married when I was only 
twenty, and my home life has been ideal. 
My husband, my child and I have been to- 
gether almost constantly. My art has in- 
volved no sacrifice of my home life, and my 
home life has decidedly helped my art. When 
I made my début in opera in Berlin, at the 
age of seventeen, the critics said that while 
I had fine quality in my voice I was cold and 
had obviously never loved; and they told 
the truth. 

To be a thorough artist, to sing with the 
heart, one must love and know the happiness 
that comes from a life with the person one 
loves, The wonderful experience of marriage 
and motherhood must deepen and solidify 
any woman’s power of artistic expression. It 
is not that marriage means the sacrifice of 
art; it is rather that art so often demands 
the putting aside of the highest responsibili- 
ties and pleasures of married life. 


a 


HAD been on the operatic stage only three 

years and had been married less than a year 
when I was invited to leave Berlin and come 
to this country. Since then I have sung in 
New York every season with the exception 
of a year and a half. My husband has busi- 
ness interests both in this country and in 
Germany, so we have never been separated 
for any length of time. My daughter travels 
with me. Wealways have an apartment here, 
with our own pictures and books and little 
home furnishings, and I assure you the prima 
donna never encroaches upon the functions 
of mother and house mistress. 

But I do not believe that the average 
woman can safely combine a domestic and a 
professsional career. What she often does is 
to marry and then persist in directing her 
life along its old lines, no matter how far these 
may lead her from the home fireside. 

Maybe I am hopelessly medieval, but I 
shouldn’t like my daughter to follow “a 
career’’ at such a cost. Success in the work 
one loves is a beautiful thing; I am glad that 
it has been introduced among the prizes of 
womanhood. But let us make no mistake: 
the grand prize for every woman is a happy 
marriage. Do youthink I want my daughter 
to join that strange army of woman workers 


who are deliberately ignoring this truth? 
Do you think I want her to be a dislocated 
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woman? That is what the ‘‘new woman” 
really is. For independence of fame, or 
money, or whatever false fetish she adopts, 
she has given up the real altar and fire: the 
altar of love and the fire on the home hearth. 

My daughter is only eighteen, but already 
she knows how to cook and sew and manage 
a house. She understands how to make her 
clothing, too, both underwear and outside 
garments, and she mends very neatly. As for 
cooking she has not learned simply the con- 
coction of desserts, but she has roasted meats 
and cooked vegetables and prepared all the 
substantial dishes. Every German girl is 
taught these things,even the Royal Princesses. 
It is not that I imagine my daughter will ever 
have to perform all the work of a household, 
but how can she properly instruct her servants 
unless she knows what should be done and 
how to doit? You see I have always thought 
of her future life as that of a happy housewife 
rather than that of a great singer. 


or here, perhaps, I ought to say that 
there is a quite intimate and personal 
reason why I deprecate a professional career 
for my little girl. She is my only child, and, as 
I have said, she has been with me constantly 
from her baby days until now. She has not 
left me even to go to school, for I arranged 
for a governess and other excellent teachers 
to come to her. She was the happiness of my 
leisure hours when she was little, and now 
she has become my companion and friend. 
Every evening that I sing she is with me in 
my dressing-room, and the most delightful 
hours in the lives of both of us are those we 
spend together. A career would mean sepa- 
ration. I could not be with her during her 
studies on account of my own work. 

The girl who wishes to sing in grand opera 
must go to Europe not only for study, but 
also to find employment. Six or seven years 
of experience of operatic réles is almost an 
absolute essential before anything like success 
can be obtained. When I was studying sing- 
ing, and during my first years on the stage, 
I lived at home with my mother in Berlin. I 
went tothe opera house as a stenographer 
here goes to her office. But in America no 
such arrangement is possible. The Metropol- 
itan Opera House maintains a higher stand- 
ard than any other in the world, but for that 
very reason. it offers no place to singers 
without reputations. 

My daughter would be compelled to go 
abroad, and so would miss, during the years 
when her mind and soul are most impression- 
able, the advice of her best friend, her mother. 


Under such circumstances she would be as 
unhappy as I. In short we love each other 
and want to be with each other as long as 
possible. Marriage will not come for several 
years yet, whereas a musical career must 
start at once. 

It may be that American women will think 
Iam too sentimental. In my country the rea- 
sons of the heart are quite as important as 
those of the head, but yet I have plenty of 
practical objections to a professional life for 
my little girl, She has a very pretty voice 
and is thoroughly musical. But there is no 
royal road to success as a singer, and for ob- 
vious reasons my daughter is not as well fitted 
as I was to undergo the hardships which all 
beginners must overcome. 


Y YOUTH was an extremely strict and 

simple one. My father was the post- 
master in the little Prussian town of Stettin. 
His salary was small, and I not only learned 
housework, but also regularly helped my 
mother to care for our servantless honie. My 
father was a good man, but strict and severe. 
The stage was anathema to him, and he 
frowned on gay clothes, dancing and most 
other pleasures. It was with reluctance that 
he permitted me to begin taking singing les- 
sons when I was seven years old. When I was 
sixteen he died, leaving my mother a small 
pension. It was absolutely necessary that I 
earn some money, and luckily I obtained a 
hearing before a prominent musical director 
in Berlin. From the days of my earliest child- 
hood I had been imbued with the idea that 
to work, and work hard, was the natural life 
for everybody. So I struggled through the 
difficult first years of a stage career, prac- 
ticing and studying incessantly, and mean- 
while earning a very moderate salary. 

My daughter’s childhood has been different 
from mine. She can only remember the time 
when my success was made. She has seen 
me gain in comparative youth a high position 
in musical art. She would therefore not be 
satisfied with success in a small way, even at 
the beginning. And it would be a terrible 
disappointment for her to struggle for years, 
like so many singers, and even then not reach 
a supreme place. I feel that I must protect 
her even against the possibility of such a 
disappointment. 

My art is a sublime one, and I hope with 
all my heart that I may for many years to 
come be able to practice it. But at the same 
time I am fully aware of the enormous phys- 
ical and mental demands an operatic career 
makes upon a woman. There is no let-up 
from the first year of training to the last year 
before retirement. The girl studying to be a 
singer must follow the simplest regimen. She 
can have no social life, for she must retire 
early and avoid tiring herself out. Her food 
must be of the simplest and plainest. She 
must work incessantly, practicing over and 
over the same monotonous round. Her 
brains must work, too, for she has several 
languages in which to perfect herself. 


VEN after she has arrived the sum of her 

laborsis scarcely lessened. There is con- 
stant study, the unremitting anxiety about 
costumes, the long rehearsals, the self-denial 
stillto be observed. I practice at least two 
hours a day; and think what it means to put 
one’s whole heart into a great part and ap- 
pear before a public which is highly trained 
in musical matters and has its own distinctive 
views about all operatic interpretations! 
How do I know beforehand that my daugh- 
ter would be able to stand such a strain on 
mind and body? 

I have spoken of mental and physical strain, 
purposely avoiding the word ‘‘moral.” In 
the popular acceptance of this word the moral 
temptations of the stage are greatly over- 
rated. A woman working there has less like- 
lihood of going wrong than a woman playing 
at work in a business office, or even a woman 
idling her life away in society. Artists have 
to work so hard and keep so physically fit, if 
they would not have their art suffer, that 
they have no time for folly. 

I should have no fears for my daughter in 
this respect, but a successful stage career is 
apt to develop an abnormal vanity. It is 
easy to sink back ona bed of laurels and roses, 
listening to the sirens’ song of the sycophants. 
And aside from the deleterious effect of all 
this flattery on one’s art the character is apt 
to be changed by the exaggerated egotism. 
My little girl is so genuine and simple, so free 
from self-consciousness now, that a stage suc- 
cess would be bought dear at the sacrifice of 
all this charming innocence and naturalness. 


INALLY, I have toconfess, success is such 

a lottery! To win the public is a gift that 
is born with one. How do I know that my 
daughter possessesit? It has taken me many 
years and my best efforts to win the popular- 
ity which I think I enjoy today and which I 
cherish so much. I have not been compelled 
to sacrifice the normal happiness of a woman’s 
life. That, again, is my good fortune; and 
I could not wish my child to risk that pure 
delight against a possible renown that must 
imply a heartbreaking struggle. 
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The Story of a Girl Who Didn’t Know Her Father Loved Her 
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till her fingers were cramped. But a vision of her 

father’s expression when he should glance at the 
imperfect letters sent a flush to her face and an additional 
tenseness to her fingers. 

She looked up at the sound of her mother’s voice. 

“I think you have written quite long enough, my dear,” 
the gentle tones said; ‘‘ you may put aside your book now.”’ 

“Tt won’t please Father,’ the girl 
answered, with a little sadness creeping 
into the words. 

She paused for a moment. 

“Tt seems strange that a girl of four- 
teen should have to practice writing so 
steadily.” 

“You are well advanced in all your 
other studies,’’ her mother told her en- 
couragingly. ‘‘So put away your book 
now and run out into the air for a little 
while.”’ 

Florence obeyed, greatly relieved. In 
the joy of the spring she forgot that 
honesty is an excellent thing, and flung 
herself heartily into the games of her 
playmates. 

Then she heard the whistle of the train; 
in a moment she left the ring of laughing 
children and ran into the house. 

“Is my hair untidy, Mother?” she A 
panted; ‘and shall I put on my blue 
dress?”’ 

‘‘Come here,’’ Mrs. Stetson answered. 

When the girl approached she gazed at her mother’s face 
in surprise. ‘‘What is the matter, Mother?’’ she asked. 
“Does your head ache?” 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Stetson said softly; but with a certain 
wistfulness she kissed the little girl. ‘‘Put on your white 
dress, Florence,”’ she said then; ‘‘and, dearie, try to hurry, 
won't you?” 

“T meant to, Mother,’ Florence answered, hastening up 
the stairs; ‘I’m going to meet Father.”’ 


F tt ee in had written ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy” 


HEN she came down again she paused only for a quick 
word to her mother, then flew down the path tothe gate. 

She hurried so fast that she met her 
father halfway between the station and 
their home. She ceased skipping when 
his tall figure came into view around the 
corner, and walked sedately toward him. 
When she reached his side she searched his 
face lovingly, yet with a marked anxiety 
in her eyes. 

He spoke in an even tone. “Well, 
Florence,” he said, ‘‘what have you done 
today ?”’ 

“Studied my lessons, Father,’’ she re- 
plied; ‘‘and helped Mother with Little 
Sister!” 

He said nothing more, but walked 
beside her, holding her hand in his. Once 
she looked up at him again, and in doing 
so her foot struck a little mound in the 
walk. She almost stumbled, but saved 
herself by clutching his hand tightly. 

“That was very careless of you,” Mr. 
Stetson said at once; ‘you should look 
where you are going.”’ 

“Yes, Father’’—the sudden, unac- 
countable tears came to the girl’s eyes—“I was looking at 
you,” she explained finally. 
~ “Look before you when you are walking,” he said again. 

In silence they reached the house. Mrs. Stetson stood on 
the veranda smiling a welcome at her husband. As he came 
near she raised her sweet face and received his kiss. 

“I suppose the neighbors enjoy this exhibition,” he said, 
half smiling. 

“The vine hides us,”’ his wife began; and a little quiver 
crossed her lips. But Mr. Stetson did not notice. Florence 
still clung to his hand. As they reached the door of the 
sitting-room she ran to her desk. Her father watched her. 

“What are you doing, Florence?” he 
called. 

“‘T want to show you my school work, 
Father,’’ she answered softly. 

Mr. Stetson looked at her without 
speaking fora moment; then, witha slight 
sternness manifest in his voice, he said: 
“You know, Florence, that I never ex- 
amine your work before dinner. -And 
another thing, I wish that you would 
learn to speak above a whisper when you 
address me.”’ 


RS. STETSON stood near. Herkecn 

eyes saw the change that passed over 
her daughter’s face. But she was not pre- 
pared for the sudden steadying of the 
trembling lips; the sudden fierce light 
that replaced the hurt one in the girl’s 
eyes. Almost with fear she saw the 
lightninglike transformation take place. 
She shrank back against the wall as the 
girl spoke. 

“T have to speak in a whisper to you, 
Father,’’ she cried—and her tones were 
low and tense—‘‘I have to, because I am afraid of you—of 
my own father!”’ 

Then with the world turned to chaos, and amazed at her 
own temerity, she sprang past her astounded father, and 
beyond her mother; she went out to the little side porch, 
where lay shelter and peace. But as she stood, trembling 
and penitent, her father’s voice reached her ears. 

He was speaking to his wife. “Alice’’—the tones were 
crisp—‘‘is that the way you have raised her?’’ He paused 
for a moment, the terrible hurt within him finally rushing 
the words forth: ‘And why should she fear me?” 








“** That Was Very Careless of You’” 





“*T Don't Care Now for Anything!’” 





““*Are You Glad, Too, Father?’” 
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Before Mrs. Stetson could speak Florence again entered 
the room. 

“T heard you, Father,”’ she said; “‘and please forgive me; 
I am sorry I spoke as I did. I am tired, I think.” 

A relieved expression crossed the man’s face. ‘‘ Well, that 
is it, is it?’”’ He dismissed the subject with a wave of his 
hand. ‘‘Let us go in to dinner,” he said. 

But from the time of her outbreak a new spirit seemed to 
influence Florence. She had ever been 
gentle and amenable.’ But there seemed 
to grow within hera harshnessand a bitter 
resentment of her father’s ever-critical 
attitude. Once or twice she spoke rudely 
to him and was banished to her room. 

But she loved him devotedly, and 
always as far back as she could remem- 
ber her one idea had been to please him. 
Also, as long as she could remember he 
had never been thoroughly pleased with 
anything that she had done. She recalled 
his explanation that ‘praise weakens 
while criticism strengthens.” 

But, with an analysis remarkable in a 
girl of fourteen, Florence realized that 
constant criticism had made her wicked, 
as she termed it; and at times she shranlx 
from her own thoughts. 

Even to her gentle mother, who under- 
Pa =? stood so well, the girl often now spoke 
irritably. She regretted it afterward, but 
within a few days she would repeat the 
offense. 

And Mrs. Stetson, with aching heart, saw the girl grow 
cold and unimpressionable, and yet she could not remedy 
matters. 

It was at this period that Florence began to study the 
violin. She was passionately fond of music and her progress 
was rapid. She cherished the idea that in this she might 
please her father. But he, firm in his conviction that a child 
must be subjected to rigid discipline, smothered all his pride 
and pointed out to her the improvement which she could 
make by concentration. 

Then she thought to surprise him by the rendition of a 
difficult study. Hour after hour she practiced, and then, 
when she thought perfection near, she 
appealed to her mother. 

“‘Do I play it well enough for Father?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, dear,” Mrs. Stetson answered; 
“‘T am sure that he will like it.” 

Florence ran to her mother and kissed 
her. ‘‘I love you, Mother,”’ she said, with 
all the ardor of her nature; ‘‘and when I 
think of you I can always play better.” 

Mrs. Stetson spoke eagerly. ‘‘ Play for 
your father tonight,” she said, ‘‘think- 
ing of his love for you and his desire for 
your welfare.” 

Florence looked at her mother, the 
violin still in her hand. ‘I'll have to 
imagine his love,” she said with a little 
catch in her voice; ‘‘but I'll think how 
wonderful it would be if he should care 
for me and tell me so; and I’ll play to 
him, Mother.” 

So that evening, when her father had 
taken up his paper, Florence spoke hastily, 
the color staining her face. 

“Father,” she said; ‘‘may I—would you like to hear me 
play—something for you?”’ 

He glanced up quickly. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he answered; ‘‘but, 
Florence, do try to speak clearly, not haltingly.”’ 

A hasty reply sprang to the girl’s lips, but died without 
utterance at sight of her mother’s pleading face. She went 
to the piano and took down her beloved violin. As she 
fondled it she forgot her father’s words, forgot everything 
but the desire for his deep love, that alas she had to take for 
granted. 

She lifted the violin till it rested beneath her rounded chin. 
Then she began to play; the music rose, low and sweet; 
then swelled as the girl’s imaginative 
nature was given fullsway. She thought 
of little children, of flowers, and of her 
mother’s eyes; and the music poured 
out, liltingly and unwaveringly. There 
was no undercurrent of mystery, no ques- 
tioning of life’s meaning; the soul that 
directed the bow knew nothing of this; 
only a pleading, a longing for something 
that she craved. 

The man, listening, put his hand across 
his eyes. He himself had once played 
and thrilled with the joy of creation. He 
peered through his fingers at his wife and 
saw her face again in the dim twilights of 
years gone; and he remembered that in 
one of those twilights she had put her 
hand in his and promised to follow wher- 
ever he might lead. 

Florence, weakened with the effort 
that she had put forth, drew out the last 
note in a long sob. Her eyes, soft and 
appealing, sought her father. She had 
played to him; she wanted to hear him 
say that she had done well; to see his 
eyes light with pride; to feel perhaps his arms about her 
and his kisses on her cheek. 

He looked at her, and the habit of years dominated all 
other feeling. The enraptured expression faded quickly 
from his face, and when he spoke his voice had its usual crisp 
ring. 

“You did that well, Florence,” he said; ‘‘but you must 
learn control; many of your notes were weak, showing lack 
of force in your handling.” 

For a moment the girl stood before him frozen. The silent 
violin hung from her hand; then over her rushed such a 
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passionate feeling of injustice, such an overwhelming hatred 
of everything, that with all her strength she flung the violin 
from her, not even awakening when she heard it crash to the 
ground. 

Her father started forward. 

“Because I do not praise you must you exhibit such 
temper?’’ he cried angrily. ‘‘No, leave her to me!” he com- 
manded his frightened wife. ‘‘What spirit is this?” he 
continued. 

But he stopped at sight of the girl’s blazing eyes. 

“Oh!” she cried; ‘‘1 don’t care now for anything! I’! 
never study again! I’ll never try to be anybody! And I’! 
go on lying to you and deceiving you!” 

The man stood, gazing at his child as though she had lo: 
her mind. 

“What do you mean?” he stammered finally. 

“T mean,” she said distinctly, “that I am wicked righ: 
through. I’ve tried to satisfy you ever since I was a littk 
tot, but you never would be satisfied; you’ve never in al 
your life said I did anything weil. I’ve had to go to Mothe: 
always—but I wanted to please you, oh, I wanted to pleas: 
ng gana then when I saw the truth wouldn’t do I began 
to lie.” 

The man’s face was filled with horror; he felt all the groun: 
crumbling beneath his feet. He could but stare at the white 
childish face before him, so distorted with passion. 

“T’ve lain awake at night,” the girl continued recklessly, 
“‘and hated myself because I was so bad. But I’d rather bx 
bad than hear your cold voice always blaming me, alway 
saying that I never did just right. And so—and so—one oi 
the girls did my copy work and wrote my exercises, and then 
I told you horrible stories és 

Her anger was dying, and only the great, uncontrollable 
yearning filled her. 

“All the girls’ fathers thought they were just about right,” 
she went on, in a colorless little voice; ‘“‘and nothing that 
I have ever done has pleased you. I’m sorry—except for 
Mother—that I was ever born.”’ 





§ peo not looking at the drawn face before her, she crept 
away up to her little chamber to fling herself a heap of 
throbbing misery on the bed, trembling with fear of what she 
had done and believing herself to be a veritable outcast. 

Mr. Stetson went to the window and gazed out into the 
night. He heard his wife’s soft footsteps and knew that she 
was coming to him. He turned and looked into her grieved, 
pitying face. He held up his hand as she was about to speak. 

““Don’t,” he said softly; ‘‘don’t say anything.” 

She turned away, her heart torn; then she heard Little 
Sister’s cry, and, with a last look at her husband’s tall figure, 
she left him. 

The father stood at the window, alone. And through all 
his thoughts there swept the bitter knowledge that his child 
had not discovered his unfailing love for her. His mind 
reverted to the toddling babe, his first little daughter. As 
she grew older, he remembered, she had followed him wher- 
ever he went, in the garden, upstairs, and at times trotted 
after him down the street. 

And once when she was just four, and he had been ill, she 
had climbed upon his bed and put her swect baby face down 
close to his and whispered in broken sentences her love 
for him. 

And now she believed that he did not love her. He turned 
from the window and sank into a chair. He looked up and 
saw again the slim figure with poised violin. He saw again 
the radiant eyes and the trembling lips. And she had played 
to him! 

He knew that all his life he had been sternly critical. He 
had spared not even himself, and he had believed this policy 
to be a good one. He had never praised her, never shown 
his love for her. 

He forced back the bewildering tears as a pregnant thought 
came to him. 

What would not love have done for this impressionable 
little child of his—a spoken love, an unhidden love? She 
would have thrived and blossomed into a perfect woman. 
Now, by her own words, she had been turned by him into 
the paths of dishonesty. 

The love of a daughter for a father! As he saw the won- 
derful possibilities of it the tears rose beyond his control and 
fell upon his strong, fine hands. And he had thrust this gift 
from him by constant fault-finding, by sharp criticism, 
because he had thought by this means to develop the best 
within her. 

: He lowered his head until it rested on the wide arm of his 
chair. 

He thought with bitter self-reproach of his wife; of her 
eyes, saddened he knew now, by the lack of loving words 
and spoken appreciation. 


E HEARD a little rustle as the door opened, but he did 

not look up. Then he felt the pressure of a small hand, 

and, with his eyes quite wet, he glanced up at his daughter. 

‘“‘Father,”” she began; ‘‘ Mother sent me to say that I am 
sorry.” 

His heart contracted. ‘‘Mother sent me.” Would sh« 
never learn to love him again? Would she always believ: 
him to be harsh and bitter? 

The girl stood before him, then a look of surprise sprang 
to her face. 

“‘Father,”’ she cricd; ‘‘Father—have I made you cry— 
for me?”’ 

He could not answer, but all the longing, all the love that 
lay so deep within him sprang to his eyes. With a little cry 
she was quite close to him. 

‘“‘Father, Father!” she said, her voice ringing exultingly: 
‘take me into your arms—hold me to you! Oh! I’ve wanted 
that so vl 

His arms enfolded her. He felt the warmth of her body, 
this first little child of his. He stooped till his head was on 
a level with hers. 

“‘T love you,” she whispered; ‘‘and I’m glad that I came 
to you. Are you glad, too, Father?” 

For answer he held her closer, and did not even glance UP 
when the mother entered the room, and left them again 
together. 
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T WAS a favorite walk with Anthony—out across 
Blackfriars Bridge and back. He took it every day, 
sometimes two or three times a day. He grew to 
know it in all its lights and at every hour, and to know 
the crowd that streamed across it ceaselessly, hurrying 
in the gray morning toward the city and hurrying back 
at night toward something in the long brick rows they 
called ‘‘home.” Often at sunset the smoke pall was 
lifted from London and the stream across the bridge 
and the stream beneath it were lighted by a deep, glow- 
ing sky. Anthony, looking over the parapet, watched 
the sluggish water and felt the crowd passing ceaselessly 
behind. He liked to feel them close, always going, 
never resting; his ears listened to the rhythm of feet. 
When he turned and looked at the faces he lost for a 
moment the march of feet; the faces were tired or sad 
or set vacantly ahead; only the feet marched together. 
Anthony, with his back to the parapet, watched them 
pass and repass—all the shoes of London, old and new. 
They troubled him, the shapes of the moving feet on 
the bridge. It was not only that they were ragged and 
broken and needed mending; they seemed also to be 
saying something to him—all of them together. Gradu- 
ally he came to see that two patterns covered them all, 
two lasts had served to give the shapes; there were 
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heavy, working shoes with stubbed, clumping lines, and 
a little obstinate and harsh and dull as the heels wore 
down or sides bulged and toes raised themselves and 
gaped; and there were the gentle, polite shoes with slim 
lines and long, thin vamps, shoes that did not tread the 
ground so much as move upon it graciously. 

Anthony watched them—only two kinds—and each he 
recognized and placed upon its last: plebeian and aristocrat, 
high and low, rich and poor. Anthony’s eyes followed them 
all and made swift adjustments; a little shortening here, a 
shading there; the slim last had been too thin, the clumping 
one too heavy—each must give way a little to the normal 
human foot. Anthony saw it in his mind—the firm, human 
foot, springing with spirit from the ground, at home on the 

earth. He had made many shoes from that last for rich men 
a poor men. 


NE day, staring down at the moving feet, he gave a little 

start and glanced up. The glance that met his eye smiled 
back and the stranger touched his hat and was gone—an 
American. 

Anthony drew a little breath and his eyes followed the 
retreating back, too slouching and thin, not well-set-up, not 
trim and well brushed; any English clerk would carry him- 
self more sprucely; hz lf the crowd moving past wore trim- 
mer coats more compactly buttoned. But the feet of the 
man—set toward the morning! Anthony’s eyes followed 
him—the countryman with the slouching, half-formed back 
and careless head and quick step. 

Slowly something crystallized in him, something that for 
weeks had been gathering itself from the traffic of Blackfriars 
and the sky and the Thames. The spirit of England—a 
house divided against itself; high and low; no middle 











Anthony held the thought as he might have held it 
on the shoemaker’s bench, turning it slowly, looking at it 


ground. 


from every side, half thinking, half feeling his way to the 
truth that beat its rhythm upon the bridge. A nation long- 
ing for democracy, and separated forever by its shoes, the 
shoes of the past. Only shoes of high and low, plebeian and 
aristocrat! All the great middle class that should have been 
men and women standing firm, reaching up and reaching 
down, were content with the shoes of the dead. 

Anthony felt the unrest surging on the bridge, pulsing to 
the farthest limits of the great town—strikes and threats, 
vague stirrings of resentment. This was what it meant—the 
mutterings underneath—a great middle class in need of 
shoes, and no shoes ready for them; only clumsy, lumbering, 
peasant boots, spruced up a little, and the slim, dapper boots 
of a bygone aristocracy. His quickened eye followed the 
lines again: to shorten them here and make them firm, to 
lengthen that line and lighten it and fit it to the foot; his 
fingers moved of themselves a little, and in his heart the 
understanding grew, the understanding that had been slowly 
coming to him out of the eyes of beggars and men and 
women; and it became a sudden quick sympathy for a 
nation, a whole nation condemned to wear shoes that did 
not fit—without insight to make them fit or courage to 
throw away the old lasts, to take new measures for the men, 
half tradesmen, half heroes, who walked in the cramped, 
ill-fitting shoes of England dead. 
(Page 15) 










































Thoughts like these, half confused, half felt, flitted in 
and out through Anthony’s mind as he stood watching 
the crowd surge across the bridge. It was the American 
who had started the flitting thoughts, the American 
with amused glance and trim, well-shod feet; a fellow 
countryman; and he was gone, and the democratic vistas 
that his shoes had opened were gone. 


NTHONY sighed a little and moved on. Sometimes, 

in all the moving crowd, he felt a little lonely. He 

wanted to talk with all these people on the bridge about 

the kind of shoes they wore and the principles of Democ- 
racy. He strolled slowly on. 

Suddenly he stopped and looked down; it was quite 
a different pair, and they were standing firmly planted 
beside the parapet; not American shoes—no, too broad 
and firm for Amé¢rican make; and these shoes had 
walked ina past, but not the English past—too cosmo- 
politan for English lines. 

Slowly Anthony’s eyes lifted themselves and his glance 
traveled up a pair of straight, vigorous, English legs and 
to a slim waistcoat and smooth-shaven chin and a pair 
of eyes that were looking down on him, a little absently 
it seemed; it was a fine old face, several hundred years 
old. Anthony’s eyes dropped again to the shoes, hand- 
made in every line—a master workman, craftsman, 
artist-worker. 

Anthony lifted his eyes again to the man’s ancient 
face. ‘‘Those are very unusual boots you are wearing, 
sir,” he said. 

The face stared at him. 

Anthony made a polite gesture toward the shoes; he 
spread his palms a little, as if paying homage to perfect 
workmanship. 

And the man’s eyes dropped; a-smile came to his face. 
‘‘There’s only one man in the world can make a pair like 
them,” he said. 

The boots planted themselves a little more firmly on the 
bridge, and Anthony stood looking at them with happy eyes. 
The man’s glance rested on him, half amused; the fellow 
seemed to think he had a right to stare, as if one were a show 
window or a picture gallery. 

The feet moved a trifle. 

Anthony looked up. ‘‘I should like to see the man who 
did them,”’ he said quietly. ‘* Does he live in London, sir?”’ 
‘In London? No.” 

The man turned away. He looked back; the fellow was 
staring, rapt in a vision. The boots turned back a little. 

“They were made in Berlin,”’ said the man. He could not 
have told why he volunteered it; but really, if you find a 
man reading an anonymous poem on your toes with idiotic 
delight, you have to tell him, if you know. ‘‘A man in 
Berlin,” he repeated. ‘‘ His name—I forget; Schnappes, it 
might be.”’ 

Anthony’s face was alight. 
said quietly. ‘‘I shall see him. 

‘He'll make you a pair if you pay him.” 
grown brusque. He turned to move on. 


“T am going to Berlin,” he 
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The man had 
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But Anthony’s voice held him a minute. ‘I want to talk 
to him,” said Anthony. ‘‘There must be a great many 
things he knows, things that I have thought about.”’ 

The man wheeled about and glanced down sharply. No, 
the fellow was not mad, not even touched with oddity, it 
seemed; only open and straight. The man, too, moving in 
his crowd, was often lonely. Sometimes it seemed that there 
was no one in England to talk to. He looked again sharply 
at the quiet face. 

“‘I can give you the address of the man who made them if 
you want it,”’ he said. 

“‘T should like it,” said Anthony. ‘I am going to Berlin 
with my son.” 

The man scribbled on a piece of paper and held it out. 
“That is my address,”’ he said, ‘‘'and I have the man’s at 
home somewhere, if you will come for it.” 

“‘T will come any time,” said Anthony. He took the 
paper, smoothing it in his fingers. 

“*Tomorrow then, about teatime.” 

He touched his hat and moved away through the crowd. 

Anthony watched him go. He felt somewhere a kind of 
warm glow, as if the man were a friend moving away through 
the crowd. 


Lo pee took the paper and put on her glasses and read 
it slowly: ‘‘ Raleigh, 63, Portland Square.”’ 

“*Raleigh’s a part of the place, I suppose, kind of a handle 
to it,’’ she remarked; ‘seems as if they tried to see how 
many names they could have to a place over here.” 

“‘Over here’”’ covered everything that was English and 
outlandish. 

Anthony studied the paper. ‘I thought maybe Raleigh 
was the man’s name,” he said. 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh,” said Mother promptly; ‘‘that’s 
what you're thinking of. There isn’t any ‘Sir’ on this, is 
there, or ‘Mr.’ or anything? You'll find it’s just some queer 
idea about where he lives.”’ 

And, having disposed of Portland Square and its queerness 
Mother began to set the table for supper. They always had 
“supper,” a good New England supper, at half-past five. 

Wallace was coming tonight. He had fallen into a way of 
coming in for supper, making it his tea, and dining at an hour 
that would have surprised Mother if he had happened to 
mention it. But, though Wallace still went to the theater, 
he did not so often find his way around to the back of the 
stage after the play. Before Mother dawned on London 
with her apple pies it had been the expected thing for Wallace 
Tilton—‘“‘the rich American, you know’’—to come around 
to the back of the stage and take two or three of them to 
supper. Now reproachful glances over the footlights and 
even ill-spelled little notes seemed to have no effect on 
Wallace. ‘‘He’s up to something new,” they pronounced, 
and gradually they left him to himself. He was not the only 
man in London, even if he had the money. 

And Wallace was beginning slowly to compute whether he 
had the money, and how much, and why; and to look into 
his affairs generally. In time he turned his attention to the 
office; old projects that he had forgotten recurred to him, 
and he tightened his hand onthemand on the business asa 
whole. There could be no question that he was ‘‘up to 
something new.’” The company did not go behind returns, 
If they had heard of the famous apple-pie cure they would 
probably have smiled incredulously. The main thing was 
that the business ‘‘over there’’ was steadying itself, and 
Wallace Tilton was making it pay. 

Mother looked in her cupboard and took out her best 
goodies and set them on the table, and sent Anthony out for 
cheese, and made the tea, and was ready, when the two men 
came in together, to beam upon them out of a clear conscience 
and a heart full of love. She had intended to ask Wallace 
about Portland Square, but a proposal to take her to Epping 
Forest the next day drove it out of her head. 

It was not till just as she was about to start with Wallace 
the next afternoon, a little parcel of gingersnaps stowed in 
her black bag, that she remembered Anthony’s ‘‘man.” 

‘‘T declare, I meant to go there with you,”’ she said. ‘“ But 
you can find it all right—and tell me about it when you get 
back.” 

So she departed to join Wallace at the bottom of the 
seventy-three steps. He did not climb them oftener than 
was necessary, though he suspected that a certain feeling of 
lightness in his legs was partly due to frequent exercise on 
the seventy-three steps. 

Anthony, left alone, fussed about the room a little, 
whistling to the canary and making ready to call on his 
friend in Portland Square. ‘‘About teatime,” the man had 
said; that would be any time from four to six. 

Anthony put on clean linen and brushed himself carefully; 
even Mother would hardly have found fault with him when 
he was ready; he had a kind of gentle pride in his clothes— 
and the shoes he wore were his best ones, but not the equal 
of those on Blackfriars Bridge. He had never seen a pair as 
perfect as those. He hoped his friend would wear them 
today. It was his “friend’’ he was going to see; he had not 
thought of him in any other way since he watched him dis- 
appear in the crowd. He smoothed the paper and tucked it 
in his pocket and started out. 


X 


HE butler dropped a severe eye on him. ‘‘You must 

have made a mistake.’’ He said the words stiffly, his 
hand reaching back to the wide-open door and drawing it 
toward him. 

Anthony’s glance held it a second. ‘I thought the name 
was Raleigh.’ He drew out the paper and held it toward the 
severe countenance—not to confute it, but seeking courteous 
information. 

The butler’s eye paused without interest, and flickered a 
little and held itself and darted down at the paper. He made 
a little pecking motion toward it and the door opened 
grudgingly. 

Anthony stepped in. He looked up at the high walls— 
pictures and brackets and screens—and at a great staircase 
ascending by a stained-glass window. 

The butler turned away. ‘‘What name shall I give His 
Lordship?” he asked. 

Anthony’s gaze dropped gently from the stained glass to 
the butler’s face. ‘‘Wickham,” he said. He uttered it out 
of a kind of dream. He had never been in a place like this. 
It pleased his fancy, and he looked about him happily. 

“‘Wickham.” The butler’s teeth held it with a little 
wrench. 

He eyed the slim, gentle figure again. There are all sorts 
of lords. He moved toward a door, borne on stately calves, 
and waved a figurative hand, and Anthony entered the 
high-ceiled, gracious room, Through the open doorway he 


watched the two stately calves ascend the wide staircase and 
the lofty head outline itself against the glass. 

It was very quiet intheroom; no sound could have touched 
the soft-hanging curtains and thick rugs, and the delicately 
blending color of porcelain and leather and bronze. 

Anthony had stepped into another London; the bleary, 
red-eyed beggars faded to a flickering fringe of dreams. He 
turned his head and looked about him and down the long 
vista in its subdued light. He had always known there wasa 
place like this somewhere. Even on his shoemaker’s bench, 
tapping in the dim light, with fat Samuel opposite scowling 
at soles, he had felt there was a place like this. 


“a butler stood exactly in the center of the door, his 
heels exactly together and his level glance ahead. 

‘* His Lordship will see you,” he commanded; and Anthony 
looked at him vaguely and followed him up the wide staircase 
to a great, closed oak door. 

The butler bent his head and knocked, and straightened 
himself and opened it, standing with heels together and 
with the level, impersonal gaze. 

Anthony heard the door click behind him, and he looked 
up. . He was ina room full of sunshine pouring down from 
the lighted roof and in at the windows, and his friend was 
crossing the room to meet him. 

‘“How are you? Glad you found your way. Sit down.” 
He drew forward a chair, and Anthony sat down still in his 
dream. 

His host sat opposite him, his knees crossed and one foot 
swinging lightly. It was shod in a shining slipper, patent 
leather and fine in texture, but of the same last as the boots 
of Blackfriars Bridge. 

Anthony bent toward it. ‘‘The same man?” he said 
smiling, 

The other thrust it out a little. ‘‘Schnappes—yes. He 
does for me entirely. I found his address somewhere.” 

He got up and fumbled in the mass of papers on a table 
and found it; but he did not give it up, he held it in his 
fingers; and the talk drifted to America and back to London. 

Anthony’s mind expanded and relaxed; little whimsical 
thoughts came to him, thoughts that he had never mentioned 
to Samuel, nor even to Mother. 

The man opposite, with the gentle-swinging foot, laughed 
a little now and then and tasted the slow Yankee flavor with 
delicate palate. He, too, was a little tired of fat Samuels and 
obsequious attendants—and friends. He had never been 
talked to quite in this way by a shoemaker. 

It allcame out as Anthony talked—the little shopin Bolton, 
Samuel and Simon and the checkerboard, and the ministers, 
with tombs and gateways and itineraries. Anthony’s mind 
played with it, and laughed, and the man played with it too; 
he did not argue nor explain norinstruct; his foot swung hap- 
pily, a little awkwardly, and now and then he laughed out 
and got upand stretched himself and walked across the room, 
the sunshine falling on the white hair and keen, thin, gentle 
face and the delicate hands. One of the hands still held the 
slip of paper with the address, and it gestured as he talked. 

Tea came in—with hovering attendants, broadcloth backs 
that withdrew and left the kettle glistening and steaming 
gentlyin the sun. The host came over and poured it out and 
they drew nearer the fire, still talking. The light from above 
lessened in the room; it grew dim, and the firelight con- 
quered it before His Lordship held out the slip of paper in his 
thin fingers, and Anthony stood up, blinking a little. 

‘*T’ll give youa note to him if you like. You must come to 
my place up in the country. You'll like it there, I think. 
We have a great deal to talk about. I am glad to have met 
you.”’ He held out his hand. 

So Anthony found his way down the spacious staircase 
where His Stiffness offered a hat in respectful fingers and 
held the door wide for him to go. ‘“‘Wickham! Lord Wick- 
rar It might be; you never can tell—with these modern 
ords.” 

He closed the door softly and respectfully behind the 
shoemaker Lord; and Anthony went down the steps back to 
his drab world of shoes and beggars and shuffling feet. 


XI 


O, THROUGH shoes and through beggars and a Lord and 
Wallace Tilton, London opened its doors to Anthony 
Wickham and his wife. 

To Mother, it is true, it made small difference whether 
doors opened or not. Safe behind her own door, her two 
doors, with her canary and her gas stove, she found plenty to 
do. She only left the nest on swift, hasty forays for food, 
hurrying along Fleet Street through the rumble and traffic 
with her net bag grasped tight around the top, darting in at 
the Temple Gate at last with a sigh of relief. 

Under Wallace’s protecting wing she explored wider 
reaches, but always with a little superior, detached scorn 
that left her untouched by the roaring life about her. Per- 
haps her nearest conception of it came from the top of busses 
where, mounted high out of danger, she looked down on 
silly London scudding this way and that. 

“It’s a kind of game, London is, isn’t it, Wally?” she said 
one day. 

They were sitting on the top of ‘‘ No. 13” on the front 
seat, and they had halted a minute before an outstretched 
blue arm on the verge of Piccadilly. Mother leaned over 
the front board and looked on the hurrying, scurrying, 
shooting mass. She watched the ‘‘taxis” rush and turn and 
thread their way, grazing by a breath’s graze with their 
sliding wheels. 

“Tt’sa kind of game, Wally,” she said. ‘‘If you watch up 
here you can see how they do it, can’t you?”’ 

Wally leaned over beside her and watched the game. He 
had no longer any shy discretion at being seen on the front 
seat of ‘‘ No, 13” with a little, round woman beaming in a 
bonnet. He seemed to have come into a place where such 
things did not matter. The block gave way; ‘No. 13” 
seized its chance and darted bya slower-witted, waiting bus, 
and dodged in front and honked a little and was off,chugging, 
chumping, rumbling on its way. 

It was ona Whitechapel bus that Mother came on Tony 
Wasson. She saw him from the top and insisted on getting 
down to speak to him. 

“‘T know it’s him, Wally. He’s got on the shoes Anthony 
mended forhim and the stockings I gave him, I don’t doubt.” 

She stood up, wavering plumply as the bus came to a halt, 
and Wallace helped her down the corkscrew stair. The bus 
had gone by the shambling figure, and they wandered back, 
looking here and there in the crowd. 

“He's gone by this time, Mother. You won’t find him; 
better take the next bus.” 

But Mother was firm, and at last they came on him at a 
turn, bending to adjust the thick strap of the basket on his 





shoulder. He let fall the strap when he saw the round face 
in its bonnet. He touched his hat. 

““*Morning, Ma’am!”’ 

Mother held out her hand. She had liked this man the 
best of them all; her keen eyes had detected a difference; 
he had not whined when he accepted the stockings and the 
mended shoes, and when she handed him cookies he had 
looked at her straight. ; 

‘*The children will like ’em,’’ he had said. 

Mother had thought of the children many times since as 
she rolled out her cookies, or took them from her oven. 
bh _ they like them?” she asked, still holding out her 

and. 

The man rubbed his hand a little shyly on his coat and 
took the round one. ‘‘They had a treat with ’em, Ma’am,” 
he said. ‘‘They’ve spoke about it since many a time.’’ He 
bent his shoulder again toward the strap. 

Mother looked curiously into the basket. ‘‘ You’re selling 
bananas,”’ she said. She fingered them a little and talked, 
and Tony talked, and Mother counted her change. 

In the end two dozen bananas bulged in Wallace’s arms 
and they were walking along with Tony, the heavy strap 
adjusted to his shoulder; the youngest child was ill; yes, 
afever. Heclimbed up the stairs ahead of them, and opened 
a door cautiously. 

A young woman in a nurse’s cap and apron came forward 
with her finger at her lip. 

Tony Wasson pointed to his companions and slipped the 
strap from his shoulder. 

The nurse beckoned them into another room, closing the 
door softly. ‘‘He’s asleep,” she said. ‘‘The fever broke 
this morning. He will feel like himself when he wakes.”’ 

Other children came hurrying up the stair from school, 
and the nurse set out luncheon for them. Wallace Tilton, 
sitting at one side, watched her waiting on the children. 
Mother talked with Tony Wasson. By-and-by she tiptoed 
into the bedroom; the children, with another slice of bread, 
and a banana from the basket, rushed back to school. 

The nurse stirred something in a little basin on the stove. 
Mother came out and they talked, the nurse stirring the 
gruel with careful, listening spoon; she looked up and smiled 
and nodded and they went into the bedroom. 

When Mother again came out the nurse appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘He’s waked up,” she said. ‘‘‘ He’s like himself.” 
She took up the basin of gruel, blowing it a little. Tony went 
into the bedroom. 

Mother gathered up her black bag and straightened her 
bonnet a little and put on her cotton gloves. 

“‘T’ll send ’em right away,” she called to the nurse, ‘‘ this 
afternoon. Wally’ll see to it.” 


XII 


NTHONY was ill. Mother discovered it long before 

Anthony knew it himself. When he refused the dough- 

nut she looked at him sharply. That afternoon she scurried 

out to a chemist’s and brought back a packet of boneset, 

which she steeped on the gas stove and gave him, bitterly, 

to drink. The next day he refused the piece of pie, and she 
told Wallace. 

‘“He’s heavy and logy, and his head’s hot; he didn’t take 
the doughnut. I don’t see how I can have him sick in 
London.” 

Wallace suggested a doctor. 

The next day Anthony stayed in all day, and at night the 
doctor came. 

‘A little fever—nothing serious; keep him quiet and feed 
him light.” 

Mother put on her apron and sent Wallace for beef extract. 
But Wallace was not always at hand, and Mother toiled up 
and down seventy-three steps many times a day; loss of sleep 
began to tell on her. Wallace proposed a nurse. 

Mother shook her head. ‘‘I don’t want any strange 
woman taking care of him,” she said. 

‘“Have a man.” 

‘‘He’d be in the way,” said Mother. 

The next day, when Wallace appeared, Mother looked up 
and squinted a little through her glasses—some one was with 
him. Mother looked again. She held out both hands. 
‘‘Well, I’m glad to see you,” she said. 

The nurse smiled. ‘Mr. Tilton said you mightn’t want 
me. 

“T told Wally I didn’t want any strange women around; 
he might ’a’ known well enough I’d want you. How’s the 
little boy?”’ 

‘“‘He’s quite well—in school again. I saw him yesterday.” 
The nurse had taken off her long cape and bonnet and was 
moving about the room as if she had always lived there. 

Mother watched her approvingly. ‘‘ You’re the kind to 
take right hold. I don’t know why I didn’t think of you. 
How did Wally find you?” 

‘“‘He inquired of Tony, I suppose; most of my work lies 
in that district; I was just through with a case.’’ She 
glanced at the adjoining room. ‘‘ You can lie down now and 
get a good rest. I'll call you if I need anything.”’ 

‘“You don’t know where things are.” 

The nurse smiled. ‘I think I can find them here. I’m 
used to places where everything’s in confusion, you know.” 

‘‘Well-l, I guess I'll let you. I am tired.” Mother took 
off her glasses and put them in their case. ‘‘ You can stay 
all the afternoon, can you?”’ she asked doubtfully. 

“As long as you want me. Mr. Tilton said you might 
need me some time.”’ 

So Mother lay down in the darkened room and fell asleep 
like a child, and Nurse Timberlake went to and fro, smiling 
at the compact arrangement of the little set of chambers. 
There was everything in the big cupboard that one could 
need for a siege, and the coal box was filled to the top. 

She bent over Anthony, offering the cup of broth, and he 
drank it slowly. 

‘“Where is Mother?” he asked. 

‘Lying down, asleep,’’ said Nurse Timberlake. 

‘“That’s good.”” It was hardly more than a faint whisper. 
‘‘How did you get in?” he asked after a minute. 

The nurse smiled. ‘‘It’s all right; she knows I’m here. 
She wants me.” 

Anthony’s face relaxed. ‘‘ You understand Mother,” he 
said, and dozed contentedly. 


NE hour later, when Wallace came back, the nurse was 
sitting by the window under the bird-cage, reading. A 
cloth had been thrown over the cage to keep the bird quiet. 
She looked up as the door opened and put up her finger and 
came out to the landing, closing the door softly behind her. 
“How are they?” he said. 
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Scarcely were the dark outlines of the 

walls discernible. It was interesting to me 
to pierce out of the blackness the familiar 
features of the room, and to watch the black 
shadows of the windows gradually change to 
a deep opaque gray. By slow degrees the 
density of the gray lightened, as a mist fades, 
and away off through the new distinct lines 
of the window I could distinguish the dim 
shadows of trees. As I watched there formed 
and grew, framed by the black outlines of the 
window, a perfect Corot picture: two giant 
trees interlacing in a graceful arch against 
the streaked gray of thesky. I gazedintently, 
but, strain my eyes as I would into the dim 
grayness, I could catch no glimpse of the dancing nymphs 
under the lacy boughs. I felt childishly disappointed. I 
peered, closely, persistently, hopefully, till suddenly, as I 
looked, the gray was no longer gray, the sky was changed 
to pink, the morning had come, and all mystery fled. 


I AWOKE, that dread morning, very early. 


OMEWHERE a distant clock chimed the hour of four. 
Five more hours to live! The thought sent a foreboding 
chill to my heart, but it was only momentary. A great 
preternatural calm possessed me. I was not frightened; I 
was not nervous. I was scarcely regretful, only rather curi- 
ous. I felt like an irresponsible, impotent bit of driftwood 
carried along on a vast ocean of life. A great all-powerful 
fate had brought me, helpless and unquestioning, into the 
world, had cared for me and dealt gently with me. The same 
all-powerful fate would sweep me, as helpless and unques- 
tioning, out of the world, and, perhaps in another world, 
would deal gently with me still. 

The same distant clock chimed five. Four more hours! 

There came into my mind the fanciful idea of reviewing 
the events of my life, as drowning men are said to do in 
their last minutes. I set myself to it whimsically, with the 
idea of doing everything, even to dying, decently and in 
order. Alas! How fewand poor were the events! How piti- 
fully short and empty the life! Nothing to remember it by, 
nothing to leave behind, not even a word of farewell! The 
thought left me cold and chill. Could I go without one word ? 
Could all the exuberant life of me, all my high hopes and 
ideals and ardor, vanish utterly, go out like a snuffed candle, 
leaving not a trace behind? My mother, my father, my sister, 
who loved me and whom [I loved, could I leave them in utter, 
blank silence? That cut me like a knife. To say good-by 
was unthinkable. But I might write it. For once I might 
break down that high, impenetrable wall of reserve which 
separates the most loving and intimate souls, and pour out 
freely all my love for them. There would at least be then a 
scrap of paper, stained with the passion of my soul, to leave 
as a sort of residuum of my life. 

I seized pen and paper and began to write feverishly. I 
opened the inmost chamber of my heart to them—oh, my 
loved ones !—and, at theend, farewell! And then, for the first 
time, I realized full what it meant, this dying and parting— 
and I could write no more. Grief, deep and terrifying, seized 
me, and I lay shaking, sobbing, despairing. I could not leave 
them! I wept on passionately and hysterically till the strik- 
ing of the hour of six brought me to myself, and I lay 
exhausted, worn out with emotion, but myself again, calm, 
peaceful, almost indifferent—not quite. I finished my 
letter, signed it, sealed it and slipped it away in a book where 
they would find it—later. 


LITTLE table by my side was covered with books. I 

turned to them to occupy my mind. I felt perfectly 
quiet, but shaken, and the books offered distraction. To 
what does one turn in one’s last hour? My Bible lay there, 
and my Browning, and Tennyson and Heine, and “‘ The Dolly 
Dialogues,” and some magazines, a strange mélée of opposing 
elements. I passed over the Bible. All its passages seemed 
so familiar as almost to have lost their meaning to me, and I 
wanted something to grip my attention. I passed it, feeling 
that it was a curious, unnatural thing to do, and picked up 
my copy of Browning. I turned to ‘ Prospice,’’ and learned 
it by heart; then I read many of my old favorites: ‘‘Love 
in a Life,’’ ‘Apparent Failure,”’ and others. There seemed 
to be a vital spark of divine energy in each of them. At least 
they ministered to me in my hour of need. 

At seven I tossed aside all books and waited. I noted 
curiously that while my head seemed perfectly calm and at 
ease, and “feared no evil,”” my body was trembling and my 
knees shaking. They seemed to be under a separate and dis- 
tinct nervous system of their own, bearing no relation to my 
mental faculties. Then the big place awoke to activity, and 

































































THE DAY I DIED 





NoTE—This was written by a young girl when she was 
convalescing from a critical operation from which she 
was told she might not recover. It was written partly to 
pass the time, but more particularly to transcribe as 
truthfully and minutely as possible the experience through 
which she had passed. —THE EpiTors. 











people came to and froand inand out. My special attendant 
came and put me through the process of preparation. All 
through it one phrase ran in my mind: ‘‘ They prepared His 
body for burial.” 

At eight my attendant went away, with forced cheer and 
the particularly tactful reminder that I had but one more 
hour in which ‘‘to make my will and say my prayers’’; and 
I was left alone again. But I did not say any prayers. I felt 
I was dying curiously like a pagan, but I had nothing to say 
then that I had not always said. I scorned dying hysterics. 
I must die now as I had lived, no better, no worse. God knew 
and would understand. But as the minutes flew past one 
horror grew ever nearer, the horror of farewell. How was I 
to compass that? And in my extremity a prayer was wrung 
from me, a prayer for help to go through this last ordeal 
unflinching. The words I uttered sounded weak and foolish 
in my ears, but chey helped; and when I saw my family 
approach, white, changed, stricken, I was able to greet them 
with nonsense and a laugh. I chatted and gossiped and 
smiled till the white-garbed herald of death herself entered 
the room and all smiles stopped. I kissed them quietly and 
dry-eyed and left them. 


N THE glittering white room, with its cases of instruments 

and white-robed attendants awaiting me, I felt no fear 
nor dismay; only a vague, half-pleasurable curiosity. I was 
about to solve the great riddle at which all humanity was 
busy guessing. ‘‘Just a few minutes more,” I whispered to 
myself as I settled back on the table, “‘and all these learned 
men here will still be groping, and I shall know.” But I 
took, while they paused, a long, lingering, half-regretful 
look away off through the windows over the waving fields 
to the green hills. No thought of ever seeing them again 
with my bodily eyes occurred to me. My mind was quite 
set on dying. It was no longer a painful prospect. I felt 
only interest in it. I felt intensely curious about everything, 
about my own emotions and sensations, and about all the 
features, to the most minute detail, of that dread Valley 
of the Shadow. I was bent on dying decorously and intelli- 
gently, and on losing nothing—not the least ghost of a 
sensation—by the way. So ! settled back, obedient to 
their touch, with all my senses alert and my imagination 
on fire, and breathed in their death-dealing fumes. Minute 
after minute passed, and I smiled as I thought how alive 
and sensitive to everything about me I was, and how dull 
I was supposed to be. Only my body began to feel heavy 
and drowsy and infinitely at peace. A sudden sharp fear 
assailed me. I lay so deceptively quiet, what if they should 
begin before I was asleep? I must let them know I was not 
ready. It was too great a trouble to speak. My mouth 
seemed closed so tightly, my tongue so tired. I would wave 
my hand to them. I started to lift it. It seemed to weigh 
tons. It was immovable. With a supreme effort I forced a 
spark of my superabundant mental energy down to my finger 
tips, and slowly, painfully, moved my little finger to an 
infinitesimal extent. I wondered vaguely if they had all 
noticed my signal. 

Still my mind kept working diligently, and I smiled 
mentally again at its indomitable busyness. It fluttered 
about, analyzing, examining, looking at everything. It 
seemed wonderfully like a disembodied intelligence, now 
darting far away, now looking on dispassionately but 
(Page 17) 
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infinitely interested at the drama. Once, 
when it wasa long way off, it heard the doctor 
inquiring whether the smell of the gas annoyed 
me or not, and it was extremely provoked 
about it, for it had to fly ever so far back, 
scramble back into its old place and reply. 
Such a childish question it was to be brought 
from green fields and trees to answer! At 
first it was quite determined not to notice it, 
but its sense of politeness triumphed. And 
then, when it did try to reply, it could not find 
its voice. Finally when the voice was found 
it sounded so light and queer and afar off 
that it wanted to laugh. ‘‘' Yes—no—I don’t 
know,”’ it said. It meant to be peevish, but it 
got tired in the middle and trailed off. Then 
this impish disembodied intelligence, which I recognized as 
my soul, fluttered off comfortably again and flew right 
through the window to the green hills and waving trees. It 
was still quite conscious of the heavy, motionless body, and 
the ghostly figures and murmuring voices in the white room, 
but it preferred floating outside in the beautiful clear air. I 
could see it quite plainly out there, a little patch of luminous, 
yellow light, waving and dancing and flying hither and 
thither like the reflection from a naughty boy’s mirror. 
Then, larklike, it took to rising, till it left the fields and trees 
far behind and floated ina sheer infinity of blue cloud, higher 
and higher and higher. Its last conscious thought was: ‘I 
suppose that old body down there is dead by this time, and 
this is my soul flying up to Heaven.”’ Higher still it flew, 
far, far away, becoming ever vaguer and paler and more 
indefinite, till quite suddenly it flickered and went out. 


EXT, in a wide, clear world of blue, a little yellow ball of 

light danced into being and fluttered here and there like 
an irresponsible bird. It rose and fellas its heedless fancy took 
it, and it flickered through what seemed endless thousands of 
miles of nothingness. Its first conscious idea was: ‘So this 
is Heaven! What a queer, nice, empty place!’’ and on it 
went, sailing ever downward. Age after age passed, and the 
little ball danced on happily through space, when, framed in 
the pale whiteness of the clouds, gradually appeared the 
vision of a window. It looked like a window of the far-away 
other world through which some one long years before had 
once seen a lovely Corot picture. In the window, with her 
back half turned, stood a white-capped nurse. She had dark 
red hair and a short nose, and her face seemed teasingly 
familiar. The little yellow light said to itself: ‘‘What a queer 
thing that she is the only one in Heaven! I wonder where 
all the others are!’’ and then it forgot all about it, and flew 
off again, fast and merrily. A long, long way downward it 
began to feel something. At first it was vague and yncertain, 
then it became a distinct sensation. It was delicious, and oh! 
so comfortable; but the name of it could not be found any- 
where. The little yellow ball tried to find it and searched 
everywhere, and at last the word came. Its name was 
“Warmth.”’ Satisfied, the little light flickered off again. 
A long way farther on something new and dark and baleful 
crept over the sunny clouds. It was big and terrifying, and 
the little light was frightened. It tried with all its might to 
flutter away, but the monster was insistent and grasped it 
and wrung it till it moaned, and then, slowly, the name of 
it evolved out of the nothingness, and it was “ Pain.” 

The little ball of light grew puzzled and unhappy. Then 
through the darkening clouds came voices, vaguely familiar 
too. One said: ‘You may speak to her if you wish’’; and 
another said: ‘Oh, let her sleep!’’ The little light felt too 
tired to place the voices. It wanted to get away from them, 
back to the clear cloudless regions of space. In vain the 
little ball of light struggled to return to its happy, carefree 
state. An irresistible power, sinister and menacing, seemed 
to be attacking its existence, seizing it, dragging it down 
and down and chaining it to a body that felt things, and 
heard footsteps and voices talking. 


HE little light, wavering and shrinking, groped feebly 

about, trying to puzzle and piece the shifting mystery, till 
gradually, as two drops of water glide into each other and 
are one, the little light and the inert body slipped into each 
other—and became one identity and opened its eyes. 
Directly before it was a window—the same window. Near it 
stood a doctor and a white-capped nurse with red hair and a 
short nose. And close to the bed, bending over it, alight 
with a radiant joy and eagerness, was the most beautiful face 
in the world, at sight of which I cried: ‘‘ Mother!’ and 
everything seemed to move forward, as out of a dream, and 
settle vividly into its natural place; and I exclaimed in 
astonishment: ‘‘Why, I didn’t die after all!” 
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The Social Experiences of a Girl: By Temple 


le Who Breaks Into 





AUTHOR OF “THE BRIDE WHO MAKES HER DREAMS COME TRUE,” ETC. 


NE of the greatest tests of a bride’s 
courage is her ability to meet 
bravely and competently the con- 

ditions of a new environment. For the 
first time in her life she is brought into 
contact with people of different tradi- 
tions and training. 

She must adjust herself to strange 
viewpoints, and bring herself into har- 
monious relations with those whose 
ideals, or whose lack of them, often shock 
and startle her. 

Is it any wonder that often she fails 
to ‘“‘make good’’? 

There is Daphne, for example. She 
has always been surrounded by towns- 
folk who have reverently conceded that 
her great-grandfather was one of the 
bravest soldiers of the Revolution, her 
succeeding grandfathers the most be- 
loved ‘‘Squires,’’ her father the best 
doctor, and her mother the dearest ever. 
But in the suburb where Daphne will 
live when she is married—in a little 
house with a pergola and pink rambler 
roses, with a terrace in the front and 
another at the back, with a sundial in the garden and a fire- 
place in the living-room— who knows of the great-grandfather 
and dearest-ever mother? 

Here there will be no ready-made friends. And Daphne 
will find herself confronted by problems which have to do 
with the country club set, and the bridge set, and the musical 
set, and the old residents, and the new people, and with all 
the subtle distinctions of caste and of eligibility with which 
we moderns scourge ourselves. 


“AND,” saysa charming young matron, “if you think such 
an initiation is easy you are mistaken. 

“Take my own case. I had always lived in a small 
Southern town, where the fact that I was ‘kin’ to half a 
dozen old families opened every door to me. Hence when 
I married and went to the pretty house which my husband 
had bought on the outskirts of a big city I was prepared to 
find my next-door neighbor waiting to welcome me on my 
front porch, with a plate of hot biscuits in one hand anda 
jar of pickles in the other! 

“But nothing of the kind happened. I was let severely 
alone. Days passed and no one called. I could see lights 
twinkling at night in the houses on each side of me, and I felt 
like a sailor shipwrecked in sight of land. In the after- 
noon gorgeously gowned women swept into the homes of the 
elect and swept out again. And at last two of them swept in 
upon me. 

‘In due time I returned the call. No further exchange of 
amenities followed. I was again adrift. Nobody seemed to 
know that I existed. I was desperately lonely! 

‘““Then one day I was asked to a luncheon. I was con- 
vinced by the lateness of the invitation that | was not of the 
original number of guests. But I put my pride in my pocket, 
and went. 

‘‘T wore one of my handsomest trousseau gowns, and I 
liked myself in it until I saw those other women. I can’t tell 
you how lovely they seemed to me, with their plumed hats on 
their Marceled heads, with their rustling taffeta petticoats, 
the fragrance of their violets, the inflection of their voices. 
I had seen handsome gowns and handsome women, and had 
partaken of gracious hospitality, but here was something 
different —indefinable—which it has taken me all these years 
to analyze. 

‘“Now I know that those women represented a new type. 
Today I am more like them than I was then, but I am still 
alien in instincts and ideals, for it was not their ancestors 
but their environment which had formed them. Some of 
them hadn’t any ancestors, but all of them had the shrewd- 
ness and the money which made possible the effects which 
placed them among the elect. 

““Well, I wrote home to Mother of the lovely women I had 
met. And it took me months to discover that much of the 
loveliness was on the surface. 

“‘T yearned for some evidence of hearty friendliness or 
good fellowship, but saw none. I played cards well and sang 
acceptably. That was really all they wanted of me—to take 
an extra hand at the bridge table or to help out at a pinch 
with my music. 

“In the days that followed I began to feel that I was 
merely a ‘hanger-on’—that I had no assured. place. Yet, 
because that particular set of women constituted the inner 
circle of our suburb’s ‘smart set,’ I tried desperately to be 
one of them. I am sure that I spent more money than was 
justified by our income, but I wouldn’t give up.”’ 





HEN a year had passed I had not made a friend to 

whom I could turn in time of sickness or of sorrow. 
It seemed to me that no one understood my need. The 
other women spent their days in shopping, in playing cards, 
in making calls, in dining at the big hotels in town. My 
husband and I could not afford such things. Indeed we did 
not want to afford them. But we did want the pleasant 
interchange of social life which we considered valuable and 
inspiring. 

“One night I sobbed on Phil’s shoulder: ‘I want to be 
with people who love me.’ 

““*We'll move at once,’ declared Phil, flaming with 
indignation. 

‘““That scared me. I knew that we must not move. We 
were paying for our house and we couldn't sell to advantage. 
I felt that we must not leave our pretty nest. There must 
be some other remedy. 

““So I wrote to Mother. I had not told her of the con- 
ditions with which I had to contend. I had wanted her to 
feel that I was happy. 

‘Her letter showed that she was not going to overlook my 
shortcomings simply because I was a married woman, any 
more than she had overlooked them when I spanked my 
dolls and was told that it was I who ought to be spanked for 
losing my temper. Mother may be sweet, but she’s judicial. 
This is what she said: 

‘“‘Human nature is exactly the same in a fashionable 
suburb as it is down here among the pines and sand. Be 
serene and contented and you will draw serene and contented 
people to you.’ 
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“That was all. But I found sudden illumination. I knew 
that I hadn’t really tried to be friendly. I had simply 
been trying to prove myself somebody to a lot of people who 
didn’t care! 

‘‘T made up my mind that henceforth no one should have 
the power to hurt me. If Mrs. Croesus overlooked me in her 
invitations I should thank my stars that I had been saved 
the expense of a new gown. If Mrs. Midas did not include 
me in her plans forthe card club I should congratulate myself 
on having escaped the bondage of dues. 

‘“‘T shall not bore you with a history of my progress. But 
I found out this, that kind hearts count more in one’s fight 
for recognition than attempts to curry favor. I found, too, 
that it is useless to try to copy those who can afford lavish 
expenditure. 

“‘T learned that, instead of a formal dinner or an elaborate 
reception, a blazing log fire, a pot of tea and a plate .of hot 
muffins formed a lure on winter afternoons which brought 
to my hearthstone fagged-out women, tired of crowds 
and of criticism. I awoke to the fact that there were so 
many lonely people besides myself in that little town—a 
young mother with her first baby, a shy musician hiding the 
knowledge of her wonderful talent, a somewhat unappre- 
ciated grandmother who could be coaxed now and then 
within the radius of my fireside circle. And there were rich 
women who were lonely, and who were glad to come to me 
and talk in heart-to-heart fashion of the problems, the sor- 
rows, the heartbreaks of their lives. Oh, I believe it is 
because we do not look beneath the surface that we miss our 
opportunities for friendship! There are always so many 
heavy hearts besides our own. 

“Tt was wonderful to see the way people responded to 
my attempts to follow Mother’s advice and be serene and 
contented. 

“‘Please don’t think that I became the guardian angel of 
the town. This isn’t a fairy tale. 

“‘But I did try hard to be sincere. I tried to be as original 
as possible in my efforts at hospitality and I tried to eliminate 
from my life the restlessness which seemed to be driving other 
women away from their homes, away from their husbands, 
away from happiness. And I settled down to keep Phil’s 
house as it needed to be kept, and as it couldn’t possibly be 
kept by a mistress who was engaged in a sort of continuous 
social performance.” 


HE brides who make the wrong beginnings are those 

who judge by externals.: It is so easy to have one’s eyes 
dazzled by the people who live in the biggest house and 
whose diamonds and furs and limousines and lackeys seem 
to proclaim them the socially elect. 

It is my opinion that, while one should always look up and 
not down in the choice of friends, the best standard to set up 
is that of real congeniality. One does not absolutely need 
‘a position in society,” but one does need friends. The really 
worth-while people of any community are those who hold to 
their traditions of family honor and domestic felicity. 

I have never forgotten a certain girlish experience which 
waked in me a sense of social values. We had always lived in 
the city, until one summer we moved to a certain Maryland 
suburb. 

We were cordially welcomed by our neighbors, and heard 
much of a Mrs. L , on whose word social destinies seemed 
to hang. She belonged to an old county family, and 
lived somewhat remotely on a farm which had been her 
grandfather’s. 

I pictured her in my mind’s eye as stately, exquisite, and 
with a fine air of condescension. I fancied her as a little less 
than a Duchess and a little more than a Lady Bountiful. 

Then one day a shabby buggy stopped in front of our 
door, and a plain little lady in an old-fashioned shawl and a 
flat black hat clambered out. We went down to meet her 
and I gasped when I heard her name. 

It was Mrs. L——. 

Later I was invited to visit her, and I learned from her the 
charm of unassuming hospitality. She was not rich and she 
made no pretenses. On shining old mahogany was set forth 
the plain meal—the pitcher of milk, the baked ham, the 
sweet fresh bread, the fruit and the honey. There was no 
display, yet one felt positively enfolded by the atmosphere 
of refinement and courtesy. 

I never go into a house where the mistress is apologetic 
because of some failure in her overelaborate’ service, or 
where the effort of entertaining is apparent, or where com- 
placent snobbishness sticks its nose in the air, without 
thinking of dear Mrs. L , and the restful old house of 
which she was the serene head. 

I am thankful that as a child I spent much time in the 
impoverished South, and learned there to place a value not 
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on possessions but on personality. There 
are women who shine like stars in my 
memory, whose gloves were inked at the 
fingers and whose gowns were turned 
and pressed. We have lost more than 
we realize since we began to choose our 
friends by the cut of their gowns and the 
blaze of their jewels. No woman could 
have crossed Mrs. L ’s_ threshold 
whose only recommendation was the 
prestige of her tailor or her dressmaker. 


tC; who will havea studio apart- 
ment in the city when she marries, 
and who inclines to Bohemian methods 
of living, shrugs her shoulders when I tell 
her that she cannot live without friends. 
“‘T hate conventionality,’’ she says, ‘‘and 
as for society—it’s a hollow sham.”’ 

“‘There’s the little church around the 
corner,” I suggest, ‘‘ where they will need 
you. 

“But I sha’n’t need them. There are 
‘so many other things in a big city.”’ 

“The saving grace of a big city is the 
people in it, not the things.” 

Gloria, who is unconvinced, insists: ‘‘There’s the opera 
and Fifth Avenue?” 

“Tf you were ill, or Dick, what would Fifth Avenue mean 
to you, or you to Fifth Avenue?”’ 

Gloria shakes her head and answers: ‘‘ You can’t scare me.”’ 

But I know that I have made her think, and I know, 
too, that if Gloria doesn’t try to broaden out and be neigh- 
borly and take her place on the world’s great highway, 
helping and cheering others who travel with her, she will 
develop into one of those pitiful automatons who tramp our 
city streets, finding excitement in the shops, the moving 
pictures, the vaudeville, the musical comedy; who eat their 
luncheons downtown until chicken salad and broiled lobster 
are as ashes to their palates, and who are never warmed by 
the flames of friendship or of neighborliness, and whose 
outlook on life is as distorted as the view they get from their 
apartment windows, five stories up, when they look down on 
the heads of the people who walk beneath. 





. OW can one broaden out?’’ asks the bride of a year. 

“Everybody knows that apartment life is abnormal. 
Every young couple ought to have a vine and fig tree. Such 
things should be provided by the State, like playgrounds for 
the children and almshouses for the old people. But they 
aren’t; and with the suburbs miles away, and houses expen- 
sive, scores of us have to live in the big beehives where all 
the living-rooms are alike, and all the dining-rooms and all 
the bedrooms, and where everybody goes up and down in an 
elevator instead of stepping out on a nice graveled path, and 
where the mail chute and the built-in refrigerator and the 
broom closet and the fire escape are supposed to compensate 
for the lack of a porch and a garden and a sundial and a 
fireplace. 

““But they don’t compensate. And all the modern 
improvements make housekeeping so easy that there isn’t 
anything to do, especially if you keep a maid; and the girl 
who has been busy at college or in her father’s house begins 
to feel perfectly paralyzed. She longs for action, and there 
she is, cramped and held by an environment which doesn’t 
provide her with a single healthful outlet. That’s why so 
many women haunt the department stores and spend hours 
in the selection of a spool of silk or a package of hairpins. 

“And as for society, where are you going to find any? 
People move in and move out. You don’t bow even to your 
next-door neighbor, or if you do, you feel as if you have 
passed an iceberg or been touched by an Arctic breeze—and 
you might die without the people on the other side of the wall 
knowing a thing about it until they saw the flowers on the 
doorknob, or the notice in the morning papers—and even 
then they wouldn’t recognize the name : 

The tragic note in this plaint is not entirely uncalled for. 
Many brides degenerate in the dullness of apartment life. 
Uselessness takes from them all their youth and high courage 
and they come to a point where they are interested only in 
their figures, their complexions, their finger-nails, and where 
they interest their husbands not at all. 





UT there’s another side of the story. ‘I think the spirit 

of service in a big city is lovely,” says one enthusiast. 
“When Max and I were first married we rented an apart- 
ment and I[ had much time on my hands, although I did not 
keep a maid, and mended stockings on Thursdays and cleaned 
on Fridays and even ironed my blouses on Tuesdays, so that 
I might retain the true housewifely spirit and have my home 
a place of comfort and order and neatness. 

““But we needed friends, and we found them soon in an old 
church a block away. It is such a wonderful old church, 
with a settlement house as an inspiration for helpfulness. 
Max interested himself at once in a newsboys’ club, and I 
organized a millinery class for girls. The people welcomed 
us at first because we were workers, and then because we 
were ourselves. In the beginning we had only the social life 
within the church, but gradually we made our place, and 
invitations came, and now—why, if I have a finger ache, or 
Max has a bad cold, the telephone rings and there’s some- 
body inquiring, or somebody stops at the door with a bunch 
of flowers, or somebody else with a book ——”’ 

You see that, in this case, the “breaking in’’ was really a 
“broadening out.”” Sincerity of purpose goes a long way in 
winning respect and position, and it is easy to ‘‘sway level” 
with regard to friends when one seeks the things which bring 
one in touch with other sincere and steadfast souls. 

And I am very sure of this, that the bride who, entering 
upon a new environment, subordinates her prejudices to her 
desire to please, who curbs her aggressiveness and asks only 
that she shall be met halfway, who goes from East to West 
or from West to East looking for the beauties and not the 
flaws of an alien atmosphere, who goes from the country to 
the.city or the city to the country without a curl of the lip 
for the customs which may seem strange or startling—such 
a bride will find herself welcomed, before many moons have 
passed, by the good folks among whom she has cast her 
fortune; and she will find herself taking root in the soil 
about her, and sending out the tendrils which shall in later 
years bind her safe and fast to the social life of the community. 
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V—tThe Kin&dom of the Future 


IGHT and the two children, leaving the Animals and 
Things to feast and sleep in the great green vault of 
her Temple, passed through the emerald wall which 

had opened at the touch of her wand, and found her chariot 
waiting outside of the shining Temple entrance. All three 
took their seats, and the two great white birds harnessed to 
it at once flew off so fast that the travelers were not long on 
the road. Suddenly they found themselves in the immense 
spaces of an azure palace where the light, the flagstones, 
the columns, everything down to the smallest objects, were 
of an intense and fairylike blue. 

“‘How beautiful it all is!’”’ said Tyltyl, gazing about him. 
‘“Where are we?”’ 

“We are in the Kingdom of the Future,” said Light, ‘‘in 
the midst of the children who are not yet born. Perhaps 
we shall find the Blue Bird here. Look! The children are 
running up!” 

From every side came bands of little children dressed from 
head to feet in blue; they had long, dark or golden hair and 
they were all delightfully pretty. They shouted gleefully: 
“‘Live children! Come and look at the little live children!” 

“Why do they call us ‘the little live children’?’’ asked 
Tyltyl of Light. 

“Because they themselves are not alive yet. They are 
awaiting the hour of their birth; for it is from here that all 
the children come who are born upon our earth. When the 
fathers and mothers want children the great doors which you 
see over there at the back are opened, and the little ones 
go down.” 

Tyltyl elbowed his way through the crowd of Blue Children, 
and, mounting a step, he was able to look over the throng of 
inquisitive heads and see what was happening in every part 
of the vast hall. It was an amazing sight! Tyltyl danced 
with joy, and Mytyl, too, clapped her hands and exclaimed 
with wonder. 

Everywhere were immense throngs of children in blue, 
some playing, others strolling about, others talking or dream- 
ing; many were asleep; many also were at work, and their 
instruments, their tools, the machines which they were 
building, the plants, the flowers and the fruits which they 
were growing or gathering, were of the same bright and 
heavenly blue as the general appearance of the palace. 

Standing close to Tyltyl was a Blue Child who was quite 
small. From under his long sky-blue dress peeped two little 
pink and dimpled bare feet. His eyes stared in curiosity at 
the little live boy, and he went up to him as though in 
spite of himself. 

“May I talk to him?”’ asked Tyltyl. 

“Certainly,” said Light, ‘‘ you must make friends.” 


O SAYING she went away and left the two children face 
to face, shyly smiling. Suddenly, ‘‘ How-do-you-do?”’ 
said Tyltyl, putting out his hand. But 
the Child did not understand what 
that meant and stood without moving. 
“What’s that?” continued Tyltyl, 
touching the Child’s blue dress. 

The Child, who was very much ab- 
sorbed in what he was looking at, did not 
answer, but gravely touched Tyltyl’s 
hat with his finger. ‘‘And that?” he 
asked. 

“That? That’smy hat,” said Tyltyl. 
“Have you no hat?”’ 

Mi what is it for?’’ asked the 


“It’s tosay ‘ How-do-you-do?’ with,” 
Tyltyl answered. ‘‘ And then for when 
it’s cold.” 

“‘What does that mean, ‘when it’s 
cold’?’’ questioned the Child. 

“When you shiver like this: Brrr! 
brrr!’’ said Tyltyl. ‘‘And when you go 
like this with your arms,” vigorously 
beating his arms across his chest. 

“Ts it cold on earth?” asked the 
Child. 

““Yes, sometimes in the winter when 
there is no fire.” 

“Why is there no fire?”’ 

“Because it’s expensive, and it costs 
money to buy wood.” 

The Child looked at Tyltyl again 
as though he did not understand a word 
that Tyltyl was saying. ‘‘What is 
money ?’’ he demanded curiously. 

“Why it’s what you pay with,” said 
Tyltyl. 

“Oh!” said the Child seriously. Of 
course he did not understand. How 
could he know, a little boy like that, 
who lived ina paradise where his least 
wishes were granted before he had 
learned to put them into words? 

“‘ How old are you?”’ asked Tyltyl. 

“I am going to be born soon,”’ said 
the Child. ‘‘I shall be born in twelve 
years. Is it nice to be born?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Tyltyl without 
thinking. ‘‘It’sgreatfun!’’ But he was 
very much at a loss when the little boy 
asked him ‘‘howhe managed.”’ At lasthe 
answered with a shrug of the shoulders: 
“Upon my word I can’t remember! It’s 
so long ago!”’ 

“They say it’s lovely—the earth and 
the live people,”’ remarked the Child. 
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“Yes, it’s not bad,’’ said Tyltyl. ‘There are birds and 
cakes aud toys. Some have them all, but those who have 
none can look at those of the others.”’ 

So the two children continued to talk. But after a while 
Light, who was watching them from a distance, hurried up a 
little anxiously; Tyltyl was crying. She soon learned that 
he was talking of his grandmother and could not keep back 
his tears at the thought of the love he had lost. 

The Blue Child had never seen any onecry. He livedina 
world where grief did not exist.. His surprise was great and 
heexclaimed: ‘‘ What’sthe matter with youreyes? Are they 
making pearls? ”’ 

“No, it’s not pearls,” said Tyltyl awkwardly. 

“What is it then? . There, that, falling down?” 

“Nothing; it’s a little water,”’ said Tyltyl impatiently. 

But the Child was very persistent; he touched Tyltyl’s 
cheek with his finger and asked ina tone of curiosity: “Does 
it come from the eyes?” 

“Yes, sometimes, when one cries.” 

“What does that mean, ‘crying’?’’ asked the Child. 

“I have not been crying,” said Tyltyl proudly. “It’s 
the fault of that blue. But if I had cried it would be the 
same thing.” 

“Do you often cry on earth?” 

“Not little boys, but little girlsdo. Don’t youcry here?” 

“No, I don’t know how.” 

“Well, you will learn.” 


x THAT moment a great breath of wind made him turn 
his head and he saw, at a few steps away from him, a 
large piece of machinery with enormous azure wings which 
whizzed so swiftly that they reminded him of the windmills 
in his part of the world. Full of admiration he asked his new 
acquaintance what they were. 

“Those?”’ said the Child. “That’s for the invention 
which I shall make on earth.”’ And, seeing Tyltyl stare with 
wide-open eyes, he added: ‘‘Would you like to see it?” 

Tyltyl started to look, but a crowd of children at once 
rushed at him, all shouting together: ‘“ No, no; come and see 
mine!” ‘‘No, mine is much finer!” ‘‘Mine is made of 
sugar!” ‘‘His is no good!” ‘I’m bringing a light which 
nobody knows of!’’ And so saying the last child lit himself 
up entirely with a most extraordinary flame. 

Amid these joyous exclamations the “‘ live children” were 
dragged toward the blue workshops, where each of the little 
inventors set his machine going. It was a great blue whirl 
of disks and pulleys and straps and flywheels and cogwheels 
and all kinds of wheels, which sent every sort of machine 
skimming over the ground or shooting up to the roof. Other 
children unfolded maps and plans, or opened great big 
books, or uncovered azure statues, or brought enormous 
flowers and gigantic fruits. Our little friends stood with 
their mouths wide open and their hands clasped together. 


“A Light Penetrated Into the Hall and Time Appeared on the Threshold” 
(Page 19) 








Mytyl looked up at a huge flower and laughed into its cup 
which covered up her head like a hood of blue silk. A pretty 
child with dark Seat held it by the stalk and said proudly: 
“The flowers will all grow like that when I am on earth.” 

“When will that be?” asked Tyltyl. 

“Tn fifty-three years, four months and nine days.”’ 

Next came two Blue Children bending under the weight 
of a pole from which was slung a bunchof grapes each larger 
than a pear. ‘‘A bunch of pears!” cried Tyltyl. 

‘No, they are grapes,”” said the child. ‘‘They will all be 
like that when I am thirty. I have found the way.” 

Tyltyl would have loved to taste them, but another child 
came along almost hidden under a laden basket, his fair, 
rosy face smiling through the leaves that hung over the 
wickerwork. ‘‘Look!”’ he said. ‘Look at my apples.” 

“But those are melons,”’ said Tyltyl. 

“No,no!” saidthe child. “Theyaremy apples! They will 
all be alike when] am alive! I have discovered the process.” 


YLTYLstared fora moment; but he waseagerto know as 

many of the children as he could, so he was introduced to 

the discoverer of a newsun, to the inventor of a new joy, and 

to the hero who was to wipe out injustice from the earth. 

At last he was beginning to grow rather tired when hisatten- 

tion was suddenly aroused by hearing a child’s voice calling: 
“Tyltyl! Tyltyl! How are you, Tyltyl?” 

A little Blue Child came running up from the back of the 
hall, pushing his way through the crowd. He was fair and 
slim and bright-eyed and had a great look of Mytyl. 

“How do you know my name?”’ asked Tyltyl. 

“It’s not surprising,” said the Blue Child, ‘considering 
that I shall be your brother.”’ The “live children” were 
amazed. What an extraordinary meeting! ‘“‘I am coming 
to see you next year on Palm Sunday,”’ the child went on. 
And he eagerly questioned his big brother: Was it com- 
fortable at home? Was the food good? Was Daddy very 
severe? And Mummy? 

‘“Oh, Mummyis so kind!” said the little ones. And they 
asked him questions in their turn: What was he going todo 
onearth? What was he bringing? 

““T am bringing three’ illnesses,’’ said the little brother: 
“scarlatina, whooping cough and measles,” 

“*Oh, that’s all, is it?’’ cried Tyltyl. 

He shook his head with evident disappointment while the 
other continued: ‘‘ After that I shall leave you.” 

“Tt will hardly be worth while coming then,” remarked 
Tyltyl. 

‘““We can't pick and choose,”’ said the little brother sagely. 

Just then they were suddenly parted by a crowd of Blue 
Children who were hurrying to meet somebody. At the 
same time there was a great noise as if thousands of invisible 
doors were being opened at the end of the galleries. 

**What’s the matter?’’ asked Tyltyl. 

“‘It's Time,’’ said one of the Blue 
Children. “He’s going to open the 
doors.” 

The excitement increased on every 
side. The children left their machines 
and their labors; those who were asleep 
woke up; and every eye was turned 
to the great opal doors at the back. 

Tyltyl, eager to know just what it 
meant, caught alittlechild by the skirt 
of hisdressand asked him, 

““Tt is the dawn rising,’’ answered the 
child hastily. ‘‘This is the hour when 
the children who are to be born today 
go down toearth. You shall see. Time 
is drawing the bolts.” 

“Who is Time?”’ asked Tyltyl. 

“* An old man who comes to call those 
who are going,” said another child. 
“There ! he is opening the doors.”’ 


UST then Light came hastening 

toward Tyltyl and Mytyl in some 
alarm. “I was looking for you,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Come quick; it will never do 
for Time to discover you.’’ As she 
spoke she threwher goldencloak around 
them and hurried them to a corner of 
the hall where they could see every- 
thing without being seen. 

The great doors were now turning 
slowly on their hinges. There was a 
distant music: it was the sounds of the 
earth; and Time appearedon the thresh- 
old. He was a tall and very thin old 
man. His white beard came down to 
his knees. In one hand he carried an 
enormous scythe, in the other an hour- 
glass. Behind him, some way out, on 
a sea the color of the dawn, was a mag- 
nificent gold galley with dazzling white 
sails. 

“Are they ready whose hour has 
struck ?”’ asked Time. 

At the sound of that voice, solemn 
and deepas a bronze gong, thousands of 
children’s bright voices, like little silver 
bells, answered: ‘‘Here we are! Here 
weare!’’ Andina moment the throng 
of Blue Children was crowding around 
the tall old man. 

He pushed them all back and in a 
gruff voice said: ‘‘One ata time! Once 
again there are many more of you than 
are wanted! You can’t deceive me!”’ 
he continued, barring the way to an 
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lace, their faces full of sunshine. I was told that 
some of these children when first brought to the 
school had not had their clothes taken off for two 
years. They could not dress themselves, their 
mothers had not time to dress and undress them, 
so sewed the garments on, and they lived in the 
same clothes day and night. The resulting con- 
ditions cannot easily be imagined and certainly 
cannot be described. I learned, too, that in the 
homes of the poor a child is often regarded as 
an economic asset, valued for his money-earning 
power. These girls, who had been only a burden 
to their parents, were now earning by their lace 
making rather more than the healthy were earn- 
ing by their vocations, and had been redeemed by 
The School for Crippled Children from the humil- 
iation of being a burden on an overburdened 
family. A physician came to the school every 
day to inspect the children and to prescribe for 
them when necessary, and the yard enabled 
them to play with one another on something 
like equal terms. 
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Teaching Truths Outside the Church 


helene 


= FEW Sabbaths ago I visited the Music 
School Settlement in New York. A young 
Tred violinist named Emily Wagner began it in 1894. 








Playing for the little foreigners in the East Side 
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it occurred to her to teach them, and she gathered 
them ina basement room for that purpose. Now 
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a fine though plain building has been erected, 
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& IN EXPLANATION ©& 


OUT OF A WONDERFULLY RIPE EXPERIENCE AS A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER FOR FIFTY YEARS, AND HIS YEARS OF INTIMATE 
ASSOCIATION WITH CHURCH WORK IN CITIES LARGE AND 
SMALL, NO MAN IN AMERICA IS SO WELL FITTED TO ANSWER 
THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS THAT CONFRONT THE 
MINISTER AND THE CHURCH OF TODAY. AND IN AN INTIMATE 
PERSONAL WAY, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL IN A SENSE, DOCTOR 
ABBOTT- IN SIX SUCCESSIVE ISSUES OF THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL- TELLS HIS READERS WHAT HIS MINISTRY HAS 
TAUGHT HIM ABOUT THESE PROBLEMS. IT IS UNNECESSARY, 
PERHAPS, TO POINT OUT THAT DOCTOR ABBOTT'S ARTICLES 
COME AT ALMOST THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT, WHEN AS 
A NATION WE ARE UNQUESTIONABLY FACING A RAPIDLY 
ARPIVING PERIOD OF UNDOUBTED MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING. IN THIS ARTICLE DOCTOR ABBOTT CONCLUDES 
THE SERIES WITH “AS I SEE THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE” 
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THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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occupying the site of three full city lots. There 
is a staff of seventy teachers, and the enrollment 

‘ of pupils this year is nearly eight hundred. I 
attended that Sunday the drill of an orchestra 
of seventy pupils under David Mannes, the 
director of the Settlement. Of the seventy per- 
formers six were grown men, playing the violon- 
cellos and the double basses. All the rest were 
boys and girls varying in age from ten or twelve 
years to sixteen or eighteen. As I listened to 
Mr. Mannes directing this orchestra I realized 
what he meant when he said to me: ‘‘ We are 
using here the means for the end, not the end 
for the means’’—that is, the music for the train- 
ing, and the training for the music; and I was 
compelled to the belief that these seventy chil- 
dren were getting from that training in music a 
more spiritual development of character than 
they would have received in any Sunday-school 
which I have ever attended. 

The same Sunday afternoon I went to the Art 
Studio on the East Side, not far from Central 
Park. It occupies a fine building which it now 
rents but wishes to purchase. It is a branch of 
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the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
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is conducted under its auspices and direction. 





VI: AS 1 SEE THE 


CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


SHEN I became the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
in Brooklyn, I found that an old friend of mine, 
who had been connected with that church for 
} ) a number of years, was coming every week from 
4 her home in New Jersey to carry on her work 
among the poor of the city in connection with 
ZAG) one of Plymouth Church chapels. On the 
aps death of her husband she did not sit down to 
aS) e@) nurse her grief; she closed her beautiful home, 
oe = hired a house in one of the poorest sections 
of New York City, and started there what she has called a 
Gospel Settlement. It is not only pervaded by the Christian 
spirit, but it is also carried on in the name of Christ. This 
fact, however, has not had the effect, which some Settlement 
workers imagine it must have, to exclude non-Christian 
people. One athletic club of boys belonging to this Settle- 
ment, composed wholly of Jews, has taken for its name 
“The Gospel Athletic Club.” In this Settlement healthful 
recreations, practical industrial and literary education and 
inspiring social fellowship are all provided by Christian people 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 






Bringing Help to Crippled Children 


OME few years ago I received an invitation to speak at 

a parlor meeting in behalf of The School for Crippled 
Children. I knew nothing about The School for Crippled 
Children, but the name appealed to me and I accepted the 
invitation, and asked the lady who sent it to me to take me 
to the school, that by direct observation I might know some- 
thing about the work before I talked about it. She complied 
with my request. I found that on the East Side, in one of the 
poorer quarters of the city, two houses had been taken by 
this association, one for academic, the other for industrial, 
education. I learned that there were hundreds of children in 
New York City, who, because they were deformed and crip- 
pled, could not get to the public school. They could neither 
walk there, nor hazard the crowding which would be involved 
in riding in the street cars. This association had provided an 
omnibus which went about in that section of the city, gath- 
ering up these crippled and deformed children and bringing 
them to the two houses provided. The city, appealed to, had 
adopted the academic school as a part of its public-school 
system, so far at least as to provide the teaching force. In 
the industrial school I found some boys at work learning 
bookbinding and at the same time earning a little money by 
their work, and I found a roomful of crippled girls making 





It has seventy resident members and about two 
hundred non-resident members, young women. 
The membership is wholly composed of those 
who are in New York pursuing art studies or 
an art profession, and art includes painting, 
sculpture, music, acting and dancing. I spoke 
that evening to an audience of about two 
hundred, on the essential connection between art 
and religion—that is, between beauty in expression and 
beauty in character. My motto might have been, though I 
did not think of the quotation at the time, the lines of the 
poet Keats: 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Breaking Down the Old Church Barriers 


ERE are four types of good work carried on by the 
union of members of the church, though not by the 
union of churches. In fact The School for Crippled Children, 
I discovered, had been initiated and was supported almost 
wholly by Jews; but then I remembered that He who made 
the lame to walk was also a Jew. If Christians can unite in 
the Gospel Settlement and the Art Studio, and Christians 
and Jews can unite in bringing happiness into the lives of 
crippled children, and in developing through music the 
spiritual nature of those who otherwise would be left dwarfed 
and stunted, why cannot the churches of Christ unite in a 
similar work? Why, for example, cannot the Christian 
churches of Factoryville do in that town what the Christians 
and Jews are doing by coéperation in the city of New York? 
Factoryville is a manufacturing town of about seven 
thousand inhabitants. Of these seven thousand upward of 
six thousand are immigrants—French-Canadians, Greeks, 
Italians, Poles, Slavs, Hungarians. They are the employees 
in the factories. There are about eight hundred or one thou- 
sand native Americans in the town. They are the shop- 
keepers, the teachers and the superintendents, foremen and 
salesmen of the factories. There isa Roman Catholic church 
which has but few native Americans, but which ministers to 
possibly one thousand of the foreigners. There is a German 
Lutheran church which ministers to perhaps one hundred of 
the Protestants. The other four Protestant churches min- 
ister almost if not entirely exclusively to the native American 
population. In brief in this town of Factoryville there are 
five Protestant churches which minister to one-seventh of 
the population and no Protestant church which ministers to 
the other six-sevenths of the population. It is true that a 
foreigner may go into one of the Protestant churches of a 
Sunday morning. If he did his coming in would be a sur- 
prising event. He might be welcome, he might not be. 
However welcome, it is doubtful if he would understand 
much of what was said; it is certain that there would be 
nothing in the service intended for him, and very little if 
anything in that service that could possibly appeal to him. 
(Page 20) 


MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 


WHAT A HALF CENTURY IN THE PULPIT HAS TAUGHT ME 
ABOUT SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 











The Opportunity That Lies at Our Doorsteps 


I DO not believe that this condition of our churches—for 
Factoryville is a typical American factory town—would 
satisfy Him who said: ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He would send forth laborers into His harvest”’; 
who in another of His parables represented the mission of 
His disciples to be to ‘“‘Go out quickly into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt and the blind”; and who interpreted 
His meaning by sending out first twelve disciples and later 
seventy disciples, two by two, to carry into the towns and 
villages of Palestine the glad tidings of the new life. 

I do not wish to be critical of the Christian church, to 
which I belong and of which I am a minister. But it seems 
to me that the women and men who have organized the 
Gospel Settlement, and those who work for the crippled chil- 
dren, the Music School Settlement and the Art Studio, are 
more nearly following the example and the teaching of the 
Master than are the two or three hundred Protestants who 
gather in their separate churches in Factoryville to sing and 
pray and listen to sermons. 

Factoryville, I repeat, is not an unusual town. In the 
town in which I live there are nine Protestant churches, 
seven of them inor near the principal village. During the last 
year one thousand foreigners (including one or two hundred 
negroes) have been working there on the aqueduct which is 
to bring water from the Catskills to New York City. There 
is a colored church which has done a little for the negroes, 
perhaps all that with its limited means it could do. The 
public schools have welcomed the children of the foreigners 
to their schoolrooms and given them equal advantages with 
the native children. But if the Protestant churches have 
attempted to do anything to better the conditions or inspire 
the lives of these foreigners I have not heard of it. There was 
some talk about starting a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion work in the scattered camps, but the difficulties seemed 
too great and the attempt was abandoned. I wonder if 
the difficulties were any greater than Jesus found in Palestine 
or Paul found in Eastern Europe. 


Common Sense and Religious Needs Combined 


HAT I would like to see the five Protestant churches of 

Factoryville attempt may be described as follows. 
Doubtless if the attempt were made some of the details in 
this picture would be proved impracticable and would have 
to be modified or abandoned; but to make my meaning clear 
I will imagine myself coming back to Factoryville twenty 
years hence, and my vision accomplished. 

One of the churches—the most churchly among them— 
has been taken as a house of worship for the Protestant 
Christians in the town. They have united in a Christian 
church which is neither a Presbyterian, a Methodist, an 
Episcopal nor a Baptist church, and yet is all four. If parents 
wish their children christened they can be christened; if 
applicants for admission to the church wish adult baptism by 
immersion they can be immersed. 

There is a morning service at ten in which the Morning 
Prayers of the Episcopal Church are used; at a quarter of 
eleven there is a sermon preceded by a brief prayer and 
hymn, but this sermon is addressed avowedly to Christian 
disciples. It is not aimed to convert sinners to Christ, but 
to convert saints from listeners to doers; from receptive to 
active members of the Church of Christ, and to guide and 
inspire them in their activity. The motto over its pulpit 
might be, though it is not: ‘‘Be ye doers of the Word, and 
not hearers only.’’ The preacher’s theme is not Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, but the Sermon on the Mount, and the tenth 
chapter of Matthew—that is, his object is to teach his hearers 
what is meant by the Kingdom of God and what Christians 
can do to promote it. In the afternoon is a vesper service of 
prayer and praise. In the evening isa Methodist prayer and 
conference meeting, equally devoted to spontaneous devo- 
tion and to the free, open discussion of problems of Christian 
work and of personal spiritual experience. 

Between these services the church is open for. those who 
prefer quiet devotion. There isa suitable provision for the 
worship and instruction of the children of the Christian 
households. The church is open for private devotion during 
the week, and stated weekly meetings are held for devotion, 
instruction and social fellowship. 

A second of the churches, the largest of the five, is taken 
for an audience room. It is devoted to the service of the 
foreign population. It is in almost constant use. There are 
religious addresses on Sunday and secular addresses in the 
weektime, but the distinction between the two is not sharply 
marked. The religious lectures are educational, the educa- 
tional lectures are all animated by a spiritual purpose. These 
weekday lectures are on scientific, historical, literary and 
current themes: on modern sanitary engineering; on the 
French Revolution and what France has done for the world’s 
liberty; on Dante and what Italy has done for the world’s 
literature; on the Balkan War for independence, and the 
like. 

The attendance at any one lecture is not large, but the 
weekday meeting creates in the auditors a home feeling in 
the audience hall and brings them in gradually increasing 
numbers to.the Sunday services especially planned for them. 

The third church has been converted into a recreation 
hall. It is provided with simple apparatus for dramatic 
performances. Here are given various entertainments— 
moving-picture shows, dances, amateur theatricals. Perhaps 
sufficient culture has been developed to make possible an 
occasional professional theatrical entertainment which is 
clean and wholesome. 

The fourth church has been converted into a club house. 
Here are classes of various descriptions, musical classes, art 
classes, cooking classes, sewing classes—something for men 
and women and boys and girls of every temperament. 

Connected with this club house is an athletic park, where 
football, baseball and tennis can be played. United with the 
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ET usimagine throughout this article, 
if we can sustain an absurd hypoth- 
esis so long, the result upon society 
if the matriarchal period had held its 
own; if the development of the State 

had closely followed that of the Family until 

the chief care of the former, as that of the latter, 
had come to be the nurture and education of 
children and the protection of the weak, sick 
andaged. Inshort let us imagine a hypothetical 
society organized upon the belief that ‘‘there 
is no wealth but life.” With this Ruskinian 
foundation let us assume that the political ma- 
chinery of such a society, the franchise and the 
rest of it, were in the hands of women because 
they had always best exercised those functions. 
Let us further imagine a given moment when 
these women, whoin this hypothetical society had 
possessed political power from the very begin- 
nings of the State, were being appealed to by the 
voteless men that men might be associated with 
women in the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Plagiarizing somewhat upon recent suffrage 
speeches let us consider various replies which 
these citizen women might reasonably make to 
the men who were seeking the franchise; the 
men insisting that only through the use of the 
ballot could they share the duties of the State. 
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IF MEN First, could not the women say: 
WERE SEEKING “Our most valid objection to 
THE FRANCHISE ¢xtending the franchise to you 

is that you are so fond of fight- 
SEES ing—you always have been 
since you were little boys. You’d very likely forget 
that the real object of the State is to nurture and pro- 
tect life, and out of sheer vainglory you would be 
voting away huge sums of money for battleships, not 
one of which could last more thana few years, and yet 
each would cost ten million dollars; more money thanall 
the buildings of Harvard University represent,although 
it is the richest educational institution in America. 
Every time a gun is fired in a battleship it expends, or 
rather explodes, seventeen hundred dollars, as much 
as a college education costs many a country boy, and 
yet you would be firing off these guns as mere salutes, 
with no enemy within three thousand miles, simply 
because you so enjoy the sound of shooting. 

“‘Our educational needs are too great and serious to 
run any such risk. Democratic government itself is 
perilous unless the electorate is educated; our indus- 
tries are suffering for lack of skilled workmen; more 
than half a million immigrants a year must be taught 
the underlying principles of republican government. 
Can we, the responsible voters, take the risk of wasting 
our taxes by extending the vote to those who have 
always been so ready to lose their heads over mere 
military display ?”’ 

Second, would not the hypothetical women, who 
would have been responsible for the advance of indus- 
try during these later centuries, as women actually 
were during the earlier centuries when they dragged 
home the game and transformed the pelts into shelter 
and clothing, say further to these disenfranchised men: 
‘‘We have carefully built up a code of factory legisla- 
tion for the protection of the workers in modern indus- 
try; we know that you men have always been careless 
about the house, perfectly indifferent to the necessity 
for sweeping and cleaning; if you were made responsi- 
ble for factory legislation it is quite probable that you 
would let the workers in the textile mills contract 
tuberculosis through needlessly breathing the fluff, or 
the workers in machine shops through inhaling metal 
filings, both of which are now carried off by an excellent 
suction system which we women have insisted upon, 
but which it is almost impossible to have installed in a 
man-made State because the men think so little of dust 
and its evil effects. In many Nations in which political 
power is confined to men, and this is notably true in 
the United States of America, there is no protectioneven 
for the workers in white lead, although hundreds of 
them are yearly incapacitated from lead poisoning and 
others actually die. 

‘“We have also heard that in certain States, in order 
to save the paltry price of a guard which would protect 
a dangerous machine, man legislators allow careless 
boys and girls to lose their fingers and sometimes their 
hands, thereby crippling their entire futures. These 
male legislators do not make guarded machinery oblig- 
atory, although they know that when the heads of 
families are injured at these unprotected machines the 
State must care for them in hospitals, and when they 
are killed, that if necessary the State must provide for 
their widows and children in poorhouses.” 


SOME THINGS 
THAT WOMEN 


These wise women, governing the 
State with the same care they had 
WOULD DO always put into the management of 

their families, would further place 
SS tt SSS _ against these men seeking the fran- 
chise the charge that men do not really know how 
tender and delicate children are, and might therefore 
put them to work in factories, as indeed they have 
done in man-made States during the entire period of 
factory production. We can imagine these women 
saying: ‘‘We have been told that in certain States 
children are taken from their beds in the early morning 
before it is light and carried into cotton mills, where 
they are made to run back and forth tending the 
spinning frames until their immature little bodies are 
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MISS ADDAMS 


O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITORS. 


so bent and strained that they never regain their normal 
shapes; that little children are allowed to work in 
canneries for fifteen and seventeen hours until, utterly 
exhausted, they fall asleep among the débris of shells 
and husks.” 

Would not these responsible woman voters gravely 
shake their heads and say that as long as men exalt 
business profit above human life it would be sheer folly 
to give them the franchise; that, of course, they would 
be slow to make such matters the subject of legislation ? 


MAN’S Would not the enfranchised 
INDIFFERENCE women furthermore say to these 
TO HUMAN LIFE voteless men: ‘‘ You have 
masneubeaenninne always been so eager to make 


money; what assurance have we 
that in your desire to get the largest amount of coal out 
of the ground in the shortest possible time you would 
not permit the mine supports to decay and mine damp 
to accumulate, until the percentage of accidents among 
miners would be simply heartbreaking? Then you are 
so reckless. Business seems to you a mere game with 
big prizes, and we have heard that in America, where 
the women have no vote, the loss of life in the huge 
steel mills is appalling; and that the number of young 
brakemen, fine young fellows, every one of them the 
pride of some mother, killed every year is beyond 
belief; that the average loss of life among the structural- 
iron workers who erect the huge office buildings and 
bridges is as disastrous in percentages as was the loss of 
life in the Battle of Bull Run. When the returns of 
this battle were reported to President Lincoln he burst 
into tears of sorrow and chagrin; but we have never 
heard of any President, Governor or Mayor weeping 
over the reports of this daily loss of life, although such 
reports have been presented to them by Governmental 
investigators; and this loss of life might easily be 
reduced by protective legislation.” 

Having thus worked themselves into a fine state of 
irritation, analogous to that ever-recurrent uneasiness 
of men in the presence of insurgent women who would 
interfere in the management of the State, would not 
these voting women add: ‘‘The trouble is that men 
have no imagination, or rather what they have is so 
prone to run in the historic direction of the glory of the 
battlefield, that you cannot trust them with industrial 
affairs. Because a crew in a battleship was once lost 
under circumstances which suggested perfidy the male 
representatives of two great Nations voted to go to 
war; yet in any day of the year in one of these Nations 
alone—the United States of America—as many men 
are killed through industrial accidents as this crew 
contained. These accidents occur under circumstances 
which, if not perfidious, are at least socriminally indiffer- 
ent to human life asto merit Kipling’s characterization 
that the situation is impious.” 

Certainly these irritated women would designate 
such indifference to human life as unpatriotic and 
unjustifiable, only to be accounted for because men 
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have not yet learned to connect patriotism with 
industrial affairs. 

These conscientious women responsible for the 
State in which life was considered of more value 
than wealth would furthermore say: ‘Then, 
too, you men exhibit such curious survivals of 
the mere savage instinct of punishment and 
revenge. The United States alone spends every 
year five hundred million dollars more on its 
policemen, courts and prisons than upen all its 
works of religion, charity and education. The 
price of one trial expended on a criminal early 
in life might save the State thousands of dollars 
and the man untold horrors. And yet with all 
this vast expenditure little is done to reduce 
crime. Men are kept in jails and penitentiaries 
where there is not even the semblance of educa- 
tion or reformatory measure; young men are 
returned over and over again to the same institu- 
tion until they have grown old and gray, and in 
all of that time they have not once been taught 
a trade, nor have they been in any wise prepared 
to withstand the temptations of life. 

“A homeless young girl looking for a lodging 
may be arrested for soliciting on the streets, and 
sent to prison for six months, although there is no 
proof against her save the impression of the police- 
man. A young girl under such suspicion may be 
obliged to answer the most harassing questions 
put to her by the city attorney, with no woman near 
to protect her from insult; she may be subjected to 
the most trying examination conducted by a physician 
in the presence of a policeman, and no matron to whom 
to appeal. At least these things happen constantly in 
the United States—in Chicago, for instance—but pos- 
sibly not in the Scandinavian countries where juries 
of women sit upon such cases, women whose patience 
has been many times tested by wayward girls and who 
know the untold moral harm which may result from 
such a physical and psychic shock.”’ 


MEN ARE NOT Then these same women 
PUNISHED FOR would go further, and, be- 
THE SOCIAL EVIL Cause they had lived in a real 
ea world and had administered 

ws large affairs and were there- 
fore not prudish and affected, would say: ‘‘ Worse than 
anything which we have mentioned is the fact that in 
every man-ruled city the world over a great army of 
women are so set aside as outcasts that it is considered 
a shame to speak the mere name which designates 
them. Because their very existence is illegal they may 
be arrested whenever any police captain chooses; they 
may be brought before a magistrate, fined and impris- 
oned. The men whose money sustains their houses, 
supplies their tawdry clothing and provides them with 
intoxicating drinks and drugs, are never arrested, nor 
indeed are they even considered lawbreakers.”’ 

Would not these fearless women, whose concern for 
the morals of the family had always been able to 
express itself through State laws, have meted out equal 
punishment to men as well as to women, when they 
had equally transgressed the statute law? 

Did the enfranchised women evoked by our imagina- 
tion speak thus to the disenfranchised men, the latter 
would at least respect their scruples and their hesitation 
in regard to an extension of the obligation of citizen- 
ship. But what would be the temper of the mascu- 
line mind if the voting women representing the existing 
State should present to them only the following half- 
dozen objections, which are unhappily so familiar to 
many of us: If the women should say, first, that men 
would find politics corrupting; second, that they would 
doubtless vote as their wives and mothers did; third, 
that men’s suffrage would only double the vote with- 
out changing results; fourth, that men’s suffrage would 
diminish the respect for men; fifth, that most mendo not 
want to vote; sixth, that the best men would not vote? 

I do not believe that women broadened by life and its 
manifold experiences would actually present these six 
objections to men as real reasons for withholding the 
franchise from them, unless indeed they had long 
formed the habit of regarding men not as comrades 
and fellow-citizens, but as a class by themselves, in 
essential matters really inferior although always held 
sentimentally very much above them. 


WOMAN SHOULD 

ADJUST HERSELF TO 
CHANGING DEMANDS who had together em- 
SPP2DPD EEE = yodied in political insti- 


tutions the old affairs of life which had normally and 
historically belonged to both of them. If woman had 
adjusted herself to the changing demands of the State as 
she did to the historic mutations of her own household 
she might naturally and without challenge have held the 
place in the State which she now holds in the family. 

When Plato once related his dream of an ideal 
Republic he begged his fellow-citizens not to ridicule 
him because he considered the codperation of women 
necessary for its fulfillment. He contended that so 
far as the guardianship of the State is concerned there 
is no distinction between the powers of men and women 
save those which custom has made. 
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Certainly no such talk 
would be indulged in be- 
tween men and women 
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By Scott Nearing 


Where the Rural School Has Made Good © 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





HE old, one-room, little red country school- 

house, like many another one-horse affair, 
has seen its day. The farmers in various 
localities, after figuring it out, have reached 
the conclusion that this old-fashioned type 
of school, while good in its time, is not 
good enough for them. That is why in 
some counties more than eighty out of 
every hundred of the schools have been 
consolidated. The farmers there have 
worked it out this way: They need labor badly, and there- 
fore they would rather put their sons to work on the farm 
than have the boys go to a school where they are called on 
only once or twice a day by a sadly overworked teacher. 
But when, by consolidating various one-room schools, a 
good course of study can be offered and the teachers are 
enabled to give proper time to the pupils, then the farmers 
stand ready to get farm labor elsewhere and the boys stay 
in school. 

No one who has not attended a one-room country school 
can form the faintest idea of what it means to the teacher. 
Her day is so split up into little periods of class work that she 
can never do anything thoroughly. Take, for example, an 
average schedule of a single day’s work for a one-room school 
containing eight grades and a primary class. The showing 
is simply appalling; no other word adequately describes it. 
There are twenty-one teaching periods in the morning; 
twenty-four in the afternoon. Think of it! Forty-five times 
each schoolday that teacher must call up and teach a new 
ciass! The college professor is ‘‘overloaded”’ with fourteen 
classes a week; this one-room country school-teacher has 
two hundred and twenty-five a week. Is any one absurd 
enough to suppose that she can do them or herself justice? 














Great Advantages From Consolidating Rural Schools 


CO a among its many advantages, reduces 
the number of classes ina day and increases the time which 
the teacher may devote to each class. But the first, and 
perhaps most vital, advantage of the consolidated school is 
that it permits the enlargement of the course of study. For in- 
stance, sewing, cooking, agriculture, manual training,drawing, 
music, and even High School work have all been introduced 
by Superintendent Hall, of Montgomery County, Indiana. 
Why? Because the consolidated-school teachers have time for 
them. The district or old one-room schools of Montgomery 
County have an average of twenty-three pupils to a teacher 
scattered over six grades; the consolidated schools in the 
same county have an average of sixteen pupils to a teacher, 
in three grades. While the teacher in the district school 
averages twenty-seven recitations a day the teacher in the 
consolidated school averages eleven; and the average time 
for a recitation is: District school, thirteen minutes; con- 
solidated school, twenty-nine minutes. The time which the 
district teacher may give to each grade is fifty minutes; the 
consolidated teacher may devote one hundred and seventeen 
minutes to each grade. No teacher can do justice to twenty- 
seven classes a day, and an average recitation period of 
thirteen minutes is so short as to be of very little use. 

Most consolidated schools, in addition to the ordinary 
rooms, have an assembly room in which lectures, festivals, 
socials, public meetings and farmers’ institutes are held. 
Acting as a center for community life the consolidated 
school takes a real place in the instruction of the community. 
The big brick or stone building, well constructed, and sur- 
rounded, as it usually is, by well-kept grounds, furnishes the 
same kind of a local monument that the courthouse supplies 
in the county seat. People point proudly to it as “their” 
public building. It is an experience of note, in traveling 
across an open farming country, to come suddenly upon a 
splendidly equipped two-story school set down at a point 
of vantage several miles away from the nearest railroad. 
The consolidated school at Linden, Montgomery County, 
Indiana, for example, situated in a town of scarcely three 
hundred inhabitants, is equipped with gas from its own gas 
plant, with steam heat, ample toilet accommodations, an 
assembly room, and halls so broad that the primary children 
may play some of their games there in bad weather. 


Children Go to Such Schools Until a Later Age 


HEN the schools of a district are consolidated trans- 
portation must be furnished for the students. Union 
Township, Montgomery County, Indiana, covering one 
hundred and six square miles, has replaced thirty-seven 
district schools with six consolidated schools; some of the 
children are brought as far as five miles in wagons or on 
the interurban trolley; the wagon calls at stated hours and 
the children must be ready. Tardiness is therefore reduced 
until one county reports ten hundred and ninety-one cases of 
tardiness in its district schools (for 1910-11) and ninety-two 
cases in consolidated schools, although in this county there 
are more children in consolidated than in district schools. 
Children stay until a later age in the consolidated schools. 
In Montgomery County, Indiana, the children who have not 
completed the eighth grade and who are staying away from 
school numbered twenty-nine out of every hundred of the 
population in the consolidated areas, and sixty-three out of 
every hundred in the district areas. The Vernonconsolidated 
school in Trumbull County, Ohio, has enrolled nearly 
nine out of every ten of the children of school age; before 
consolidation only six out of every ten were in school. 
Theoretically the introduction of agriculture, manual 
training and other applied courses, which are found in most 
consolidated schools, should have some effect on the lives 
of the children. In order to show its extent Superintendent 
Hall asked one thousand children (five hundred in district 
schools and five hundred in consolidated schools) what they 
proposed to do after they left school. Arranged according 
to the kind of school in which the children were, the answers 
showed as follows: 
DISTRICT CONSOLIDATED 
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NotTe—lIn the present article, completing the series 
by him, Professor Nearing describes the method of 
instruction employed here and there in the rural schools 
of the United States.’ The success which has attended 
the conduct of these schools along new lines will, it is 
hoped, encourage dwellers in other rural communities 
to ‘‘go and do likewise’’—or better! For inthe case 
of our rural schools, no less than the schools of the 
cities, educators generally are awakening to the fact that 
in linking the schools to actual life lies their only hope 
of greater usefulness. —TuHE EpIrors. 











Agricultural studies—stock-breeding and farming—and 
mechanics show up strongly in the consolidated schools at 
the expense of teaching, business and law in the district 
schools. While such figures do not prove anything they 
indicate that the minds of consolidated school-children are 
moving in the direction of their courses—toward a better, 
more wholesome rural life. 


Makin& the One-Room Country School Worth While 


HE success of the consolidated schools reveals the 

possibilities of team work in rural education, but it 
cannot detract from the wonderful work which has been 
done and is still being done by the one-room rural school. 
Always there will be districts so sparsely settled that the 
consolidated school is not feasible. In such localities the 
one-room school, transformed as it may be by enlightened 
effort, must still be relied upon to provide education. 

The droning reading lesson and the sing-song multipli- 
cation table are heard no more in the progressive district 
school. In their place are English work, which reflects the 
spirit of rural things, and the arithmetic of the farm. Here 
is a boy of thirteen in a one-room country school writing an 
essay on ‘Selecting, Sowing and Testing Seed Corn”’—an 
essay illustrated by pen-and-ink drawings of growing corn, 
corn in the ear and individual corn kernels. A girl student 
asks, ‘‘ Does it pay the farmer to protect the birds?’’ After 
describing the services of birds in destroying weed seeds and 
dangerous insects, and emphasizing their beauty and cheer- 
fulness, she concludes: ‘‘The question is, does it pay the 
farmer to protect the birds?” The only answer is that 
anything which adds to the attractiveness of the farm is 
worthy of cultivation; ‘‘a farmer who protects the birds 
secures a double return, increased profit from his crop and 
increased pleasure of living.’’ Note this hint to the School 
Board: ‘We spend about one-third of our time in the school- 
house, so it is very important to keep the dust down. The 
directors ought to let the school have dustless chalk. If they 
did there wouldn’t be so much throat trouble among teachers 
and children. Then so many children are careless about 
cleaning their shoes, boys especially. They go out and 
curry the horses and clean out the stables, and get their 
shoes all dirty. Then they come to school and bring that 
dirt into the schoolroom. Isn’t that awful?”’ The girl is 
thirteen years old. 


What the Children Learn Helps Their Parents 


VER in Eastern Wisconsin Miss Ellen B. McDonald, 
County Superintendent of Oconto County, has her 
children engaged in contests all the year round—growing 
corn, sugar beets, Alaska peas, potatoes, and general garden 
truck; the boys making ax handles and the girls weav- 
ing rag carpet, cooking and sewing. During the summer 
Miss McDonald writes to the children who are taking part 
in the contests suggesting methods and urging good work. 
One of her letters began with the well-known lines: 


Say, how do you hoe your row, young man, 
Say, how do you hoe your row? 

Do you hoe it fair, do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know? 


“How are you getting along with the contests?” continues 
the letter. ‘‘Are you taking good care of your beets, peas, 
corn, or garden? Remember that it will pay you well for 
all the work you do uponit.”’ In reply one girl writes: ‘My 
corn is a little over five feet high. My tomatoes have lit 
[set] the tomatoes on, but Mamma’s are just beginning to 
blossom. My beets are growing fine. I planted them very 
late. My lettuce is much better than Mamma’s. We have 
been eating it right along.’”’? Mark the note of exultation 
over the fact that her crop is ahead of her mother’s. 

Sometimes the school-child brings from school knowledge 
which materially helps his father. Here is a Wisconsin 
English lesson and a proof of the saying,‘‘Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings,” all in one: 


My dear Miss McDonald: 

The rag-baby tester [A “‘rag-baby tester’ is a device for deter- 
mining the fertility of seed corn before it is planted.—Epiror.] is 
causing a whole lot of excitement. We have tested one lot and this 
morning started another. We notice one thing in particular: the 
corn which was dried by stove heat sprouts perfectly, while that 
dried in granaries, etc., is not sprouting at all. Last autumn Papa 
saved his seed corn, selecting it very carefully, and hung it up in the 
granary to dry. I selected several ears from the same field and at 
the same time, and dried them on the corn tree at school. Upon 
testing them this spring Papa’s corn does not sprout at all, while 
mine is sprouting just exactly as good as the Golden Glow sent out 
to the school-children. This morning I am testing some more of 
Papa’s and if that fails he will have to buy his seed, a thing he has 
never had to do before. We tested the corn secured from four of our 
interested farmers last week and one lot germinated, the other three 
did not. This morning pupils from seven different homes brought 
seed to be tested. We had a package of last year’s seed left and 
tested several kernels of that, as well as some sent out this year, and 
we think last year’s seed is testing a little the better. 


Arithmetic, Like English, Deals With the Country 


HE new arithmetic, like the new English, deals with the 
country. It seems a little odd, just at first, to see boys 
and girls standing at the board computing potato yields, milk 
yields, the contents of granaries, the price of bags and the 
cost of barns and chicken houses; yet what more natural 
than that the country child should figure out his, and per- 
haps his father’s, problems in the arithmetic class at school? 
The geography is no less pertinent. Soil formation, 
drainage, the location and grouping of farm buildings, the 
(Page 22) 


physical characteristics of the township and of the county 
are matters of universal interest and concern. Every 
school in Berks County, Pennsylvania, is provided with 4 
fine soil survey map of the county, made by the United 
States Geological Survey. What more ideal basis for rural 
geography? 

Here and there a country school is waking up to the 
physical needs of country children. ‘‘Country boys are not 
symmetrically developed,” asserts Superintendent Rapp 
of Berks County. ‘‘They are flat-chested and round. 
shouldered.” That is interestingindeed. Mr. Rapp explains: 
“It is because of the character of their work, nearly all of 
which tends to flatten the chest. Whether or not that is the 
explanation the fact remains, and with it the no less evident 
fact that it is the business of the school to correct the defect. 
In an effort to do this we have worked out a series of fift, 
games which the children are taught in the schools.” In May 
a great ‘‘Field Day and Play Festival”’ is held, to which th- 
entire county is invited. Each school trains and sends in i+; 
teams. Trolleys, buggies, autos and hay wagons contribu: 
their quota, until five thousand people have gathered |) 
an out-of-the-way spot to help the Berks County count: 
school-children enjoy: themselves. 

Mr. Rapp is a great believer in activity. Tireless himse!’, 
he has fifty teacher-farmers—men who teach in the wint<: 
and farm in the summer—an excellent setting for count: 
boys and girls. He believes in activity for children too. ‘ 
the school appealed as it ought to the motor energies 
children, instead of having to drive them in you would ha: « 
to drive them out.”” To prove his point Mr. Rapp cites th 
instance of one man teacher who, before the days of manu. 
training in the schools, decided to have manual training :, 
his one-room Berks County school. ‘‘He did the work him 
self,” Mr. Rapp says; ‘‘dug out the cellar and set up a sho: 
in it. The only help he had was the help of the pupils, an 
the work was done in recess and after school. They mac~ 
their own tools, cabinets, bookcases, picture frames, cloc' 
frames and anything else they wanted. And do you know, 
when it got dark that man would send the children hom: 
from school in order to be rid of them!” 


Teaching a Neighborhood to Cook 


yw: a comparatively moderate outlay of intelligence 
a country-school teacher may work wonders with a 
backward community, as Miss Belle did out in the blue- 
grass country of Kentucky. Miss Belle’s community wa: 
more than backward; it was semi-barbaric. Clothes were 
worn unwashed until they dropped to pieces. The children 
were unwashed. The houses, bleak and ungarnished, bespoke 
the ignorance of the women who had them in charge. Worst 
of all, the cooking was atrociously bad, a fact which gave 
Miss Belle her opening. 

“These folks all ate white bread, of course,’’ said Miss 
Belle. ‘‘They had never heard of anything else. Nowhere 
did I see a piece of cornbread or of Graham bread. Now for 
me there is nothing better than corn muffins, so I often take 
them to school with a bit of bacon in between. At luncheon- 
time I watched the children pull raw white biscuits and that 
wretched salt-rising white bread out of their lunch baskets, 
but I never said a word—just munched away at my corn 
muffins. One day a little girl up and asked me: 

““*Say, Miss Belle, what may you-all be eatin’ ?’ 

“*Corn muffins,’ said I. ‘Ever taste them?’ 

ace No e,’ 

““*Well, wouldn’t you like a taste?’ 

“‘She took it, and a great big one too. 

““*Um!’ says she, smacking her lips. 

“** Like it?’ I asked. 

““*Um!’ says she again, like a baby with a full stomach. 

““Oh, Miss Belle,’ piped up another girl, ‘how do you 
make ’em?’ 

“That was my chance. ‘Would you like to know?’ I 
asked. 

“To a chorus of ‘Sure!’ ‘’ Deed we would,’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I put 
the recipe on the board, and it wasn’t two days before those 
girls brought in as good corn muffins as I ever tasted. One 
girl is a fine cook—I never saw a better—and before the 
week was out she says to me: ‘Miss Belle, Ma’s mad with 
you. 

“**What-all’s the matter?’ I asked. 

“She says since you taught us to make those corn muffins 
she’ll be eaten out of house and home. The first night | 
made ’em Pa ate eleven, and he hasn’t slackened off a bit 
since. He must have ’em every day.’ 

“That made the going pretty easy,’’ Miss Belle went on. 
“It wasn’t long before I had the whole neighborhood making 
corn muffins, Graham wafers, black bread, Graham bread 
and whole-wheat bread. They certainly did catch on to the 
idea quickly. Every Monday I put a recipe on the board. 
These women know how to cook the fancy things. It’s the 
plain, simple, wholesome things that they need to know 
about, so my recipes were always for those things. During 
the week each of the children cooked the Monday recipe 
and brought it to me, and the one who got the best result 
put a recipe on the board on Friday.” 


Repainting the Little Red Schoolhouse 


ITHOUT as well as within the little red schoolhous 

may be transformed. The course of study may estal 
lish a standard in rural thought; the rural schoolhou 
may set a standard of rural architecture and landscap 
gardening. Often in the old days the unpainted, roug 
exterior of the little schoolhouse vied with the unkem; 
school grounds. But the modern one-room schoolhouse 
painted, and the school yard is laid out for playground 
flower beds and gardens. The State Superintendent of Edu 
cation in Wisconsin furnishes free to local School Board: 
plans of modern one-room schools. With a hall at each end 
for wraps, an improved heating and ventilating device, an‘ 
all of the light coming from the north side, where there 1s 
one big window from near the floor to the ceiling, these build- 
ings, costing from two thousand dollars up, provide in every 
way for the health and comfort of the children. The Superin- 
tendent, however, may go farther in Wisconsin than merely 
to suggest reforms: if a school building becomes dilapidated 
he may condemn it, and then State aid to local education ts 
refused until a suitable building is provided. The law has 
proved an excellent deterrent to educational parsimony. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL presents 

on this page three American-created fashion 
designs that were selected by Signor Enrico Caruso, 
the famous grand opera star, as his choice from 
among a large number of American-designed fash- 
ions that were submitted to him. As a European, 
and an artist whose professional work has made it 
necessary for him to cultivate a sense of fitness in 
costumes, Signor Caruso’s selection of these de- 
signs is but another indorsement of this magazine’s 
campaign for American fashions for American 
women. 

The design shown above is particularly adapted 
to the erect and well-rounded figure of the athletic 
girl, and should prove a happy choice for those who 
want comfort as well as smartness in their summer 
clothes. There is real grace in the placing of the 
waist fullness, and freedom without loss of modesty 
in the simple round neck and short sleeves; while 
the skirt fullness is so placed that the much desired 
straight silhouette is not disturbed, yet walking is 
not made difficult or ungraceful. 

No more original garments exist than the one- 
piece dresses of this type, for these have developed, 
from our need of simple frocks for general wear, 
the clothes to work and play in. In such clothes 
a girl is not hampered by an overconsciousness of 
her apparel, nor the constant fear of being mussed 
up; there is never any worry about slipping belts, 
or about pins that will not stay in place, and this 
knowledge helps to develop that poise which is the 
charm of so many of our girls. 


) 


How Caruso Thinks a Girl 


Drawings by M. Emma Musselman 
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CCUPATION outside of the home, both in 
commercial and professional pursuits, has 
become so general a condition in America that a 
befitting costume for a girl is as essential as the 
workday clothes of a man; and this garment for 
young women is generally known as the one-piece 
dress, though good taste and convenience demand 
that it be more conservative in cut and more tai- 
lored in finish than the dresses one wears at home. 
These qualities are all to be found in the smart dress 
(No. 7663) illustrated above. While thisisa slip-on- 
in-a-minute dress there is a completeness of detail 
that identifies it as a most desirable outdoor frock. 
The social conditions of American people are 
unique also, and for this reason the décolleté gowns 
affected by women of other nations have been re- 
placed here for many occasions by a type of semi- 
evening dress. These dresses have an equal charm, 
but are more conservative, in that the neck is 
covered by a sheer yoke of net and the skirt length 
is invariably round. This type of dress is most 
attractively illustrated on the left. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs 

on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. Each of these patterns comes in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. The amount of 
material required for the different sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the 
price tothe Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

































































































F- NAHE small accessories of clothes are 
today of first importance. They give 
to the summer costume the needed 

note of color, character and emphasis, with- 

out which so many of our summer things, 
made in the light, delicate colors and 
materials suitable to the season, are apt to 
lack a certain snap. It is these little things 

Peasant Cap Fitting that have a way of bringing the clothes 

Snusly into harmony with the woman, and of giving 
that indefinable little personal touch which 
is so difficult to put one’s finger on and yet which the least schooled 
in fashions are so quick and sure to recognize. 

Suppose we take up some of the different smaller accessories of 
clothes, beginning with summer headdresses and veils. The head- 
dresses follow the Persian and Eastern tendency in clothes, some 
being nothing more than draped turbans to be worn in place of eve- 
ning hats. These are made of the changeable and soft chiffons which 
reflect the new glowing colors in their weaves. They are gracefully 
twisted, and trimmed at the center front or back with one high, 
upstanding, uncurled feather quill. These turbans when made in 
suitable shapes and colors are useful for the evening at the seashore 
for women who require some form of headwear. 

For younger girls there are broad, soft, draped bands, made also 
of the chiffon, or of fancy gauze and the wide supple velvet, taffeta, 
moiré and picot-edged pompadour ribbons. These bands are worn 
straight around the head. The plain velvet bands, fastening at the 
side front with a small wreath of tiny colored flowers, are another 
very pretty and becoming style to a young face. 
Flat fillet bands are made entirely of green foliage 
leaves and worn quite low around the head and 
deep on the brow. 

There is something peculiarly feminine in the 
thought of a ribbon in the hair. The tone of the 
ribbon, as a rule, is more becoming when it matches 
the color of the eyes, as one of the relative tones 
will be found to intensify the color of the eyes and 
bring out many tones in the hair. 





MONG the most charming of the novelties for 
summer headwear are the small, close-fitting 
lace caps worn with summer afternoon and evening 
gowns. ‘They are copied from some.of the various 
peasant-style caps, fitting snugly over the flat coif- 
fures, with little rolling side wings to add piquancy. 
Veils show distinct notes of novelty, and, 
as in dresses, we find in the veils the com- 
bination of several materials. For instance, 
delicate lace veils of net foundations are f, 
made with small ruffles of chiffon or flat J 
hems, varying according to the length of the 
veil. Again, chiffon sun and motoring veils ¢ 
are made with a tiny binding at the edge of 
light taffeta. The delicate-colored veils in “fh 
rose pink, old blue, and soft, clear green, 
which bring out the pink and white of one’s 
skin, will be much used with medium-large 
shade hats for summer. Another pretty 
fashion is the dark blue and black veil of 
lace or net worn with the light summer hat. 
It is a note of dark color which can be well 
used by the economical girl who finds it 
more practical to wear black shoes with 
most of hersummer clothes. With the tiny 
new-fashioned hats, which are so soft and small that they fit well 
over the head and fall closely around the face, the lightest and most 
cobwebby of veils are worn. 


HE new bags to carry with our summer clothes are made in all 

kinds of materials, from heavy crash and linen for our tailored 
linen frocks, to moiré and faille silks to carry with afternoon gowns 
and more dressy tailored suits. The charming ones of lace and batiste 
embroidery are for delicate midsummer afternoon gowns, and the 
oblong bags of old brocades and dull gold galloons are more suited 
for use with elaborate evening gowns. Very charming, too, are the 
changeable taffeta bags with small mirrors set in at their sides or in 
the bottoms of the bags. They are trimmed with quaint little ruffles 
and bands of rose quillings made in silver laces and are drawn 
together with cords made of the silver lace and silk. And I must not 
forget the old ladies who need a useful little side bag to wear with 
their clothes for their handkerchiefs and spectacles. These are made 
of silk ribbon, prettily jetted and fringed, the ribbon forming two 
pockets, a shallow one and a deeper one for the needed articles. At 
the top they are fastened with a little clasp which can be slipped on 
to the waist belt under the bodice. 


RAVATS, fichus, jabots and collars are all one big family by 

themselves, and their relationship to our summer clothes is so 
close that I hardly know where to begin in telling you of all the 
charming novelties for the summer. Let us begin on the cravats for 
practical outdoor shirtwaists, used with the soft negligee blouse with 
the low turndown collar, and the soft, rolling, high collar. The 
crocheted silk four-in-hand, and the loosely tied artist tie of soft silk, 
plain and with small pin polka-dots, tied in a bow with short loops 
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Mirs. Ralston’s Chat 


About Pretty Little 
Accessories for the Summer Outfit 


















Draped Chiffon Turban for Evening, With 
One Upstanding, Uncurled Feather 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1913 





and long uneven ends, will: be mostly 
used. Then comes the “stock’’ cravat 
finished With a small turnover collar in 
piqué to wear with many of the plainer 
types of lingerie and simple wash-silk 
blouses. The ends of the cravat slip 
through a slit in the center back of the 
stock and tie in a butterfly bow in front. 


ICHUS are still worn in many different 

materials. They are made to wear 
with woolen and serge street gownsas well 
as with afternoon and evening summer 
clothes of silks, batistes and nets. The* 
fichus for the one-piece street gown, of 
course, are a simplified edition of the ones 
used for afternoon and evening wear. 
Those for the street are made with scant fullness, although they 
follow the draped surplice lines of the fichu. They are made of 
chiffon and of the more durable qualities of net, batiste and delicate 
marquisette and voile. Some are edged with bias folds or finished 
with bindings and cordings of taffeta, or again with tiny bands of 
narrow ribbon velvet; and some of them, for summer gowns, too, 
are edged with a wee border of fur. Still another style is a finish of 
narrow thumbnail fringe. This is pretty with a silk gown. 

Pretty separate collars to be worn with one-piece gowns are made 
in cream batiste with under-collars of tulle which extend beyond 
the batiste, quite simply finished with hemstitching or picot edging. 
They are pretty when worn by the young girls who 
can stand fluffiness around their throats. Again, 
charming collars, somewhat resembling the Byron in 
shape, are made in embroidered muslins with chiffon 
hems to give them a soft outline. 

Jabots will not be worn to the same extent they 
have been for the last two summers as the new shirt- 
waists have plainer fronts. When jabots are used 
they are smaller both in length and width and are 
apt to be made of very soft sheer materials differing 
from the gown and shirtwaist. 





Broad Hair Bands for 
Younger Girls 


ASHES, I should say, will be a great feature of 
summer clothes and one that will give much char- 
acter to the costume. They are in all kinds of gay 
colorings and are made in all kinds of materials, from 
gauzes to the soft chiffon brocade velvets. They are 
wider than they have been for a long time 
and are wound around the figure to give that 
touch of the Orient so strongly felt in the 
present fashions. For summer gowns sashes 
are made of the wide, draped soft silks, and 
others again are in the old-fashioned sash 
widths of three inches, tied in formal little 
bows in the back, with short loops and long 
ends finished with fringe. Velvet sashes will 
be worn in various widths. Other sashes 
are made of a combination of chiffon and 
taffeta, the taffeta forming the belt portion, 
and the ends and bows are of the chiffon. 
A pretty arrangement is to have the one 
fold of the girdle of taffeta and a lower one 
draping below the waist-line of the chiffon, 
and the sash tied in two flat crossed ends 
at the side back. 


ARASOLS have many quaint new features. Among the newest 

are parasols made of toile de jouy with plain wooden handles. 
This is a French material for cretonnes and chintzes. It comes in 
charmingly soft artistic colorings and designs, both designs and color- 
ing reflecting very strongly the present bizarre coloring of the clothes. 
Other charming parasols are made of the rough-surfaced Japanese 
silks in neutral tones with a touch of color in the lining, and many 
of these are shaped on the same general lines as the national 
Japanese sunshade. Taffeta parasols have little ‘‘pinked’’-edge 
ruffles set around the center, and are lined with quaint old-fashioned 
striped silks. Velvet parasols, too, are still considered a novelty, as 
are the batiste broderie anglaise parasols, lined with chiffon or 
finished at the edge with a tiny fringe or taffeta border. 


HOES and slippers are two needed accessories which also have 
many new notes. Light-colored slippers are the prettiest to wear 
with thin clothes for summer. Champagne-colored kid proves useful 
to wear with gownsofmany colors. The lighter-toned shoes are pretty 
with silver buckles to match for day wear, as ornate Rhinestone 
buckles are rarely used except for evening slippers. For general street 
wear the russet and black shoes and slippers are preferred, worn with 
buckles covered with the kid to match the shoe, or with very plain 
steel or gilt buckles. Fancy slippers and shoes must be selected very 
carefully to keep within the laws of good taste, and a wise woman 
will hesitate before venturing to wear the extreme novelties in foot- 
wear. Velvet slippers in dark purple and blue with stockings to 
match are pretty worn with some of the lighter summer clothes when 
the sashes match the slippers. Silver and gold slippers made of the 
silver brocaded tissues are charming for dancing gowns, but are 
fragile, as they easily tarnish and it is difficult to clean them. 








Cravats, Fichus, Sashes, Bags and Parasols Give to the Summer Costume the Needed Note of Color and an Indefinable Personal Touch 




















Do Not Sacrifice 
Style for Comfort 
—Have Both 


If there ever was a fash- 
ioned, perfect-fitting stocking, 
it’s the Burson. Fashioned by 
a special method of knitting 
which widens the leg, narrows 
the ankle and shapes the foot 
without seams of any sort; 
comfort and sty/e are both in 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


The trim, smooth outline, 
without a seam to disfigure, 
gives a style not to be had in 
other hosiery. These snug- 
fitting stockings retain a per- 
fect shape at all times—in all 
positions. Wear or washing 
cannot alter their permanent 
‘‘knit-in’’ style—they are as 
shapely the last time you wear 
them as they were the first. 

Comfort is found in Burson 
Hose, owing to the absence of 
all seams. Also, the patterned 
fit allows a freedom of motion 
without the strain of overtight 
hose supporters—you women 
will appreciate this. 

These features add to the 
wear, thus giving style, com- 
fort and lasting qualities in on¢ 
stocking—the BURSON. 


There is a size exactly suited to 
your figure—whether you are slender, 
medium or stout. Ask for Sylph, 
Regular or Extra size as needed. 


Mercerized 75c and 50c; Lisle 35c; 
Cotton 25c and 19c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
36 Lee Street 
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Rockford, Ill. 
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AMERICAN FASHIONS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 








ZASCINATING yet 
very practical for the 
immer wardrobe are 
‘ie pretty hair bands and 
.e charming little cap 
= lace and flowers shown 
n this page. Quite 
assic in line is the triple 
and of small flowers and 
oliage, which, as do the 
ther bands, allows of 
1e simple, low hair- 
iressing that is so 
harmingly youthful. 
Malines made the 
econd band, and ribbon 
wisted on fine wire the 
ttractive one in the op- 
posite corner of the page. 











The Little Things the 
Summer Girl Loves 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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IBBON or pieces of 
silk will make these 
bows and buckle. 





NOVEL girdle is 

made of artificial 
roses and foliage. Rib- 
bons in many varieties 
make pretty bags. 






















ACHETS and a pincase of 
novel design are shown in the 
two roses made of ribbon and the 
small sacque with a flower finish, for 
which ribbon or silk may be used. 
Little articles of this sort make most 
acceptable, yet inexpensive, gifts. 
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‘WO smart neck 
bows, and a rose 
and buds for a girdle. 


IRETTY bags of linen, 
silk or lace give an ex- 
quisite charm to summer 


frocks. 


Picot ribbon makes 


an attractive girdle. 





Working directions for the various articles shown on this page will be mailed upon receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address The Fashion Editors, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





AINTY accessories 

are undeniably more 
to be desired in the sum- 
mer than at any other 
season of the year. Pic- 
tured in the center of the 
page are an attractive 
neck ruff and girdle 
made of picot ribbon, 
trimmed with flowers of 
Dresden ribbon. 

The dainty fan-and- 
kerchief bag, a relic of 
our great-grandmother’s 
time, is of silk veiled in 
chiffon, while the little 
bonnet is made of @ lace 
doily draped over a 
wire frame. 








































































































7680-14353 
Designed by Edith M. Burtis 











7706 
Designed by Eleanor H. Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 
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7681-14620 
Designed by Virginia Walburn 
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The 


Chinese Summer Dress 


Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 
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Designed by Eleanor H. Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 


NTEREST in the political and civic activities of the 

new China, which is more or less world-wide at this 
time, led the designers of the garments on this page 
and the succeeding one to look to that country for 
inspiration for clothes that would be unique and new 
and yet fit in with present-day modes and the needs 
and environments of American women. 

China has always been known as possessing a won- 
derful, though somewhat barbaric, color sense, and 
the exquisite beauty of its hand embroidery is the 
marvel of every needlewoman. These facts are well 
known, but one might readily question the possi- 
bility of finding in the apparel of the Chinese lines that 
could be successfully modernized; yet that this has been 
done is charmingly and most convincingly shown by 
these attractive and absolutely wearable garments. 

Pictured in the upper left-hand corner is asummer 
wrap and hat (No. 7680) of blue satin, which is typi- 
cally Chinese. Bands of Chinese embroidery out- 
lined with Transfer Pattern No. 14353, done in gold 
braid, further characterize the design and add to its 
effectiveness. 

Next is illustrated an afternoon frock (No. 7702) 
of printed voile, with a charming application of lace, 
and bands and a girdle of green satin. 

A simple frock of tucked, sheer white linen, with 
a sleeveless lace coat edged with bands of silk, aptly 
describes the costume (No. 7700) shown above. 

Exquisite in line and color is the evening gown 
(No. 7706) illustrated in the lower left-hand corner. 
This gown is of dull pink chiffon and white lace, with 
a blue satin girdle and a scarf of violet tulle. The use 


- of the scarf is optional, though it certainly adds to the 


beauty of the design. 

Embroidered motifs in blue and gold give a most 
charming note of distinction to the dress (No. 7681) 
pictured on the left. The dress may be copied in 
cotton or silk crépes, or in Chinese linen or silk, and 
the embroidery done with cotton or with silk floss, 
using Transfer Pattern No. 14620. 
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AMERICAN-DESIGNED FASHIONS 


ALE blue Shantung silk and chiffon, with bold embroid- 

ery motifs in red and purple, were artistically combined 
in the evening gown (No. 7704) shown on the right. The 
embroidery pattern is Transfer No. 14619, worked with heavy 
silk floss, and the small trimming is coin-shaped motifs done 
in outline stitch, 

On the right of the design described above is a most 
practical and good-taste afternoon dress (No. 7687) made of 
cotton ratine, with an effective yet inexpensive hand trim- 
ming done with cotton floss and Transfer Pattern No. 14253. 
China silk crépe, foulard and soft wool fabrics would be 
equally appropriate. : 

A novel and clever use for the embroidered Chinese 
doilies that may be purchased in any Chinese or Japanese 
specialty shop is portrayed in the dainty dress of white linen 
shown on the figure below. One of these doilies in two 
shades of blue formed the pretty and effective triraming on 
this dress (No. 7685), combined with pipings of blue linen 
and blue china buttons. Ingenious women who have not 
the time to devote to hand embroidery will no doubt find 
other clothes uses for these inexpensive doilies. 

The popular vogue of combining two types of white 
material to be worn over a brilliant color is well executed in 
the dainty frock (No. 7683) of white crépe and all-over lace 
shown on the figure on the left at the bottom of the page. 
This design is especially interesting, as it portrays another 
adaptation of the sleeveless Chinese coat. 

On the right of the figure just described is illustrated a 
blouse coat.and a skirt (No. 7698) particularly adapted for a 
slim girlish figure. This coat costume is of blue Shantung 
silk, with a wide sash girdle and sleeve facings of violet silk, 
made pleasingly striking by a band of Chinese embroidery. 











Designed by Howard R. Moore 


fet editors will appreciate any expression of opinion about 
these designs, and for those who are interested in making any 














7704-14619 


Designed by Eleanor H. Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 

















of these garments some further information has been prepared. This 
information includes back views of the designs and a list of suitable 
yet moderately priced materials in prevailing colors and trimmings, 
giving particular attention to the embroidery details. The request 
for information must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and should be sent to the American Fashion Editors, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Patierns (including Guide-Chart) for the dress, suit and coat 
designs shown on this page and on the opposite one can be supplied 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure—except No. 7680, 
which includes both coat and hat, and comes in three sizes: 32, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure—at fifteen cenis for each number, post- 
free. Transfer patterns for the embroidery design, No. 14353, 
can be supplied at ten cents, and for Nos. 14253, 14619 and 
14620 at fifteen cents for each number. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the. Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











7683 


Designed by Thomas E. Oliphant 
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7687-14253 


Designed by Virginia Walburn 


Designed by Eleanor H. Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 
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Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 





Designed by Betty Barlow 





Designed by Laura Samuels 





















Designed by Laura Samuels 


NE invariably pictures a graceful, 

drooping-brim hat as the proper 
complement for summer wear with 
dainty, thin gowns for outdoor func- 
tions, and the lover of the beautiful 
in feminine headwear will not be dis- 
appointed this season. The most 
diapnanous nets and laces are used to 


soften sharp edges and give a half- 


blurred transparency to straw and 
braid foundation shapes, which they 
only partially conceal. 

Just above isa hat in azure blue 
hemp, hidden under an airy arrange- 
ment of illusive malines. Brilliant 
yellow poppies and mauve thistles 
are gracefully scattered on each side. 

On the right above is a wide- 
brimmed Gainsborough, with the 
brim lifted by gracefully placed 
crocheted Black-eyed Susans. 


RADUATED layers of tulle, 
ribbon bound, and quaint, flat 
bows of yellow picot ribbon make a 
hat of delightful simplicity for a 
young girl, as pictured in the upper 
left-hand corner. Underneath is a 
hat such as one’s grandmother may 
have worn, depicting the return to 
the drooping brim of 1830, with the 
trimming on the bandeau in the back. 
On the right, in the center, eyelet 
embroidery is charmingly used with 
a crown of blue faille. 

In the lower right-hand corner 
shadow lace banded with fine Tagal 
makes a hat of becoming transpar- 
ency, massed with full-blown pink 
roses. A Panama isshown on the left 
with lace frills separated by velvet 
ribbon tied in a bow at the back. 
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Designed by Betty Barlow 





Designed by Abby E. Underwood 








Designed by Laura Samuels 





























‘nat | See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 





Suitable for Crépe 


NLESS you are terribly 

strong-minded, or can 

afford to spend lots and 
lots of money, Fifth Avenue is 
a good place to keep away from 
these days. For, in the smart 
shops, the most tempting bar- 
gains are being displayed in 
separate blouses, one-piece 
frocks and even elaborate after- 
noon frocks, although these last 
are really more simple than they 
have been for some time. 

Most of the women who 
patronize the exclusive shops 
get their clothes early in the 
season, and at this time of year 
their purchases as a rule consist 
only of an occasional blouse to 
fill in some unexpected ward- 
robe gap. So those of us who 
cannot pay the exorbitant early- 
season prices have a chance to 
profit by the marked-down sales, 
and take unto ourselves the 
most delightful things for our 
summer trip or the week-end 
visit, or for comfortable stay-at- 
home clothes. 


Even if a woman has all the clothes she wants (some writer 
says there is no such, woman) it is impossible to resist the lure of 
the blouse. Never were these little separate blouses so charmingly 
pretty, so dainty and so attractive in every way—sheer cobwebs of 
the finest of voile or mull, some of them with a touch of color in the 
Robespierre or Byron collar, or perhaps there may be prim little 
flowers embroidered in soft pastel colors. Then there are more serv- 
iceable ones of crépe almost as fine as voile though not so transparent, 
and these may have a collar of flowered crépe or cordings of a delicate 
color, with perhaps cuffs to match and buttons covered with the 
same flowered stuff. Such a blouse is No. 7713, and I have sent a 
sketch because it can be copied easily and inexpensively, though the 
original was by no means cheap. A novel feature is the combination 
of the drop-shoulder and raglan effects, the raglan effect simply 
extending from the drop-shoulder line. This method takes less 
material in cutting, and it is also an easier way to get the 


raglan effect. 


The -tucks along the front closing give a pretty 


finish, as does the cording that is used on the sleeves where they are 
attached to the waist. The large buttons are only for ornament, as 
the really-truly closing is in a fly under the tucks. Be sure to use 
small flat buttons for this so there will be no humps on the outside. 

Patterns for this blouse (No. 7713) can be had in six sizes: 32 to 


42 inches bust: measure. For 
the 36-inch size you will need two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. 


-.... you have heard 
that separate blouses are not 
being worn by smart women 
nowadays—that the one-piece 
frock has superseded them. Well, 
let me tell you, one of the best- 
dressed girls I have seen in some 
time swung along the Avenue 
one day recently wearing a 
blouse like No. 7712, of white 
mull, with a skirt of white 
éponge. The only connecting 
link between skirt and blouse, 
aside from color, was a small 
collar of éponge. The girl was 
tall and slender, and the softly 
gathered front was most becom- 
ing to her. 

Shirtwaists and separate 
blouses are too practical and 
economical ever to be discarded, 
and there is absolutely no 
reason why one may not look 
smart and trig in them. All 
that is necessary is to use a 
little judgment in the choice of 
the skirts to be worn with them, 
and to adjust each garment 
carefully. There is no charm 
in a separate waist that is care- 
lessly worn or joined to the 
wrong skirt by an indifferent 
belt or girdle. 

Perhaps you are surprised 
that both blouses sketched 
should show the drop-shoulder 
effect. But this, you see, is the 
new line, and women have 
found it so becoming that more 
and more are adopting it for 
blouses, frocks and coats. It 
gives such a pretty, graceful 
shoulder line. Don’t make the 
mistake of choosing a wiry voile 
for this blouse—the fullness calls 











post-free. 


envelopes. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





pease (including Guide-Chart) for 
~ the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and bust measure for the 
coat, the dress and the blouses, and waist 
and hip measures for the skirt, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Departmeni, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 











7709-7710 





for the softest of fabrics only. You 
might make the collar of Chinese 
blue, Nell rose or amber voile, of 
one of the new printed cottons or 
of flowered crépe. 

Wash silk in a pretty stripe or 
hair-line check, with a hand- 
embroidered collar of white batiste, 
would be an equally good choice— 
for wash silk is very popular this 
season and has many qualities to 
recommend it to women who desire 
to be well dressed. 

Patterns for this blouse (No. 
7712) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. For size 36 
you will need two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 


TEPPING from a very swagger 
motor I saw the “smartest” 
woman the other day. She left her 
motor coat in the car and she wore 
a stunning suit of sand-colored 
faille, which is just corded silk in 
plain American. I am sending a 
sketch of it (Nos. 7709 and 7710) 





7713 


Fashionable Raglan Sleeves 


because I know you will just love it for early summer wear, and 
there are ever so many fabrics from which to make it besides faille, 
though that is a very good choice. You will find crépe de chine 
equally smart and perhaps lighter in weight, and there are all the 
brocades, matelassé and moiré. The vogue of combining light skirts 
with dark coats is smart and practical. 

Isn’t the coat a little dear? You know those one-button short 
coats without any attempt at fitting are what all smart women are 
wearing now, and you will find this style quite easy to make. If you 
do not care for the little belt suggestion at the back omit it and let 
the coat hang straight and loose. Combined with it is the newest 
expression of the draped skirt, in four-piece style, draped front and 
back, with a cunning belt that finishes the top. This is another 
feature and one that you can use on any skirt. 

Patterns for this suit (Nos. 7709 and 7710) come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure for the coat and 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure for the skirt. To make the suit in medium size requires 
five yards and a quarter of 42-inch silk. 


AVE you seen the new brocades in crépe de chine and silk 
crépe? They are nothing short of ‘‘adorable,” and, considering 
their charm and the fact that they come in 42-inch width, they 
are not so frightfully expensive. The adjective sounds as if I were 
describing an accident, but superlatives are necessary when you 
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talk about some of the newsilks, 
they are so lovely. 

Perhaps though you want a 
pretty frock like No. 7711 you 
do not want to spend a great 
deal on one that can only be 
worn for dressy occasions. Then 
look up some of the cotton-and- 
silk mixed fabrics, and éolienne. 
You can get the prettiest colors 
and designs in these, and you 
will certainly get a summer’s 
wear out of any of them. 

Didyoueversee suchaneffect- 
ive draping, so simply worked 
out—just a little lifting of the 
skirt at the side front? I saw 
the original of this frock on a 
young society woman who was 
giving a luncheon to friends in 
a Fifth Avenue restaurant. It 
was of an exquisite shade of 
American Beauty brocaded 
crépe de chine, with guimpe of 
the daintiest shadow lace in a 
soft ivory tone, and soft crépe 
in the oddest shade of green for 
the girdle. The buckles that 
held the draping of waist and 
skirt in position were of silk em- 
broidered in shades of soft red 
and green. You notice the gir- 
dle draped low, of course. This 
is to give the smart long-waisted 
effect, but if you find this line is 
not becoming raise the girdle to 
the normal line. 


ON’T you think the vogue 
of using bright-colored 
girdlesis most effective? Then, 
too, there is a certain economy 
in it, for one may substitute a 
matching girdle should this 
vogue become too common. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 
7711) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure, the 36- 
inch size requiring four yards 
and a half of 42-inch material. 
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OTE—The many interests of our readers 

often prevent our giving the subject of 
clothes the space we should like to give it in 
The Journal. 
which supplements these pages in The Journal, 
with complete fashion and pattern news for 
each month and each season, which may 
always be found in ‘“‘Good Dressing”’ (issued 
monthly) and the Quarterly Style Book, dis- 
tributed by all dealers selling Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns. U pon request we will send 
you the name of the nearest store where you 
can get a copy of ‘‘Good Dressing” free each 
month. Address Edith M. Burtis. 


There is, however, a service 



































































































Model 303. Imagine 
your foot in this at- 
tractive tipped pump 
of black suéde, 





Model295. Acharm- 
ing pump of white 
sea island duck. 


Model 304. The 
quiet refinement 
which marks every 
line of this dainty 
pump of black satin 
has made it one of the 
most approved mod- 
els. 











These are the smart- 
est pumps for summer 


Did you realize such exquisite 
models could be had in this shoe of 
wonderful comfort? 

Did you realize that the Red Cross 
Shoe will make your foot look better 
as well as feel better? 

The secret of it is this: every Red Cross 
model fits with the snugness of silken 
hosiery. Its comfort does not come, there- 
fore, from loose-fitting, clumsy lines, but 
from aspecial tanning process that retains 
all the natural flexibility of the leather. 
Though of regular thickness, the sole of 
the Red Cross Shoe will bend with your 
foot as a perfect-fitting glove bends with 
your hand. You will.walk with an ease 
and freedom you have never known be- 
fore, and even on the hottest days never 
feel that burning and binding which stiff 
soled shoes have caused you. 

Go now to the Red Cross dealer and see 
for yourself. All the latest models are 
there in the most fashionable leathers and 
materials. One try-on will convince you 
that your foot never looked so stylish, 
never felt so comfortable as it does in a 
Red Cross Shoe. Oxfords $3.50 and $4. 
High Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. 


Write for the Red Cross Style Book today 
This book tells what will be worn in shoes this 
season, and shows the correct models forevery 
occasion and every purpose. Write for your 
copy today. Address The Krohn-Fechheimer 
Co., 501-533 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


ed(Toss 


“Bends with 
your foot’’ 


TRADE MARK 





Mail _If there is no Red Cross 
Oo d dealer in your town, 

TELS write us and we will tell 
you how to order direct. We have 
fitted 50,000 women by mail and 


guarantee to fit your foot. TRADE MARK 






























































A Department Conducted 








Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “ What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LucrETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 





A Library of Games 


shelved. Then they gave a re- 





IBRARY work has at- 
tracted club women for 
many years, with the 

result that many libraries have 
been established and an almost 
incredible number of books 
have been put in circulation in 
traveling libraries; but it re- 
mained for the Thursday Club 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, to in- 
augurate a loan collection of 
games in connection with the 
publiclibrary. One of the club 
members tells of it as follows: 








Deploring the way the chil- 
dren of our city thronged the 
streets at night seeking amuse- 











ception, asking every one who 
so wished to bring a book. 
The result was that more than 
one hundred volumes were do- 
nated. This left the club nearly 
a hundred dollars in debt for 
repairs, and to clear this the 
members gave teas and enter- 
tainments. The State allows one 
per cent. of the tax for public 
libraries; the club women asked 
the Council for this and got it. 
One school-teacher gave a chil- 
dren’s play, the proceeds being 
used to buy juvenile books. The 
people of the community re- 
sponded generously by giving 
books. There are five hundred 
and thirty-two volumes on the 














ment, and knowing that many 


shelves, and one hundred and 





homes had no attraction to 
keep the children in them, the 
idea occurred to me that if games 
could be loaned to children and young people from the public library, 
just as books are, they would be a resource in many a cheerless home. 
Brothers and sisters would find that they could enjoy each other’s society, 
and overworked parents who have no taste for reading would learn to 
play with their children. 

We went to the Library Board with the request that they should circu- 
late games, telling of the moral value and the pleasure it would mean. 
They voted to circulate the games if we would be responsible for supply- 
ing them. We then bought eight hundred games of every kind we had 
heard of. Next we made denim pockets or envelopes to hold and protect 
the boxes, then we pasted the rules on the lids, counted the cards or pieces 
in a game, and wrote the number on the box. The games were cataloged, 
game cards printed and the announcement made in the morning paper 
that children could get games at the library. Two hundred and fifty 
children were on hand the first morning; eleven hundred have taken out 
cards for games in two months, and many a home has been made brighter, 
many a boy and girl better. 

As it was an entirely new work it was experimental and we feared it 
might prove impractical, but it did not. This is only written in the hope 
that elsewhere other children may be given the same privilege. 


Mothers of the Many 


\ OMEN’S clubs are doing such an abundance of constructive 

work that one might easily outrun the limits of the entire 
space allotted to the club movement in the mere enumeration of 
their good deeds. Such a club is the Catholic Woman’s League of 
Chicago, Illinois, whose day nurseries last year cared for nineteen 
thousand, four hundred and four children of working mothers of all 
nationalities and creeds, who paid the small fee of five or ten cents 
a day for the best of care for their babies. 


For each of these little ones there were a warm dinner and a morning 
and an afternoon luncheon. There are playgrounds, libraries, sewing 
classes, neighborhood clubs and free dispensaries connected with these 
nurseries. The funds are raised by a great ‘“‘tag day,” by entertainments 
and by private charity. 

But by far the finest work of this league is the Protectorate for Girls, 
which was established to protect helpless girls from the white-slave 
traffic. It is affiliated with the Catholic International Association of 
Societies for the Protection of Young Girls, and it codéperates with the 
Travelers’ Aid Society. 

Young girls are met at the railroad station at any hour of the night and 
arrangements are made to place them in Catholic Girls’ Homes or .in 
private families. An employment bureau is maintained and all places of 
employment to which girls are sent are investigated beforehand. Girls 
brought up before the Juvenile Court, and in need of assistance, are 
given aid. The league is about to take up'two new lines of work which 
will be of great help: the investigation of living and labor conditions 
among girls, and the establishment of a hospital for sick girls. 


The West Side Forestry Club of Topeka, Kansas, Took This 
Dumping Ground and Made it Into the Park Shown Below 


seventy library cards have been 
issued. The members of the club 
take turns serving as librarian. 
Books are issued on Wednesday evening and Saturday afternoon and 
evening. The rules are the same as those of any other public library. 


The Making Over of Roanoke 


NE of the most hopeful features of club activity is the fact that 

when the club women of a city or town determine upon its regen- 
eration they are not discouraged nor turned from their purpose if the 
results are not immediate. Many cities are just beginning to reap a 
harvest from seeds first sown by club women half a decade ago. 
Roanoke, Virginia, today presents an example of what has been 
accomplished by the persistent efforts of the Women’s Civic Club. 
Here is the story: 

This body of women, during the first year of the club’s existence, 
realized that their city was far from being either clean or healthful, and 
straightway they started a campaign of public health. The first step was 
a weekly column in each of the two local papers, calculated to create 
public sentiment. The next step was a course of lectures upon health and 
sanitation; the audiences who listened to these lectures were brought 
there by the direct solicitation of the club women. 

Then the club sent to the City Council, by a committee of representa- 
tive citizens, an ordinance creating a Health Department. Later it 
strengthened its demand with a much-signed petition. It interviewed 
councilmen, got editorials written, and talked and published health facts 
continually. After several defeated ordinances and many discourage- 
ments, at the end of a three years’ struggle the women saw enacted the 
last and best ordinance, and a well-planned Health Department was soon 
launched under the most favorable circumstances. 

Results came faster than had been anticipated, and now, at the end of 
three more years, Roanoke is a clean city, a healthy city, with a carefully 
handled milk supply, a vastly improved system of inspecting and caring 
for its foodstuffs, and a death rate steadily decreasing. It is practically 
free from epidemics; nuisances are readily abated; and, best of all, the 
citizens are beginning to pride themselves upon these facts. 


When the Women of Sherman Got Busy 


HE public hitching-rack! What a wealth of memories comes to 

the country-bred man or woman at thought of it! How many of 
us remember the long drive to the village, on church or shopping 
bent, which terminated at the public hitching-rack, just at the edge 
of the churchyard or outlining the public square! 

We knew, even in those days, that the hitching-rack detracted 
from the beauty of the village, but no one moved to have it taken 
away; it seemed a part of the necessary evils of life. In these later 
days, when civic beauty is being added to civic righteousness as 
a thing needful, the club women have taken the initiative, and, 
among other things, the hitching-rack is doomed to the background 
and must occupy a less conspicuous position than of yore. 


The Civic League of Sherman, 





The Making of a Library 


Pe are received by 
the writer almost daily in 
which the statement is made 
that nothing can be done by 
the little club in the small com- 
munity. Things that are easy 
to the large club with its many 
workers and its wide circle of 
acquaintances appear impos- 
sible of accomplishment to the 
handful of workers in the small 
club. Theoretically this may 


work in their communities. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as aclearing house of specific information by which the one 
club that has found the proper methods of working out some con- 
crete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, 
may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of 


If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail 
the methods by which any work here briefly told about was accom- 
plished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why 
the full name and location of clubs are given on this page), and inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 


Texas, has to its credit many 
recent improvements, but none 
greater than the removal of the 
hitching-rack around the court- 
house square and the converting 
of that square into a little park. 
These women have by their own 
efforts provided for the farmers 
a public wagon yard; and for 
their wives and children a rest 
cottage with modern equipment 
and conveniences, with a matron 
in charge. They have, through 
the coéperation of the superin- 








seem true, but I rejoice that 
practically it is not correct. 


tendent and teachers of the pub- 
lic schools, organized ‘Junior 
Leagues” in all the schools, and 





Many towns and villages owe 








their physical, mental and 
moral regeneration to a tiny 
band of women working 
against great odds. Such a 
town is Harrison, Idaho, a 
mountain sawmill town of one 
thousand persons. Here the 
women’s club, the Fortnightly, 
is only a little more than a 
year old, but it already has to 
its credit the foundation of a 
public library. A member tells 
how it did it: 


The club saw the need of such 
an institution and started at 
once to see that the town got it. 

The School Board gave the 
use of an old abandoned school- 











are giving their personal super- 
vision to the work. They have 
installed sanitary drinking foun- 
tains at each school building and 
equipped playgrounds for the 
children. 

Working in unison with the 
City Council they have had back 
alleys cleaned up, and regular 
clean-up campaigns inaugurated. 
One hundred dollars was given 
as a prize for the best-kept 
premises. Parks have been se- 
cured and beautified, and the 
women are turning their atten- 
tion to many other sanitary 
measures. Their interest in the 
success of the good-roads move- 
ment has counted for much also, 
and a twenty-thousand-dollar 














house. This the women had cal- 
cimined, electric-lighted and 


This is the Park the West Side Foresiry Club Made 


Carnegie Library, soon to be 
erected, is due to their efforts. 
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Not only soap 
but laundress 
too! 





Does the soap you are 
using wash the clothes 
clean without your doing 
any hard rubbing or boil- 
ing? In other words, does 
#t do your washing or do 
you do it? 


If you do it, you are not 
using the right soap. For 
there zs a soap that 
actually does the hard 
work for which you 
would hire a laundress. 





P.AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is made, not 
merely to be a good soap, 
as soaps go, but to do 
more work in the laun- 
dry than any other soap 
ever has done before. 
When you rub it on the 
clothes and put them to 
soak, it does not merely 
reduce the washboard 
work a little, but it loos- 
ens the dirt so thoroughly 
that neither washboard 
drudgery nor a moment’s 
boiling is necessary. 


After sousing the clothes 
and rinsing as usual, they 
look so clean and smell 
so sweet that, no matter 
how particular you may 
be, you find it entirely 
unnecessary to do any of 
the disagreeable work 
which you cannot escape 
with other soaps. 


So remember, when pre- 
paring for next washday, 
that there now is a soap 
that will do your wash- 
ing for you. Just ask for 
P.anD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap—5 cents—and 
you will have not only 
soap but laundress too. 
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Scales in Sixths and Their Value 


Is the fingering of the scale in double sixths 
and thirds the same in all keys? If not please 
classify them for me. MABEL F. 


It is impossible to classify such fingerings, 
because they are so very dependent upon the 
shape of the hand and upon the stretch between 
any two adjacent fingers. Besides, why practice 
scales in sixths? They never occur in any length 
in good music, and where a short run in sixths 
does occur it can be practiced separately. Prac- 
tice the fifth Etude in the first book of opus 70, 
by Moscheles, the fiftieth of the (Biilow selected) 
Cramer Etudes, and Chopin (opus 25, No. 8), in 
the order I state. It will serve you better than 
to practice meaningless and rarely applied 
scales in sixths. For thirds you will also find 
ample material in the Etudes of Moscheles (opus 
70, book 2, No. 1), Cramer and Chopin. 


A Study to Correct an Amateur Fault 


Are the curved lines in this study by Doering 
ties or are they slurs? Miss L. 
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They are ties. The intention in this study is 
to counteract the popular tendency of playing 
the left hand a little before the right hand, a 
tendency epidemic with amateurs. Here the 
chord in the right hand is to be struck immedi- 
ately before the A in the left. 


The Laws of Rhythm and Tonality 


Are the laws of rhythm and tonality for 
melody writing included in the study of counter- 
point? If not, under what branch do they come 
in the study of music? ik. J. Ea 

Though forming a special chapter they are 
a part of general contrapuntal study. More and 
more attention is of late being given to these 
matters by all the best theorists. 


A Time Puzzle From Chopin 


How are these measures from Chopin’s 
I do 


The 


Nocturne, opus 15, No. 2, to be played? 
not understand the values of all the notes. 
third measure gives me the most.trouble. 

Mrs. C. L. B. 








oe 

Let me illustrate by the first measure and call 
the notes by their names as naturals, for brev- 
ity’ssake. There are ten notes, in two groups of 
five, to follow each other in equidistant time. 
Of these notes the uppermost and lowermost 
are the melody—in octaves, which are alter- 
nately struck together and in succession. The 
two middle notes G and B are completing 
the harmony and played as sixteenths, just like 
the others, but held aslong as their upward stems 
indicate. Nevertheless there must be heard 
ten equidistant, evenly distributed notes. In the 
third measure this evenness is slightly disturbed 
by the dot after G, which delays the following B 
by a thirty-second and brings it consequently 
that much nearer to itsneighbor E. If you are 
unaccustomed to play five notes to a beat you 
will have to watch 
carefully over the 


How to Know the End of a Phrase 


How can a player know when he is at the end 
of a phrase, and should the hand always be raised 
when a phrase closes? BE. B.S. 


At the end of a phrase the hand should be 
lifted and the pedal released, unless middle parts 
or any secondary part of the accompaniment 
prevent it. In such case, however, you should 
be careful not to leave the finger on the last 
melody note. The end of a phrase is generally 
denoted by the end of the slur. Where slurs are 
absent you will in all probability find a pause 
indicative of the close. Try to sing the phrase; 
I think it will help you to find the end of the 
phrase instinctively. 


Some Good Books on Music 


What books about music shall a young pianist 
read, not so much to broaden her general culture 
as to obtain information which will be of use in 
her studies? Epna. 


First, Krehbiel’s ‘“‘How to Listen to Music’”’; 
then Baltzell’s ‘‘ History of Music”’ and Halbert 
H. Britan’s ‘‘Philosophy of Music.” 


The Correct Place for the Left Foot 


What is the correct position of the left foot 
at the piano? Far F. 

On the left pedal. Your feet should never 
lose touch with the pedals, in order that you 
may not have to grope for them when you wish 
to use them. 


Curing a Heavy Action 


Is there any way by which a heavy action in a 
piano can be made lighter and more responsive 
to the touch, and the short, flat tone be made 
more resonant without the constant use of both 
pedals? Canasharp or loud tone be made softer 
and mellower without injury toa piano? E.S. 

If the heaviness of your piano action is 
caused by humidity in the mechanism take 
it out and let it dry near a stove or radiator. It 
will lighten the action, and, if one drying proves 
insufficient, repeat it. If this does not help you 
will have to call for a regulator, who can, with- 
out overmuch trouble, relieve the action of its 
heaviness. Of the lack of resonance I must, of 
course, assume that it is not due to any defect 
inherent in the instrument. If this should be 
the case the trouble would be incurable. Other- 
wise a brushing of the hammers with the regu- 
lator’s wire brush will make the tone more 
mellow. I advise you, however, to send for a 
regulator in any case rather than meddle with 
the piano yourself. 


Some Strange Musical Terms 


What is meant by ‘‘after notes,” and how are 
they written and played? What, if anything, is 
meant by crossed slurs  ? SUBSCRIBER. 

I am sorry to say that I never heard of either 
“‘after notes” or ‘“‘crossed slurs.’”’ What kind of 
edition do you use? 
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Uneven Time Divisions 


Is there any general rule for dividing uneven 
time, such as fifteen thirty-second notes played 
in two quarters in $ time, or eight sixteenth 
notes played in the time of a triplet in } time? 

TEXAS. 

There is no general rule for these uneven divi- 
Sions except that the notes must be distributed 
as evenly as possible over the time duration 
which they are to fill out. As a preliminary 
study I recommend to subdivide the first group 
you mention into one group of eight sixteenths 
and one of seven, while in the second case to 
which you refer you might make two groups of 
three and one of two notes; or you may take 
the two notes first, according to the fitting of 
the accompaniment. This, I repeat, is only for 
preliminary practice. Had you named the piece 
I might have advised’ more precisely. 


Fingering an - ianistic Figure 


How can I best finger this run so as to make 
ESsIE. 


it smooth and even? 


Vivace, 5 
3 5 

















The simplest way to execute this very un- 
Pianistic figure would be to strike the lowest of 
the last three E flats with the second finger of 
the left hand. If later repetitions should make 
this impossible you may divide the figure in 
two parts and use either of the two fingerings I 
indicated. If the third finger is to your hand 
more convenient than the fourth you may 
substitute it. 


What “P. S.”” May Mean 


At the close of the ‘‘ Andante con Variazioni,”’ 
by Haydn, the letters “P. S.” are marked. 
What do these mean; also what does ‘‘zeffiroso”’ 
mean? M. R. 

My edition does not contain those mysterious 
letters. It may be that they stand for ‘‘ Princi- 
pal Subject.” ‘‘Zeffiroso”—could you really 
not guess it?—means that the place should be 
played with the soft lightness of a zephyr, a 
gentle, light, breathlike west wind. 


When a Cadence is Interrupted 


Is a cadence interrupted only when it changes 
into another key? Is it correct to say ‘‘raise a 
certain degree a half tone’’? GENIE. 

I can answer both questions with “Yes.” 


Opinions Vary as to This Grace Note 


In the minuet of Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 2, 


No.1, are all the grace notes written aes 
to be played thus? ross 
If so on which of F = eats 
the two notes does the beat come? 
STUDENT. 

In this particular case the opinions differ as 
yet, but my personal view is that the grace notes 
(in this minuet) should all be “‘long”’ and be 
regarded as appoggiaturas, just as you indicate. 
The beat comes upon the grace note. 


Developing the Left Hand 


Pleasegive me the names of some good studies 
for the left hand and for octaves. It is necessary 
for me to work alone for a while. I have suffi- 
cient execution to play the G flat Etude by 
Chopin. SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


I do not think much of Etudes for the left 
hand alone, because the left hand is not—and 
ought not to be—used alone by persons who 
have two hands. It should be developed in con- 
junction with the right hand, so as to become 
its equal in agility, strength and expressiveness. 
For such purposes I recommend the ‘‘ Special 
Etudes” by Schytte, book 7, containing six 

studies favoring the 
left hand, two of 





even distribution of 
the five notes. Dur- 
ing preliminary prac- 
tice you may play the 
left-hand chord with 
the third note of the 
right hand. Later, 
when you have gained 
mechanical security, 
you must delay the 
chord so as to bring 
it between the third 
and fourth notes of 
the right hand. 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


which are left-hand 
solos. You will also 
derive much benefit 
from the Etudes by 
Kessler, opus 20, and 
since you have tried 
your hands at an 
Etude by Chopin 
why not take the bull 
by the horns and 
practice these: opus 
10, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 
12,and opus 25, Nos. 
| Ry A 


Any questions not 
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A good habit- 
with 


OCCATES 


== RIBBON 







It is of the utmost 

importance to keep 

the first teeth clean 

' andsound.. For, un- 
derneath, the perma- 

- nent set is coming. 

- Give the permanent 
teeth the opportunit: 
to come throug 
sound, strong and 
regular—-beauty will 
be preserved and 
health benefited. 
Start the children in 
the Tooth Brush Drill 
—they cannot begin 
this good habit too 
early. 


setae semanas amt 


mera 


Ribbon Dental Cream | 
cleans and polishes with- 
out harmful grit—it is safe. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
checks decay germs and 
leaves the mouth non-acid 
and wholesome-~it is anti- 
septic. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
has a flavor that makes its 
use a pleasure for both 
children and adults—it is 
delicious. 


Send us 4 cents for 
a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
—) oe Dept. H 

. a | 199 Fulton St. 

New York 


Makers of 
Cashmere 
Bouquel Soap 
—luxurious, 
lasting, 
refined. 


On page 44 
there ts anin- 
teresting story of NS 
Colgate’s Talc and » 
on page 62 there is 
another of Colgate’s 
Cold Cream. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 





OT long ago I re- 
ceived a very inter- 
esting letter from a 


young married woman on 
the subject of bearing pov- 
erty cheerfully, and asking 
me if I had ever been so 
poorthat [had not a single 
pretty dress to put on. 
My heart went out at 
once to the young woman, 
for I have been so poor 
for years at a stretch that 





straight down the front of 
the purple frock, and I, 
knowing there was some- 
thing coming to me for 
dropping my hat, set up a 
dreadful howl in anticipa- 
tion of a double dose. I 
may say that my humilia- 
tions over garments 
which ‘‘the poor sheep or 
silkworm” beat me _ to 
began early and are still 
continuing. 








every inchof clothingI had 
was distasteful to me. 

This is partly due to faulty judgment, but more to the habit of 
poverty acquired in infancy, for poverty is a habit like anything 
else. People who go boldly and get what they wish somehow find 
that things come to them, but I and my family were “timorous 
folk ””—afraid of debt, afraid of losing gentility, afraid of what people 
might ‘‘think of us.” I have outgrown this latter bit of cowardice, 
but many of the old fears still cling to me—and even if I have the 
money to buy clothes with I am afraid to spend it, fearing the “‘ rainy 
day” I was taught in childhood to dread. 

The case of the young woman whose husband is so poor that he 
cannot buy her a single pretty frock, and who feels herself blighted 
and stunted because of this limitation, is certainly touching, and she 
stands in contrast to the many overdressed young women we see 
daily in our towns and villages. I am inclined to think that this 
young woman’s case is unusual, and yet, when she asked me if I had 
ever been so poor as that, my truthful answer was “Yes.” 


Yd be TROUBLES Over Dress Began Very Early by having to 
wear Clothes made out of the back breadths of my numerous 
aunts’ discarded gowns. It took yards and yards of delaine, merino 
and beige to cover the big hoops that women wore in my childhood. 

It occurs to me today that if we ever in any sense should exercise 
the economy we practiced in those days, living would not seem so 
high and saving would be more possible. But then I reflect that food 
“just growed” in those days—we bought a barrel of sugar and a 
sack of green coffee—and aside from this there was no grocery bill. 
Meat, lard, flour, meal, honey, cheese, butter, all sorts of vegetables, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, fruit—everything to eat—grew up 
right around us; the streams were teeming with fish, the woods full 
of game—the ‘eating problem” scarcely entered into our calcula- 
tions. As to clothes, that was our puzzle. There were three little 
girls, and it kept the family guessing where the garments were to 
come from. We received considerable religious and philosophical 
teaching and our opportunities to mortify the flesh were numerous. 
Our aunt used to love to quote to us, when we fussed over having to 
wear frocks made out of old-fashioned delaines, with big gourds and 
horns of plenty and huge imaginary bouquets on them, long after 
“big figures’? were superseded by plain colors: 


Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride, 

When the poor sheep or silkworm wore 

This very clothing long before? 


This never seemed to help me to any reconciliation to the old- 
fashioned things we had to wear, and many a Sabbath morning 
I went “‘stubbing”’ down to our front pew with red eyes and broken 
spirit, over having to wear some skimpy garment made out of such 
solid spots of material as could be found after the dress had been 
turned upside down and “hindside front” to extract every bit of 
“wear”? possible for its original owner. 

There seemed to be uncounted yards of old-fashioned fringe and 
strange-figured “gimp” and galloon on hand, and our folks had a 
mania for coloring ribbons and sashes with “‘analine’” dyes. The 
easiest of all these was magenta, and to this day, though various 
shades of magenta under different names have been popular, I 
shudder when I see any of them, remembering the various bits of 
refurbished finery I had to wear as a child, and which anybody with 
half an eye could tell had lately visited the dye-pot. 

Aunt had another expression—in fact she was full of wise saws— 
that maddened me. “This,” she would say, “‘ will never be seen on a 
galloping horse.” I am sure if I had appeared on a galloping horse 
I should have left the impression of a streak of magenta on the 
horizon. 


| Fag sania Was Another Color Easily Achieved, and my own bap- 
tism is seared upon my memory because of a purple frock I had 
to wear during that ceremony. We were all turned out of the church 
during the Civil War for being “Southern sympathizers.” Father 
and Grandfather both died in their excommunicated state, but after 
some few years the rest of us were forgiven and taken back. This 
was the reason my christening came so late. Mother braced up one 
spring Sunday to take her four orphan chicks up and have them 
baptized by the palsied hand of Father McNutt, a venerable pastor 
who, like us, held allegiance to the South. 

There were four of us, and by the time Mother got us dressed she 
was about ready for a stretcher herself and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion was fairly destroyed. I added my mite by declaring that I 
wouldn’t stand up before all those people in my old purple dress. 
I also disliked my hat, a little flat, straw affair which Aunt had 
resewed and ‘‘blocked” by the domestic method of pressing it over 
a bowl. The hat was finished with a band of purple velvet and a 
buckle of ancient origin fished up from some archive of antebellum 
finery. The aunts and uncles helped Mother to get us ready, and 
one of the uncles took us all to church in the 
old rockaway carriage that came from Virginia 
in the thirties and looked as if it had come out 
of the ark. 

I swung my despised hat by the rubber (we 
wore “rubbers” under our chins, and I loathed 
them), and finally managed to drop it in a 
puddle of village mud and the wheel ran over 
it. This was the last straw for Mother, who 
broke down and declared that she didn’t care if 
she never had us baptized. My aunt, who was 
along, stiffened her up, however, with some 
well-chosen Scripture or something from “the 
peet”—Aunt was always catching people up 
in an argument with the question **‘ What does 
the poet say?”—and we finally reached the 
church and the ceremony was performed, but 
not without a cataclysm. 

I had been told that my purple frock would 
“spot” and that if I spilt water on it I should 
be spanked. Father McNutt’s hand, as before 
remarked, was palsied by old age; so when he 
applied the water to my brow he spilt a stream 


In girlhood I fairly for- 
got tocare about clothes— 
I had such a good time in my shabby ones—but there were hours of 
suffering, and even yet in my dreams I go back to them, thinking I 
am searching wildly through “purgatory” for something that will do 
to wear on some precious pleasure excursion which is about to start 
without me unless I instantly produce some presentable costume. 

“Purgatory” was the name of an attic room in our cottage where 
generations of cast-off raiment hung, and where more modern things, 
such as freshly ironed skirts and frocks, weresuspended. The cos- 
tuming of us three girls for any social event always included a raid 
on “purgatory,” and many is the nightmare I still indulge in madly 
chasing through “‘ purgatory,” snatching a basque here, a skirt there, 
and always discovering that they do not match, and also that the 
splendid spangled thing I see protruding from the old wooden chest 
in which the remnants of Mother’s trousseau reposed is just a 
fantasy that crumbles, leaving me to a calico gown and despair. 

After I married a poor boy I began, of course, to fret over clothes 
and to reproach him somewhat for having brought me to poverty. 
This was really a joke, since I couldn’t well have been poorer than 
I was when I married him. While it isa fact that I never cared 
greatly for clothes there is nevertheless a limit at which the bravest 
and most cheerful of women wishes for something presentable to 
wear—and ought to have it. 


| eee: Been Deeply Interested in the subject of woman’s looks 
in the last few years; in her clothes and her ways of wearing them; 
because I think they express a certain spiritual state, not only of the 
wearer, but also of the country at large. 

In my earlier life our ideal of beauty was that of plump healthful- 
ness, bright eyes, luxuriant hair, happy spirits and vivacious ways. 
We wore many clothes, considering it indelicate to expose the figure 
and holding to the idea of privacy for the display of woman’s greatest 
charms. Our notion of beauty bore the stamp of life, rather than 
that of mortality. I think this was due to our more moral thoughts, 
Good points invariably toward life, health and comfort, bad toward 
sin, sickness and death. 

The lank, skeleton effects of our modern fashions I take to be 
the expression of a decaying morality, and the strange hats falling to 
the shoulders which we carry hunched in our most modern styles, the 
slouch caps with single quill feathers, the untrimmed things like 
liberty caps, that partially obscure the eyes and ears, are evidences 
of the rise of the people—they look like pictures of crowded and 
huddled citizens and “ citizenesses ”’ of the days preceding the French 
Revolution. 

The thinking man or woman shrinks from the sort of woman’s 
face just now most popular with certain artists—and true to life, too, 
for we see it daily in our stores, on our streets and inour theaters. It 
is a lean face, barely and sometimes not quite missing the cadaverous. 
There lurks about it somewhere a thought of the grave. One sees it 
even in popular actresses. The bones somewhat accentuate them- 
selves, and when ona girl like this you hang lank clothes that scarcely 
conceal the form, carrying out every suggestion of fragility, you have 
a human being bearing a strange mask of mortality and lacking a 
certain suggestion of eternal life that used to smile upon us from the 
faces of the young. 

The growing love of finery among women is also an evidence of 
declining spirituality. Whenever we set our hearts on ‘‘things’”’ we 
are giving ourselves over to the things that perish. The coarsest old 
woman ina calico wrapper, going about the most disagreeable tasks 
in her poultry yard or garden, is—if she can sincerely take to a 
grieving or sick friend a simple suggestion of faith in God—more 
beautifully spiritual than any woman bedizened with jewels and 
laces. Somehow the glory of the Lord shines clearer around a plain 
face—and besides, when a thought of Divine uplift comes through 
the medium of one not loaded with what we mistakenly call 
the “good gifts” of life, it carries a deeper meaning: we see that 
it is “real.” 


LL Women Who Can’t Have Pretty Dresses have this special 
privilege of letting the glory of the Lord shine round about 
them like a garment—and when with homesick longing we remember 
the blessed women of ‘‘the olden time,” is it not this glory of the 
Lord brought down to village kitchens and farmhouses of the past 
that we are soul-sick for today? 

Materials for really pretty clothes are today so cheap and paper 
patterns so accurate that poverty must indeed be dire if any woman 
fails to have a single pretty thing to put on. Perhaps the young 
woman who wrote to me is thinking of a “gown”’ instead of a dress, 
and could not be content with the simple and pretty things some 
women make for themselves. If she is thus looking with contempt 
upon what lies within her reach she is making the great mistake of 
the unsuccessful person. The man who will not cheerfully work for 
two dollars a day, because he thinks he ought to get five, will never 
get five, since the world has no need for grumblers; and the woman 

who gives way to apathy and “lets things go,” 
because she can’t have them just as she dreams 
them, is foolishly waiting for some windfall 
which will never come. 

There is only one message for any human 
being who is feeling a painful lack in his life. 
It isthis: “‘Getbusy.” If hands and feet seem 
tied let your consciousness work. Let it work 
the miracle of making youat home in your own 
world. This is done by doing quietly and well 
the first thing that appears before you. When 
all that should be done about your dwelling or 
your immediate place of work has been excel- 
lently and hopefully done, perhaps some step 
to larger success, unseen before by the sense 
shrouded in worry and care, will appear before 
you and lead you to the decent and self- 
respecting attitude, to the clean clothing and 
pleasant looks that belong by right to all of 
God’s people. 
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Six Teaspoons, $2.15 
(Engraving extra) 
In Canada, $275 


At your service 


for 5O Years 


Ask your dealer 
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Number 2 





ITTLE novelties in crochet like 
these may fit in nicely with your 
summer belongings, or be just what 
you want to make for Christmas 
gifts along with other porch needle- 
work. With the introduction of 
colored thread with white in crochet 
many chances are offered to produce 
articles that will harmonize with 
either summer or winter clothes. 
The bag shown above, for instance, 
was made of raffia lined with linen — 
a most desirable and serviceable 
combination of materials for summer 
use—but the same stitch could be 
done in silk or mercerized thread. 
With a lining of silk such a bag 
could be used also in winter. 
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Number 1 


WO new collars 

from an old one 
may be easily made 
by attaching a 
double satin turn- 
over. The under 
side of the lace 
should be finished 
with fancy stitches. 



























By the Needlework Editors 





Number 4 


LINGERIE hat in crochet is a novelty for the 

summer girl, and this one is simply made of 
medallions sewed together for the crown and brim. 
The two parts are joined by rows of long crochet. 









Number 12 


Crochet 





Number 3 


HE new lingerie hat illustrated 

may be starched quite stiff and 
the crown lined with silk, or it may 
be fitted overawire frame. But the 
latter plan may necessitate shaping a 
frame to the lace, as it may not be 
possible to obtain one exactly the same 
size; but the clever girl will overcome 
any such small difficulties. 

The slippers are delightfully cool 
for summer wear, and the edgings 
suggest new, simple and pretty 
patterns for dress trimmings. 

The editors will be glad to answer 
inquiries—and, also, to supply a 
diagram of the pattern of the un- 
numbered bag (below) with working 
directions for fifteen cents. 
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Number 14 


YU ZORKING directions for the numbered designs on this page are given on pages III and IV of The Journal’s Embroidery Book 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price 


for June, price fifteen cents. 


to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















Williams 
Tale 


Powder 





A touch of this exquisite 
powder, with its dainty 
fragrance and its soft, re- 
freshing, antiseptic effect, 
is greatly appreciated 
when the complexion has 
been tried by sun or wind. 
It quickly relieves sun- 
burn, chafing and other 
irritations. Delightful 
for the toilet or nursery 
or after shaving. 


A 
Valuable Offer 


Because nowadays most women 
need a Vanity Box, we have had 
especially manufactured for users 
of Williams’ ‘Talc Powder a beau- 
tiful little heavily silver-plated 
Vanity Box containing a French 
powder puff and a concentrating 
mirror. 


For 20 cents in stamps 


we will send you this Vanity Box 
and a sample can of Williams’ 
Violet Talc Powder and a tube 
of Williams’ Dental Cream, 
trial size. 


Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


P. O. Drawer 105 
























































































































dian’s Letters 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1913 





He Criticizes Some Girls and Talks About Summer Clothes 


afraid to come Down East? Weren’t you a distinguished suc- 

cess in Chicago? - And didn’t Mrs. Austin like you so well that 
she herself proposed thissummer plan? You are sure I will be dis- 
appointed in you? Well, I’m willing to take my chances. I was with 
you only for a few hours this spring; but I shouldn’t hesitate to 
order from the sample, and I am only worrying for fear your popular- 
ity in the effete East will interfere with the serene content of my 
week-ends. Honestly, Susan, you are a goose. What do you suppose 
I like in the line of girls? Somebody who can cap quotations from 
Herbert Spencer, and talk about the Primitives and the Futurists, 
and play little things from Richard Strauss and DeBussy, and explain 
the wool schedule to me? I can’t imagine what I have written that 
has convinced you that you will bore me. You won’t, Honey. I 
don’t care what you talk about when we foregather with the sky and 
the sea. I don’t even care whether or not you talk at all. If you will 
just be there, and be content to be there, I’ll be satisfied. 

But we will talk; I’m convinced that we will. There are so many 
things about ‘you that I do not know. There were years before I 
awoke to the fact that a ward was a person, and what were you doing 
and thinking during those years? For that matter, what have you 
been doing and thinking since? I’m greedy for fuller knowledge of 
you, Little Girl, and you must tell me all the things that I want to 
know. Oh, there will be enough to talk about, and when we do not 
feel like talking—well, still I'll not be bored. Perhaps you will. 
That’s rather an awful thought, Susan, but there’s more sense in it 
than in your silly idea that you might bore me. You see I’m not a 
beamish boy, and perhaps you’ll find me old, too old for comradeship. 
You will be dutiful, I know; but I don’t want you to be dutiful. 
I want you to be happy, and if I can’t make you happy—well, here’s 
hoping. I’m going-to try for it anyway. 


: D airai MY DEAR: Now why in the world should you be 


S A MATTER of fact, Susan, most women make too much effort to 
be entertaining. No; perhaps that’s not the right way to put it. 
Let us say that they have a wrong idea about being entertaining. 
For instance, they think they must talk incessantly to a man. 
Sometimes they are conscientiously intellectual and sometimes they 
are conscientiously vivacious. I’ve never been able to make up my 
mind which is the more deadly, the steady pour of intellect or the 
steady pour of vivacity. Either will freeze the ordinary man’s power 
of expansion at its source; for he doesn’t want to hear the woman 
talk. He wants to talk himself. I don’t say he will talk if he gets a 
chance. I say he wants to talk. He may be a human clam, and he 
may be so used to his shell that he doesn’t even realize its limitations; 
but, all the same, the girl or woman who draws him out of it is the 
one who really entertains him. The woman who makes him talk is 
the one he considers a brilliant conversationalist. If she can make 
him talk about himself he’s sure she talks by direct inspiration. 

Of course there are men and women who discuss abstract sub- 
jects—art and music and sociology and all that sort of thing—but 
they are exceptions. Conversation—successful conversation— 
usually means that one person talks fluently about himself, about 
his likes and dislikes and theories and experiences, and another 
person listens with absorbing and stimulating interest, and occa- 
sionally drops an appreciative word just by way of keeping the 
machinery oiled. 

It isn’t the girl who can twinkle-twinkle who makes the real hit 
with men, Susan, though if she twinkles prettily they will flock 
around her. It’s the 
gentle, sympathetic girl 
who wins out, and 
that’s as it should be; 
for the twinkling can 
be done to order, but 
unless one really is 
sympathetic it’s prac- 
tically impossible to 
take and keep the pose. 
You see it means a lack 
of egoism and a genuine 
interest in others, and 
these are mighty tak- 
ing characteristics: 
they wear better than 
a twinkle too. 







T SEEMS tomethat 

girls nowadays have 
queer ideas about what 
men like. They appar- 
ently bid as energet- 
ically as ever—and 
more frankly—for 
men’s admiration, but 
they go after it by dis- 
carding the very char- 
acteristics that men, 
even the most un- 
worthy of men, find in 
the long run to be 
women’s greatest 
charms. Almost every 
girl I meet insists upon 


being “‘a good fellow,” we wo 2 
but I don’t want her to Se . 
be a good fellow; I can 


collect a fine assort- 
ment of good fellows 
at the club; and if I 
wander from club sanctuary into drawing-rooms I’m looking for 
something as unclubbable as possible. I don’t want to smoke and 
drink and talk about the most risqué novel and the most unsavory 
problem play. I want to burn incense to womanhood and to think 
the better of myself because through its clouds the face of the god- 
dess looks kindly at me. And I rather think most decent fellows 
feel the same way, Susan, though they are getting out of the way of 
carrying incense in their pockets, because so many girls seem to 
prefer cigarette smoke, and altars aren’t provided in up-to-date 
drawing-rooms. The average Young Person of today considers 
sentiment lamentably old fashioned. 

All of which is more or less maundering, and I’m not assuming 
that the first aim and aspiration of women is to be what men like— 
not by a long sight. A real woman wants to be in tune with her own 
ideals first and with men’s ideals afterward; but what I’m trying to 
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Porch Frocks That Would be Smart and Pretty for Afternoon Wear 


get at, Little Girl, is that the two, at their best, come nearer being 
one than most people think they do. 

The fast girl, the loud girl, the atrociously unwomanly girl who 
infests society just now (you'll see what I mean this summer) gets a 
certain sort of attention from a certain sort of man. So does the 
out-and-out bad girl—and the sort of attention and sort of man in 
the two cases have much in common. I wonder sometimes, when I 
emerge from my old-bachelor’s hole and trot about among the 
youthful elect, whether those pretty, young, turkey-trotting, bunny- 
hugging things realize how narrow a margin they are leaving between 
their position in men’s esteem and that of the women whom society 
does not recognize. 


HAT?’S that little Nebraska town of yours like, Susan? Ifitisa 

place of old-fashioned ideals perhaps Mrs. Austin and I are 
making a mistake in planning to take you out of it into a world that 
moves too fast for any save the steady-headed. I couldn’t stand 
seeing you do the sort of thing a host of girls are doing in New York, 
girls from good families, socially speaking, girls whose grandmothers 
were gentlewomen. 

I went to a certain well-known after-theater restaurant one night 
last winter, a place of utter vulgarity and dullness that I avoid as I 
would the plague, except when, as this time, some out-of-town friend 
wants to be shown the sights. We drifted in there about two o’clock, 
and on our heels came a large party of young folks, young flower- 
faced girls and good-looking college fellows. They had adjourned 
to the restaurant for supper after a college play and dance uptown. 
Chaperon? Oh, yes, there were two chaperons. One of them I knew. 
She is the respectable wife of a millionaire husband and her eighteen- 
year-old daughter was of the party; but on what possible grounds 
she justified herself in allowing girls under her chaperonage to come 
to such a place at such an hour I can’t imagine. 

The girls sat there among the worst feminine riffraff of the town, 
stared at and openly appraised by the worst set of masculine bounders 
in New York, and watched a lot of disgustingly vulgar, suggestive 
dancing and horseplay by professionals. Worse than that, they got 
up and danced—some decently, some indecently—dances that had 
their beginnings in the hideous. places where most of the women 
dancing side by side with them would be at home. 

I sat there and watched them footing it gayly among vile women 
and vile men in an atmosphere reeking with vulgarity, while their 
chaperons smiled placidly, and the young men, who should have 
honored them too greatly to endure seeing them in such association, 
seemed quite content; and I thought of you, Little Girl, thought of 
you with something that was half thanksgiving and half prayer down 
deep in my heart. It’s good to think that there are still girls like you, 
Susan, girls who haven’t been hardened and soiled and commonized. 


OW I don’t want to keep you from knowledge of the world, dear. 

That must come if you are to live a full life. You must know 
and understand and pity and, please God, help. But I want you 
to come to your knowledge of the evil of the world with an ache 
in your heart because of it, with broad charity, and intelligent 
sympathy and earnest effort toward usefulness, not lightly and with 
either morbid curiosity or callous indifference. 

Things like that cabaret crowd make me sick now, Susan, though I 
used to be indifferent enough. Some way or other you’ve changed 
things for me. I wasn’t big-souled enough to paw up the earth 

from love of humanity, 
but I’ve taken on a 
tremendous feeling of 
responsibility for the 
world since I’ve real- 
ized that you live in it. 
You'll be here on 
Wednesday, so Mrs. 
Austin tells me, and 
will go on to Rockport 
thenext afternoon. [’ll 
not go down with you, 
but Friday evening will 
find me clamoring at 
your door. Promise to 
be glad, Susan. When 
I think of that week- 
end I don’t feel at 
=> all elderly, but I 

4% suppose my serious- 

minded senior part- 
ner, who occasionally 
peers over his desk at 
me as I sit writing this 
with my most business- 
like air, would be 
shocked if I should 
suddenly jump into the 
air and kick my heels 
together, so I’ll restrain 
my feelings. 











RS. AUSTIN 

wrote that she 
and you had discussed 
clothes, and that she 
thought you had most 
of what you would need 
except ‘‘some inexpen- 
sive porch frocks” that 
you wouldn’t mind 
“‘ragging out,” but that would be pretty for afternoon wear. I 
promptly put the problem up to my partners in crime, and Cécile 
is fixing the things up for you, while Dot is making sketches to send 
in this letter. 

I’m all for the collar and girdle on the pretty blue summer silk 
thing, but there’s something rather nice about the rose-colored voile 
with the dotted muslin fichu and petticoat; and I’m going to take 
you sailing in the blue linen, with the embroidery dots along all the 
edges, and the dinky, plain white collar. It must be the collar that 
makes me think of sailing. It has a breezy, nautical look. 

The summer prospect does look good to me though. Having 
something to look forward to each week will make a tremendous 
difference in the spirit with which I tackle the work days. 

Hurry, Susan, I want you. 


Faithfully, Joun REMLEY. 





ATTERNS for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns Nos. 7730, 7732 and 7734 come in three sizes: 
16,17 and 18 years. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of pattern and bust measure, 


and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















HOW YOU 


in your daily washing, can 
work complexion wonders 


Your skin, like the rest of your 
body, is continually being rebuilt. 
Every day, in washing, you rub off 
dead skin, and new skin forms in 
its place. This is your opportunity. 
Follow the directions for using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap given be- 
low and make your washing a 
continual aid to nature’s own per- 
sistent efforts to make this new 
skin what you want it to be. 


Five ways of washing 


ist. For very tender skins. Wash 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap in the 
usual way, rinsing the lather off after 
a very short time. 


2nd. For oily skins. Rub Wood- 
bury’s lather into the skin, leave it on 
for several minutes and then wipe it 
off with a dry towel. 


3rd. For very sluggish skins. Rub 
a thick lather of Woodbury’s into the 
skin and leave it on all night. 


4th. Forhard,dry skins. Rub Wood- 
bury’s lather into the skin and then, 
while it is still damp, cover it with 
rubber tissue or other water-proof 
material. 


5th. For users of cold creams. Ap- 
ply a thick lather of Woodbury’s and 
massage it into the skin, finally rub- 
bing it off with a dry towel. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of an authority on the skin and its 
needs. Use persistently the treatment 
above best suited to your skin and 
your complexion will gradually take 
on that finer texture and healthy color 
so much admired. 


Tear off the illustration of the cake 
shown below and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and 
try this treatment to-night. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c 
acake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere Through 
out the United States and Canada. 





Write Today for Samples 


For 4c we will send a sam- 
ple cake. For 10c, samples sale at all drug- 
ofWoodbury’s Facial Soap, gists throughout 
Facial Cream and Pow- Canada. If you 
der. For 50c,a copy of the = m Sc 
Woodbury Book and sam- propa boser tie ong 
ples of the Woodbury prep- address the An- 
arations. Write today to the drewJergensCo., 
Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. Ltd., Dept. A-5, 
A-5, Spring Grove Avenue, Perth, Ontario. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In Canada 
Woodbury’ sison 
































































A GIRL’S summer-clothes needs are 
many and varied and present more or 
less of a problem to those whose income is 
limited and whose time is so occupied with 
duties that even the selection of a practical 
outfit is sometimes impossible. It was these 
busy girls I had in mind when the effective 
and good-taste clothes shown on this page 
were designed, and an effort has been made 
to have each garment quite practical for the 
several purposes it must be made to serve. 

What could be daintier for summer after- 
noons than the simple dress of flowered 
dimity (No. 7620) shown in the upper left- 
hand corner? This dress, with surplice 
waist and three-piece tucked skirt, is quite 
easy to make and will launder well, and a 
pretty change can be obtained by having 
several girdles or sashes of different color. 

There are distinction and practicability in 
the graceful foulard dress (No. 7614) illus- 
trated on the center figure, for the shaped 
tunic is quite in line with the present vogue 
of drapery, yet simpler toexecute; and the 
guimpe, being made separate from the 
dress, can be kept fresh and clean. 

Cretonne in an inconspicuous pattern 
trimmed the smart tailored dress of cotton 
ratine (No. 7616) shown in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

One of the new two-toned, basket-weave 
linens was selected for the very correct 
coat suit (Nos. 7623-7624) pictured in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

A good-taste use of all-over embroideries 
is shown in the lingerie dress (No. 7622 
on the figure in the lower right-hand corner. 
Select sheer lawn and a dainty embroidery 
of small design. Add to this that exquisite 
touch of fine sewing, and one will have a 
dress for any of the summer festive affairs. 


Parzen s (including Guide-Chart) for 
the dress and suit designs shown on this 
page can be supplied in five sizes—34 to 42 
inches bust measure—and for the skirt in six 
sizes—22 to 32 inches waist measure—at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving num- 
ber of pattern and bust measure for coat and 
dresses, and waist and hip measures for the skirt, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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From Bronze in the private 


Galleries of C. W. Post. 


Breaking 
the Bonds 
of Habit 


Most of us cling to the 
things of life which please 
the senses, and continued 
indulgence leads to fixed 
habits—some good, others 
exacting a heavy penalty. 


If some article of food, or 
the usual table beverage, is 
found to interfere with one’s 
welfare and comfort, it’s 
time to break away. 


Then it is well to know 
that there’s a distinct gain 
in health, without loss of 
satisfaction or pleasure, 





when a change is made to 
the pure food-drink, 


POSTUM 


This pleasant table bev- 
erage, made only from 
choice wheat and the juice 
of Southern sugar-cane, pos- 
sesses a rich, Java-like fla- 
vour, but is absolutely free 
from caffeine or any other 
substance which could 
prove injurious to the most 
sensitive organism. 


The ever-increasing de- 
mand for Postum amply 
proves its worth as a safe 
table beverage for those 
who seek the freedom and 
power which come with 
mental and physical poise. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers. 









































































A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money and Stay 
at Home? 























NE of the troubles with the 
present system of education 
is that it fails to connect 

with the activities of the world. A 
wide-awake girl, however, can do 
much to bridge over this gap in her 
training by the way she uses her 
vacations. The girl who finds or 
makes a summer job for herself is 
the girl who is going to amount to 
something after graduation. 

This girl before she leaves college 
will probably make a list—a rather 
long list—of all the things she can 
and willdo, and then willlook about 


of finding a market. 





In ExpLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be done by a woman at home to earn 
money bythe use of special talents. The department 
is a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the 
conditions and chances of success, and the best ways 
In order that inquiries may be 
more advantageously answered it is desirable to be 
specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for 
particular lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


We peeled our peaches and every 
one laughed at me, but I sold those 
peaches at such a high price that I 
then had the laugh on the others. 

We had a few fig trees that pro- 
duced more fruit than we needed. So 
Iturned my hand to curing figs. The 
next year I contracted for the same 
fruit and worked my camp along the 
same lines, but added figs. Where I 
found a few fig trees I would interest 
the grower in my new method of curing 
figs and would promise to buy the 
cured fruit if he would do it my way. 
After all the other fruit was cured and 
sold we started in to receive figs. We 
graded and culled and graded again, 








her to see which of them lie nearest 
at hand. The city girl usually has 
little trouble in getting a temporary position if she is willing to 
remain in the city. Most of the letters this month show what 
can be done by a country girl, and by a city girl who, in addition to 
the work, is glad to get the physical benefits of country life. 


Catching and Breeding Moths and Butterflies 


ERE is a way of earning money peculiarly adapted as summer 
work to girls with some scientific training: 


A young girl living in California made more than fifty dollars a week 
last summer. She collected moths and butterflies and systematically 
bred them. 

During the day the insects are caught with a net, and at night with a 
cyanide bottle; and by day and night the larve are collected and kept 
until they hatch, pass through the pupate stage, and emerge daintily 
winged insects. Imperfect specimens are not salable, but may be retained 
and made to deposit their eggs, thus again increasing the stock. 

Common specimens bring five cents apiece, and in all neighborhoods 
there are occasional fugitive varieties which command high prices, up to 
five dollars a fly. 

There is considerable detail to be learned concerning the sugaring of 
the trees (to attract the insects), the mounting of specimens, and the 
feeding of the larve; but it is all simple and easily acquired. 

Any good reference library will be able to give the information needed 
for this work, or your State university will furnish instruction in response 
to a letter. 

During the winter months there will be ample time to make a system- 
atic study of entomology, which will add to the interest of the work; but 
a knowledge of this science is entirely unnecessary to the successful 
prosecution of the business. WASHINGTON. 


Reading Aloud in a Sanitarium 


N THIS letter it is shown how an art which ought to be acquired 

by every college girl can be utilized in a very simple and profit- 
able way. The plan could be carried out at summer resorts with old 
people and semi-invalids: 

Having a talent for reading aloud, and possessing a clear musical 
voice, I decided to go to a doctor in charge of a large sanitarium near my 
home and get his permission to distribute among his patients my cards 
stating that I would read aloud to any desiring my services for fifty 
cents an hour. 

From the very first day I have had all I could do, my first customer 
being a college professor who had almost lost his sight. I have earned 
from thirty to forty dollars a month and helped with the housework 
as well. TEXAS. 


Collecting and Sellin2 Old Furniture 


COLLEGE girl who knows how to use a library could easily get 

enough knowledge of old furniture to trust her judgment in the 
work described below; and the wandering that it involves makes a 
delightful vacation. It is especially to be recommended to two or 
more girls working together: 


I was interested in a friend’s collection of good old furniture, and in due 
time I, too, became a collector, with a view to selling my finds. I have 
disposed of many grandfather clocks, old pewter candlesticks, brass 
pieces, chairs, tables, etc., including old hand-woven coverlets in blue 
and white, green and white, and other combinations of color. I have never 
advertised regularly. One friend spoke to another about me. 

At a country sale one may find a fine pair of brass andirons or a good 
mirror, perhaps a sampler, while in town there is always an exciting 
chance that a treasure may be lurking amid the dust and cobwebs of the 
little junk shop one is passing. 

I seldom have a piece refinished, as some people have a knack at that 
and would prefer either to do it themselves or to have it done to their 
own taste in such matters. DisTRIcT OF COLUMBIA. 


Curing Fruit That Would Otherwise be Wasted 


HE college girl who is familiar with a countryside district must 

have observed tons of fruit-going to waste every year through 
lack of anear market or of labor to prepare it for market. A group of 
college girls might turn their ingenuity to account, if the making of 
jellies and preserves is impracticable, in curing fruits as described 
in this letter: 

Our home was a ranch of about fifty acres in Southern California, partly 
bare acreage and partly old deciduous fruit trees which never produced 
sufficient fruit to make them of any commercial value. 

The apricots were just beginning to ripen when the thought occurred 
to me that those old fruit trees might be made to turn insome cash. There 
were a few apricot, peach and prune trees, and except for what fruit we 
could eat, can or giveaway they were left to the tender mercies of the birds. 

My father welcomed the idea of-turning the fruit into profit, and said 
I was to have all I could make out of it. My little cutting camp, size 
two by four, was started immediately. I cut and sulphured and dried 
alone till the fruit began to ripen fast. Then I interested the neighbors’ 
boys to come and help me. Before our fruit was out of the way I had 
bought up all the small lots on the neighboring ranches. 

I sold the entire output of our camp in small lots to hotels and restau- 
rants, thereby securing the long price and making good business friends 
by supplying a superior article. 

The second season I was at it bright and early. I had gone to all the 
ranches around and contracted for every small lot the ranchers were 
willing to deliver to me, buying carefully and always leaving the larger 
groves to larger operators. 


* successful. 


until we had the finest sort to handle 
for our exclusive trade. We packed 
in a distinctive way under our own brand, in boxes weighing from a 
quarter of a pound to twenty pounds. We sold to retailers direct, except 
in one instance where a commission merchant needed another line for his 
men in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Our little “quarters” were sold under our own brand on the railroads 
going out of Southern California; and I could not help feeling a bit of 
pride when I saw how readily they sold. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Caring for Children on a Farm 


t— following plan, as outlined by a teacher, might be carried 
out with modifications by a college girl who lives in the country 
and knows how to take care of children: 


When school was over and I went to the farm, with its woods and fields 
and run, it seemed just the right place for a child to live and grow in, so I 
decided to advertise for children boarders. I had often heard mothers 
wish for some one to take care of their little ones while they took a vaca- 
tion, and I was fond of children. 

The farm was already stocked and well supplied with fruit, vegetables, 
melons, etc., and I added a pond, some playground apparatus, swings 
and hammocks. 

I had little cards printed stating the advantages and location of 
“Edgewater,” which would open June fifteenth as a summer home 
devoted exclusively to the comfort and care of children boarders from five 
to twelve years of age, under the direction of an experienced kinder- 
gartner who would take entire charge of guests, giving lessons in dancing, 
singing, riding, swimming, basketry and needlework. My terms, including 
care of wardrobe and laundry, were seven dollars a week, or twenty-five 
dollars a month in advance. 

After an experience of two vacations I have been able to make 
payments on the farm and build an addition of eight rooms to the house, 
and next summer I expect to add an automobile as another attraction. 

VIRGINIA. 


Manadin& Picnics Was Profitable 


NE college girl’s mother, probably from the depths of her own 
experience, suggested this way for her daughter to earn money: 


In the weekly newspapers appeared a little advertisement, on the 
porch was a neatly printed placard, and cards were distributed by a small 
brother—all to the effect that Marcia Webster was ready to furnish 
basket luncheons for picnics, and to take charge of small parties of 
children on outdoor trips. 

After her delicious sandwiches, home-made cake, and salads had won 
her a reputation she was busy nearly every clear day. 

She never made meat sandwiches, except those of ham and dried 
beef. Both the cakes and the salads were simple and wholesome rather 
than elaborate. 

But it was the children’s picnics and tramps that were the most 
Not only were the more wealthy mothers glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to have their children well taken care of, 
but also many a weary, poor mother, with a big brood of little ones, 
clubbed together with some other mother, and sent her flock off for the 
day. NEw YorK. 


Working in Summer Hotels 


ERE is the sort of chance that some college girls, even when 
they think they are desperate for money, overlook: 


The summer following my Junior year in college I was at a Western 
summer resort. One day I chanced upon a friend, the buyer for a large 
summer café, who volunteered to help me “‘get a job” in the same place. 
I found a number of congenial young women, college students or teachers, 
and spent the next eight weeks as “‘ pantry girl,” cutting pie, slicing bread, 
filling individual cream and sirup pitchers, mixing salads, preparing 
cucumbers, tomatoes and cantaloups, cutting butter, ‘“‘dishing up”’ ice 
cream, etc. I was on the afternoon shift, on duty from eleven until eight, 
with time off for luncheon and dinner. 

In return for this expenditure of time and labor I received six dollars 
a week and my board and room. 

Another summer I was in the dining-room, part of the time as general 
utility girl, setting up tables, folding napkins, filling condiment and sugar 
receptacles, etc., and finally acting as cashier. Iowa. 


Collecting Bills 


OLLECTING bills is city work that could easily be taken up 
for the summer, and can be made humanitarian as well as 
profitable: 


Physicians, grocers, and coal dealers, among others, gave me accounts 
to collect. My regular commission was twenty-five per cent. On 
accounts very difficult to collect they gladly offered me fifty per cent. 
Usually I was given permission to cut the bill to what I thought it 
possible to get, making an inducement for the individual to settle it. 

By collecting for a large number I could plan my work to advantage, 
taking all the places I had on one street on one trip. Among the labor- 
ing people I was always on hand on payday to get a weekly or monthly 
payment. However I never crowded a man, and I have helped many a 
man to find work, and many a housekeeper to see where she could make 
one dollar do the work of two. Both men and women considered me a 
friend and confided their troubles to me. ‘‘ You are so different from 
other collectors,”’ they would say. TEXAS. 

HE ingenuity with which college girls are credited should’enable 

them not merely to adapt these methods of earning money 
to their own needs and circumstances, but also to devise other 
similar ways. 
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A 


food for 


brain-workers — 


An opening dinner- 


course 


that puts an 


edge on a jaded appe- 
tite, and makes the 
whole meal taste bet- 
ter, digest easier, and 


do you 


Combi. 


5 


more good— 





TOMATO 


OUP 


Notice how your 
own “men-folks” enjoy 
its smacking flavor— 
especially when tired or 
nervous or “grouchy”. 
Prepare it with milk or 
cream—tfor a change— 
instead of water. That’s 
a favorite way now-a- 
days. And there are 
countless other practi- 
cal ways to serve and 
use this incomparable 


soup. 


Write for our little free booklet 
which describes some of these 


inviting recipes. 


now, while 


21 kinds 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gu 
(Okra) 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 


Consommé 
Julienne 


Why not do it 
you think of it? 


10c a can 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
‘Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


mbo 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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I am an architect; and skilled 

In classic forms, you see. 

With Campbell's Soups 1 love 
to build 


Because they build up me,” 















Of the Stories They Love Best; IlI—Jack and the Beanstalk 
By Helen Pettes 
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The Fairy’s Disguise 
| Jack Bousht His Mother 
This New Dress 


Here is Jack and His New Suit. Below 
is His New Hat. If You Cut Along the 
White Lines This Will Fit on His Head 





Jack's Mother 
The Butcher 













The Cow Jack Sold 
to the Butcher 








The Bag of Silver 





The Bag of Gold 


Giant’s Knife and Fork 


The Giant’s Wife 





The Hen Who Laid the 
5 y Golden Eggs 
Above is the Beanstalk. _ ee 


Below is the Fairy eet 





The Hatchet Used to Chop 
Down the Beanstalk 


The Giant's Plate 


The Giant ; , 
aaanir By pasting a strip of thin cardboard at the back, slightly bent to form easel, the objects can be made to stand. 


(Page 37) 





Part I—The Grand Review: By C. Durand Chapman 


HE diagrams show how rings are 
made: Select a block of wood 3 inches 
square for the base. From stiff card- Fi 
board cut a circle 12 inches or more in Small Ring 
diameter for the large ring, and another 6 or7 inches 
6 or 7 inches in diameter for the small in diameter 
ring. Cut smallslits, 3 or 4 rows in large 
. ring and irregular ones in small ring. 
l2 gpl Now put the two rings on top of wooden 
block with small ring on top and fasten 
through the center with a wire pin. Cut 
out the figures and stand them in the slits 
in the rings. If figures are mounted on 
thin cardboard they will stand better. 
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Parade: The Drum Major with his es i A it ‘ : : Ove ’ ies 
Band, the Horseback Riders, the Clown aE eS Wiha ’ en a? | iN = 
leading the Pony and Cart, the Zebra, a i\ x ‘ea P : € wikis eae Spanos La ie 


the Clown on the Donkey, the Camel, - 
the Elephants, the Cage of Lions and 
King Solomon’s Gold Chariot. The 
Ringmaster and the Clown with um- 
brella stand in small ring. When ar- 
ranged turn large ring around slowly. 
The small ring should stand still. The Ringmaster and Clown Stand in the Small Ring and Review the Performers Passing by in the Large Ring 
(Page 38) 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


The Excitement Caused by a Kite: By Helene Nyce 


Bors you ever fly a kite? That is one of 
the first things Flossie tried when she 
brought the big one home from Europe; 
and this is the most exciting adventure they 
had with it. 

Of course Tommy and John didn’t mean 
to be naughty, it was only that they forgot. 
But the result was nearly disastrous for 
Little John, for when Tommy saw him fly 
away his first frightened thought was: “If I 
cut the string the kite will fall.” 

I wonder how many children will join the 
Flossie Fisher Club this month? We are so 
glad to welcome new members; and the 
children who have already joined are form- 
ing branch clubs and making sunshine for 
less fortunate ones. If you wish to know 
about this club I'll be glad to explain when 
I write to you. 

Flossie will send two little Indian canoes 
and an Indian wigwam—in outline, to be 
cut out, colored and put together—to any 
child who will send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for them. 

There will be twenty names on the Roll of 
Honor and thirty prizes of one dollar each 
for the best fifty stories about the pictures 
on this page, or the most interesting letter 
on any subject sent me by June 16. 









































Prize Winners for March 
Stories 


MARGARET WEATHERUP (age 15 years), New York 
Dora TauscH, Germany 
CONSUELO CANINO, Porto Rico 
EpitH WriGut, South Carolina 
Lucie NIEt7z (age 8 years), Minnesota 
HELEN FELDKamMP, New Jersey 
Doris WEAVER, Massachusetts 
RUTH WAGGONER (age 10 years), Ohio 
Dorotuy Roor, Ohio 
HAZEL WItcox, Massachusetts 
RueEy Lurry (age 14 years), Oklahoma 
Puittp HAROLD, Ohio 
VICENTE PALAN, South America 
HAROLD HAWKEN (age 12 years), District of 
Columbia 
ALcIRITA Mejia, South America 


Scrapbooks 


MABEL BLAIR (age 13 years), Texas 
FREDERICK R. Jupy, Idaho 
OLWEN LEACH (age 10 years), Illinois 
THERESA HIGGINSON, Illinois 
VIRGINIA HIBBEN (age 10 years), Illinois 
ELIZABETH Harsua, Pennsylvania 
BIANCA MARION LEALE (age 9 years), New York 
Betty RIceE (age 8 years), Illinois 
BONITA MARKETT Capy (age 7 years), Montana 
HuBErt J. Foote, New York 
CARL SNYDER (age 9 years), Minnesota 
BEtTtTy JOHNSON, Illinois 
LAURA POPE (age 9 years), Ohio 
ELLA Davips and ELIZABETH DAVIDHAzy, 
New York 
BLANCHE HUMPHREY (age 10 years), Pennsylvania 


Roll of Honor for March 
Stories 


MINNIE CLARK (age 16 years), Illinois 
HoRACcE CAROLIN (age 14 years), Ireland 
OLGA HoLMEs (age 11 years), Illinois 
BARBARA EIKEL and MARVIN NELSON (ages 9 and 
10 years), Mexico 
Mary FIELDs (age 8 years), Panama 
GERTRUDE HAHNERT, Washington 
MARJORIE M. Goopison (age 10 years), 
Newfoundland 
Dorotuy N. MARSHALL, Scotland 
MARIAN SHALER (age 12 years), Wisconsin 
GRACE Woops, Missouri 


Scrapbooks 
BLANCHE SHELTON (age 11 years), Colorado 
EUGENIA PLumB (age 11 years), Michigan 
HELEN WITHERS (age 8 years), Colorado 
DorotHy HAESSLER, Wisconsin 
PATRICIA COGAN (age 54% years), Colorado 
JEAN ROBBINS (age 5 years), Canada 
MARGARET Morrow (age 414 years), California 
LOUISE DEARING (age 4 years), Alabama 
MAXINE BarRrus (age 4 years), Kansas 
HELEN J. BARKER, Massachusetts 


Please be sure to inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope with your story or letter, 
so that I can answer you. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN Care oF THE LapiEs’ HomE JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A Baby Life Flickers 
Out Every Other 
Second 


Somewhere in the world a 
tiny child slips from its mother’s 
arms into eternity with each 
two ticks of the clock. 


Yet most of these babies 
could have stayed and grown 
into full manhood and woman- 
hood if they had had right food. 


The daily bath helps, the 
fresh air helps, and the right 
clothes help. But above all 
things, give your baby the 
right food. 

Mother’s milk is best. 


Nestlés 


00 


is next best, because so like 
mother’s milk the youngest 
baby can digest it. 

The doctors of France and 
England, Germany and Amer- 
ica, have said over and over 
again that your baby cannot 
digest cows’ milk. It’s too 
heavy. Your baby struggles 
under its load as you would, if 
you ate lobster and mince pie 
and ice cream for dinner. 

But the milk from healthy 
cows, purified, changed to suit 
baby’s digestion, clean, deli- 
cate and nourishing, that is 
what your baby 
needs. And 
that is what you 
get in Nestlé’s 
Food. 


Send this cou- 
pon for 12 feed- 
ings and a book 
on baby’s care 
and health. Both 


are free. 











NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York. 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 
Name —__ 


Address__ 
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ibrel-Roofed House 


Showing Three Different Exterior Treatments of the Same Type of House 





( fan floor plans and an attractive exterior have been successfully combined in this 
house at acost of $4928. A foundation of brick laid in cement carries a frame 
upper structure which is covered on the first story with wide clapboards and above with 
shingles. In addition to the rooms shown inthe plans there is a maid’s roomin the attic, 
and a laundry and large storeroom inthe basement. The principal rooms are finished 
with painted whitewood. A hot-air furnace heats the house.— Designed by 0. J. Gette. 





INTERESTING feature of this all-shingled house is that it was completed six weeks 
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Wallboard instead of plaster was used to hasten its 
construction. It is well built and no saving was attempted where comfort or appearance 
The interior finish is whitewood, with- oak top-flooring. 
strips, covering the joints of the wallboard, form panels in the ceilings and walls. A 
hot-water heating system is included in the total. cost of $3252.—Designed by C. R. Clark. 


Wood 


was used on the first story, with shingles above. 
and erected for $3247. 
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The Second-Floor Plan 





TILL another treatment is shown inthis cozy little home where cement stucco on metal lath 


The house was designed by the owner 


It has sand-finished plaster throughout, with hard-pine trim painted 
in the bedrooms, but elsewhere stained and waxed. All floors except in the kitchen and bath are 
of oak. The cemented cellar contains a laundry, a hot-air furnace, a workshop and a storage 
room. In the attic are two unfinished rooms.— Contributed by P. J. Kinder. 








_ 
A Fumiture Cleaner 


A Varnish Food 
A Perfect Polish 








‘ 


ULL, dingy, lifeless fur- 
niture can be quickly 
transformed to sparkling 
bright, and new-likeappear- 
ance, ina few minutes and with- 
out hard rubbing by the use of 


(edar 


Polish 


This ‘‘ Varnish Food” is a re- 
juvenator and restorer. It gives 
a hard, durable, glass-like lustre 
that never gums, gets sticky or 
collectsdust. It  y 
should not be con- 
fused with other 
polishes or ve- 
neers, for O-Cedar 


Polish 


Cleans 

as it Polishes 

Used with pa! 
Water it re- Sie 
moves all 
dirt, smudges and 
the foggy, smoky film 
and brings out the natural beauty 
of the wood. 














If you would have furniture 
that you will be well proud of 


Use 
(dar 
Polish 
The O-Cedar Polish Way 


Weta piece of cheese cloth in 
water, wring it almost dry; then 
pour onas much O-Cedar Polish 
as the cloth contains water. Go 
over the surface to be cleaned 
thoroughly, and then polish 
with adry cloth. You will have 
a high, hard, dry lustre. 


Sold on Trial 


Get a25c bottle of O-Cedar 
Polish; try it this way and 
if you are not delighted 
with the results, your 
dealer will refund your 
money. 


O-Cedar Polish is a 
pure vegetable com- 
pound and mixes freely 
with water. It is the 
most economical polish 
to use because you use 
only half as much. 










For sale at all Dealers 
25c to $2.50 sizes 


Channell Chemical Co. 


1415 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO 












































Easily 


Cleaned 


Among its infinite uses, 
such as cleaning pots and 
pans, Bathroom acces- 
sories, etc., Old Dutch 
Cleanser is especially val- 
uable on marble statuary. 


Removes that yellow 
tinge, which common 
soaps only intensify. All 
dirt, and discolorations, 
quickly respond to its 
cleaning qualities. 
Equally as effective in 
cleaning jardiniéres, vases 
and bric-a-brac. Old 
Dutch Cleanser halves 
the work and time — 
doubles the satisfaction. 


Many Other Uses 
and Full Directions 


On Large Sifter Can 











Flowers and Flags 


for Children’s Day 


Some Suggestions for Your Program 


By The Minister’s Social Helper 


F YOU can’t expect a boy to have his grand- 

mother’s religion, as Henry Drummond 
once said, and he has a right to a boy’s kind 
of religious life, why shouldn’t he be allowed 
to whistle hymn tunes occasionally instead of 
singing them to long meter? 

To interest boys in the musical part of the 
Sunday-school is a problem which has never 
yet been satisfactorily solved. A long step in 
that direction is found in the Boys’ Whistling 
Clubs which have worked wonders in many 
places, in interesting boys not only in the music 
of the Sunday-school, but also in the Sunday- 
school itself. The boys take to these clubs like 
ducks’ to water, because if there is one thing a 
good healthy boy likes to do, and will do, it is 
to whistle, in season and out of season. 

It may be a little difficult to imagine his 
whistle sufficiently toned down to furnish any- 
thing that resembles music anywhere, much 
less in a religious service, but it is being done. 

Whistling is an art and to some extent a boy 
is an artist. Starting at this point the Boys’ 
Whistling Clubs set things in motion to “‘or- 
ganize” the artists and improve the art. 

A little book entitled ‘‘A Trap for Boys,” 
telling more about these clubs, together with a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws, can be 
obtained for five cents, and if you will write 
me I shall be very glad to tell you where you 
can get it. 


A Whistling Chorus on the Program 


WO things are essential to the success of 

such a club: the interest and codperation 
of both pastor and Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, that upon their invitation the club 
may occasionally take part in the services of 
the church and Sunday-school. 

Right here comes the suggestion, Why not 
have a whistling chorus on the Children’s Day 
program? Objections may be raised that it will 
be “‘out of place.” Most of us admit that the 
use of an organ isa meansof grace. Why should 
it be any more out of place for a boy to use his 
breath to blow out through puckered lips in the 
form of a whistle a hymn tune than to play 
such a tune on an organ which is only a “box 
of whistles”? 

Next comes the question: ‘What shall the 
boys whistle?” “‘Practice makes perfect,” and 
at first the club should confine its efforts to 
familiar tunes and also those which may be 
found in any good Sunday-school song book. 
Later instrumental selections of a classical 
nature may be taken up with good effect. Sev- 
eral melodious Sunday-school songs that come 
within the whistling range are ‘‘Hallelujah” 
(verse in unison, chorus in two parts), ‘‘Build- 
ing, Daily Building,” ‘Love That Passeth 
Knowledge,” ‘“‘How the Flowers Grow” and 
“Hear Us While to Thee We Pray.” In the last 
three there is opportunity for duet whistling. 


Children’s Day a “ Flower Day” 


- YOU who read this page live in the suburbs 
or in the country, or even in that part of a 
city where you have yard room enough to raise 
a few flowers, I should like to ask if you have 
ever walked with a bququet of flowers of any 
kind through the section of a city ‘‘ where the 
other half lives.” If you have you know you 
have not gone far before you have been met with 
the request: “‘ Please, lady, give me a flower?” 
You didn’t have the heart to refuse, and before 
you knew it the bouquet was gone. Any one 
who has had this experience knows, too, the 
good the flower missions do in summer and what 
an opportunity our young people’s societies and 
Sunday-schools have to feed this hunger for a 
bit of the beauty that is the handiwork of God. 
Why not make Children’s Day a ‘Flower 
Sunday”? The First Christian Church, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, had such a day last year. 
The Sunday before “‘ Flower Sunday ”’ the pas- 
tor announced to his congregation of about one 
thousand that such a service would be held in 
that church the following Sunday; and he 
earnestly requested the members to bring just 
as many flowers as they possibly could. 

To say that the response was most enthusi- 
astic would give but asmall idea of the gorgeous 
and wonderful scene that many thousands of 
flowers presented. There were flowers every- 
where. The pulpit was a solid bank of flowers 
from the floor up to the reading desk. This 
was arranged by placing tables and chairs 
around on the pulpit and literally covering 
them with flowers. Above and back of the 


pulpit were great clusters of magnolias against 
the mahogany woodwork. The baptistry and 
the choir loft were a mass of gorgeous blooms. 
During the Sunday-school hour there were 
appropriate songs and recitations by the chil- 
dren, and at the church service the sermon was 
from the text “‘Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow.” 

At the close of this delightful service the 
pastor asked for a hundred volunteers to make 
the flowers into bouquets, so that every one 
in the hospitals, Old Ladies’ Home, Home for 
Incurables, and also in penal institutions, should 
have a bouquet. This they did, making five 
hundred bouquets of goodly size with a card 
attached to each which read: 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
** FLOWER SUNDAY”? 


Friends with automobiles and carriages 
placed them at the disposal of the committee 
to deliver the flowers. It would be hard to 
describe the pleasure and happiness that these 
flowers brought to old and young, rich, poor 
and unfortunate. This service of love and 
beauty met with such splendid success and re- 
sponse that it will be observed every June. 

There are thousands of Sunday-schools that 
might duplicate this service. Four published 
services new this year which would fit into 
such a program are entitled: ‘‘Rose Time,”’ 
“‘Nature’s Rejoicing,”’ “‘A Happy World” and 
“The Kingdom of Beauty.” 


Raising the Music Standard 
AISING the standard of Sunday-school 


music is a praiseworthy effort. There has 
recently been issued a set of services for special 
occasions like Christmas and Easter in which 
the words are set to arrangements of classical 
compositions. A similar service is available 
for Children’s Day. The selections on which 
the songs are based are: 

“March Romaine’’—Gounop. 

“Sweet and Low’’— BARNBY. 

“Tannebaum’’—OLpD GERMAN MELOopy. 

‘“‘Long Ago’’—LInpsay. 

“Flower Song’’—LANGE. 

“Calvary ’’—RODNEY. 

“The Lord is My Shepherd’’—Koscuat. 

“Spring Song’’—MoszkKowskKI. 

“‘Good Night, Beloved’’—PinsutT1. 

Many Sunday-schools like to give a patriotic 
touch to Children’s Day by recognizing Flag 
Day, as the dates often come close together. 
In some of the flag songs also whistling may be 
introduced, and with waving flags the enthu- 
siasm will be high. 

“Our Flag,” by Margaret Sangster, set to 
music by William D. Armstrong, “‘There’s No 
Land Like Ours” and ‘“‘Our Bonny Flag” (for 
Junior children) are good patriotic songs for 
Sunday-schools. A patriotic exercise entitled 
“Our Country” contains good material for 
such a service, introducing also a song for the 
Loyal Legion. 


Boys Like to “Do” Things 


HILDREN are always interested in object 

lessons—that is, in seeing things done; girls 
like to speak pieces and sing songs, but a good 
live boy wants to “do” something. A new 
‘‘Object Lesson Service” this year is entitled 
“The Ladder of Life.’”’ An object representing 
a large rock, upon which is the motto “‘ Christ 
our Foundation,” is first brought upon the 
platform; then two uprights forming the two 
sides of the ladder are placed in sockets pre- 
pared in the rock. These uprights are named 
‘*God’s Promises” and ‘‘His Loving Care.” 
To these uprights the rungs for the ladder are 
fitted, each bearing a card which fills the entire 
space between the rungs; and on this card is 
the word for which that rung stands, such as 
faith, love, perseverance, etc. These uprights 
and the cards are covered with flowers, the 
word on the card being outlined with flowers. 
When the ladder is completed another card is 
placed at each side of the ladder near the top in 
the proper position to form a cross, these two 
cards bearing the words ‘‘ Deny” and “Self.” 
These are also covered with flowers. This 
makes a beautiful floral cross, each part worked 
out with some appropriate Scripture lesson, and 
songs interspersed appropriate to each lesson. 
At the close alarge crown, also flower-covered, is 
placed over the top of this cross, and the service 
closes with the singing of ‘‘ All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name,”’ to the tune “ Miles Lane.” 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers in planning social gatherings and new 
methods of work. Payment will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by her readers. Information 
regarding the selections on this page will be sent upon request if accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, THE LapreEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








Perfect 
Formula 


It was only thirty years ago that 
Gerhard Mennen perfected the 
formula for the toilet powder 
which now bears his name, and 
placed upon the market the frst 
Borated Talcum. So great was 
the need for such a powder, and 
so well did that powder fill the 
need, that Mennen’s Talcum 
was soon known the world over. 
At that time the old-fashioned 
rice. and vegetable -_powders and 
“starch bags’’ were in use, but their 
drawbacks were many, and it was not 
long before the merits of Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder were 
appreciated, and it took its rightful 
place in the front rank —a position 
which it has continuously held since. 


Mennen’s is the safest and most 
effective toilet powder, because it is 
made of the finest talcum, thoroughly 
cleansed and bolted, and is medicated 
scientifically, according to a proven 
formula, to insure the proper anti- 
septic and soothing effect. 


Just what you Mennen’s is just 
have always § What theskin needs 
wanted for in hot weather. It 
your skin. absorbs perspira- 

tion and thus cools 
the skin; it relieves summerstickiness, 
and keeps the skin smooth and com- 
fortable; it is so delicately perfumed 
that it does not irritate the skin, yet 
leavesit slightly fragrant. Itprevents 
chafing, andinstantly relievesitching. 
It allays all odors of perspiration 
and leaves the skin in an antiseptic 
condition. 


Mennens 
Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


For sale everywhere 25c 
or by mail postpaid. 


Sample tin 4c; or 
for 15c, postpaid, 
we will send you 
our “‘Week End 
Kit,"’ composed of 
sample packages of 
talcum powder, 
toilet soap, cream 
dentifrice, etc. 

Gerhard Mennen 
Co.,100 Orange St. 
Newark, N.J. 
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Whatever You Want to Know 
AskThe Ladies’ Home Journal Money 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL f or 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 7 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our ® olle ge Girl S 
this Summer 





readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 































Bon Ami is 


wonderful for 
white shoes 


The whiteness you 
get with Bon Ami is 
the origina/ whiteness. 






























Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 






































Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat has 125 
positions to offer 
to college girls. We 
want alert, edu- 
cated young women 


‘who want to make 


their summer va- 
cations count for 
something. Last 
year over 150 col- 
lege girls in all parts 







































It makes them look of the country were 
‘ Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE Miss MARIANNA WHEELER : as a 
like new shoes. None THE LaprEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LaDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA given similar posi- 
of the unclean, pasty, a rae tions by us. 
: d ff Building a Little House Furnishing a Litthe House 
painted-over ettect , rans 
go; s Yj While we cannot actually plan your house An authority is at your command for any 
VV hiten- we can tell you how to obtain plans published question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
given J some V j : - 
¢ Y in THE JOURNAL, or any other plans, and answer vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
questions about little house building. about the interior decoration of a house. 
Ing compoun S. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR THE EpiTors OF THE LITTLE HousE 
The Bon Ami way 1S THE LADIES’ HOME’ JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
the clean way. How Can I Run My Home More Easily? Girls’ “Affairs” 
y 
Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, Any puzzling questions about what com- 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and time—more efficient ways of running a and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
An expert on this question will gladly make confidentially and sympathetically answered 
clear new ways of doing household work if by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
you will address touch with girls and their problems. cer 
Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS Miss W——,, a bright Southern 
Y 2) THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA oe as ee 
g 3 : 4 i er ‘ : Macon Women’s College, made 
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yj Pretty Girl Questions Good Manners and Good Form FSi a recent letters The work 
7 Little aids to beauty and good health—hints The right way of doing things—what some was particularly pleasing to me 
Uy on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- since it afforded a splendid oppor- 
are matters on which you are free to write taining, in the theater or church, or on the tunity of meeting and acquiring 
WY, E al ] oo d on for advice, and you will get a prompt answer street, is well worth knowing. Any question the friendships of the very best 
qu y g i from a source you can trust. on these matters will be answered by ego eee Re sede. 
- white buck - skin or Dr. Emma E. WALKER Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS pe eres ac Phte to take t tap 
j THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA abroad after graduation.” 
a canvas. 
. Simply scrub them Correct Speaking and Writing Reading and Literature 
- . h Differences of opinion about grammar, Many wish to know quickly what to read 
g with a damp brus (or rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and on topics that are interesting them; others 
. every day we are asked many times about about new books; others about courses in 
cloth ) and Bon Ami. such matters. An undoubted authority has general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
TI d . ] been selected to answer all such queries. letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Vy) lat 1SSOIVeS grass Dr. JOHN L. HANEY Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
. stains and take S off THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
o “mud and grime. Let 
f bl The Table and Cooking Home Parties 
_ them dry (preferably ; 
Ll On all questions of marketing and cooking, We will help you plan a home party if you : ; : 
LU on shoe trees ) and then household economies, recipes, menus, left- will tell us what kind of party you would like Miss P »@ Senior at the Uni- 
Y : overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, to give and will give us sufficient details to versity of California, has financed 
7 brush away the dried you may depend upon getting helpful advice, enable us to answer intelligently and offer her entire education by this plan. 
Vy cheerfully given, if you will write to practical suggestions. Address She writes: —‘ Without THE 
soap, and presto — the Miss MARION Harris Nett Tue Home Party Error joceners oo sed Nee 
G shoes are white | THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA ee, courage 
y to enter into the work in such a 
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" : Whether your school is large or small, in Practical suggestions for social affairs, h h Yellow Park —I 
q costs 10c, and will clean the city or in the country, if you a _ Sunday-echool entertainments, and workable pent sheoaah Bevating, Wf ak 
planning an entertainment we s gla methods for city or country will be made cheer- i a i 
iS as many shoes as $1.00 to offer suggestions. Address fully if you will state your need. Address pte ae oil a 
. worth of some shoe THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR THE MINISTER'S SocIAL HELPER with a jolly crowd of college stu- 
o wihstenses ‘ina will THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA pn phegyheloncges og rw Sed 
—_—— ] 
h to complete m 
Yj earned enoug comp y 
L » . . G d d 
7 clean them better, too. How Can I Make Money? The Girl Who Works iin 6 ads stew ee 
yy ’ Whether you want to earn money outside Questions about bettering your work or away.” 
By the way, don t the home or at home, in city or country, your position; business perplexities, problems 
: write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
use scratc h y, coarse, nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
y . d d information is at your disposal. good for’’—will be answered by If ou are desirous of 
Y scouring pow 3 ers an Miss EpDITH RICKERT Mrs. MARTHA KEELER y ‘ 
_ soaps on the nice white Tue Lapies’ HoME JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA meeting school ex- 
Yj . : enses — of ° travelin 
enamel and nickel in : POH eae P g 
L batt U Music Will You Tell Me? in company with other 
GY y our at 1room. se Queries of all kinds about music, except There are numerous questions of general students if you like — = 
Bon Ami! the adaptability of original manuscripts for information—questions about quotations, " : a 
: publication (and piano questions, which are dates, science, history, women’s interests, and of meeting new 
- . a nee - taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- the drama, etc. For these questions we have : 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK ment), will receive attention from experts on a special department. So, for anything not people, you will be 3 
this subject. Address classified, address 2 d Y ; é 
THE Music EpitTors THE EpiTors oF ‘‘ WILL You TELL ME?” interested. ou can 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA work at homeortravel, 
as you choose. Let 
’ #4. ° us tell you about it. 
The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors y ‘ 
UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among enasieedinns | mabeiadas 
the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help . peracusem men ae a - bee ny op service THE JOURNAL is THE CURTIS PUB- 
repared to give you throu e departments listed above. ; 
ib a cll é P LISHING COMPANY 
3 3 r ! . PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. i 
ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose t 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. a 


























































































































: Vo. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 106 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Girls and Boys Like 
to Wear 


“THE LITTLE ONE” 


Rompers and Blouses 


They like them because these 
handsome garments make them 
look “‘dressed up” enough for Sun- 
day wear, yet give them perfect 
comfort for play. Materials, style 
and care in making cannot be ex- 
celled. And all for 50c a garment—any 
mother will appreciate this wonderful 
value and what it saves her in time, labor 
and worry. Here are the particulars: 


MATERIALS. Rompers of handsome, strong, dura- 
ble, sun-and-tub-fast fabrics. Blouses made of extra- 
quality percales, cheviots, shirting madras, chambrays, 
khaki and sateen—repeated washings don’t fade. 


STYLE. Blouse has attached button-and-tab collar 
and round-cornered cuffs—stylish and dressy. Sizes, 6 
to 14 years. Boys’ Rompers are a real boy’s garment. 
’ Girls’ Rompers are made with yoke effect. Pattern 
wide and roomy to accommodate petticoats. Complete 
line of styles. Sizes from 2 to 6 years. Creepers for 
babies made to permit changing of undergarments 
without removing rompers. Sizes 6,12 and 18 months. 


HOW MADE. All Rompers and Blouses sewed with 
double-lock-stitch. More stitches to the inch than 
usually found. No rough edges or loose threads. 
Fresh-water pearl-shell buttons—sewed on with’ six- 
teen threads, tied tight—on to stay. Elastic.at knee 
will not rot from washing. Collars and cuffs of blouses 
have pre-shrunk interlinings. Cuffs and belts of romp- 
ers piped with contrasting color, 


FIT. Sizes of “*The Little One’? Rompers and 
Blouses made to fit maximum average size of children. 
Sleeves of blouses and rompers full length—touch wrist, 


See “‘The Little One” Rompers and Blouses at 
your dealer’s; if he hasn’t them, we'll be glad 
to tell you where to go. Recognize them by the 
label(shownhere )onthebackof thecollar, which 
means that your dealer will guarantee satisfac- 
tion in every respect or refund your money. 


TRADE MARK 














WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard St. New York City 
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Hang Your Pictures V/15> st 
weighing up to 100 lbs. YH a by. 
the correct and artistic Wi hi 

way by using invisible supports, “\=> 

thus eliminating the unsightly picture wire. 

You will improvethe appearance of yourhome. | 


«, Moore Push-Pins \\ 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies,etc. Two 
sizes, 10c half dozen. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed ; note 
the angle of the point. For heavy pictures, hall racks, 
etc. Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put up. 
Two sizes, 10c half dozen and 10c quarter dozen. 

At stationery, hardware, photo supply and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for samples. 

























































Girls’ “Affairs” 


Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


TO MY GIRL READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to 
make clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will 
answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. 


VER and over again I have been asked if 
wedding rings are necessary to legalize 
marriage. Of course there is but one answer: 
“No.” But the custom of giving a ring in mar- 
riage should not be disregarded, for in these 
days a married woman who wears no ring 
causes wonder. Therefore, although it does not 
legalize, it satisfies, and no man who loves and 
honors the woman he marries should deny her 
this symbol, especially since it protects her and 
becomes one of her most sacred possessions. 
Dear girls, those of you who are contemplat- 
ing matrimony, think seriously of the smallest 
matters in: connection with this important 
step before entering into a state, not only of 
grave import to you and to the man you marry, 
but also of responsibility to his family, and the 
making or marring of lives that follow yours 
and for which you must render an account. 
The wedding ring signifies that your hus- 
band is not only giving you love, but also be- 
stowing upon you “his worldly goods,” and is 
a symbol of “‘eternity’’; I would therefore 
impress upon you the fact that you are taking 
upon yourself vows that may never be broken 
and for which you will be held accountable. 


What is Allowable During Betrothal? 


O MANY articles have been published in 

THE JouRNAL and other magazines about 
engagements, and about there being too much 
liberty in our American customs, that some of 
us girls who are engaged do not understand 
just what it all means. I, for one, am most 
anxious that there be nothing unwomanly or 
unworthy about betrothal. Can you not bea 
little more definite about what things are allow- 
able and what are not? i. Ss. 


In other countries there is little or no social 
intercourse between young people before 
marriage. No young girl receives calls from 
young men unless her parents or some one 
much older than herself is present; so there is 
no danger of familiarity between them, for the 
chaperon is always present. But in America 
that is largely dispensed with and young men 
and young women ineet as freely as do their 
married friends, and often license follows. 
Those who understand the danger warn young 
girls against allowing such familiarities with 
their man friends. A young girl is perfectly 
able to care for herself if she is self-respecting 
and refuses to permit herself to be kissed or 
embraced by any one until she is married. 


Effect of Difference in Temperament 


AM eighteen and for some little time have 

been receiving the attention of a man nearly 
thirty years old. He has hinted at an engage- 
ment and I believe he has-won my first love, 
but I have never had a love affair such as some 
of my girl friends have had, and I am not sure 
of my own feeling about him. Although a 
self-made man he is a splendid conversational- 
ist and sometimes when I hear him talk I think 
like the little boy with his first teacher: ‘‘ You 
just know everything.” I fear we could never 
be happy, for I am not well enough educated 
to be a companion to him. He does not love 
children, whereas a thrill goes through me at 
the love of a child. I love ‘‘just because,” 
while he loves in a cold, practical way. I paint 
love and marriage in rosy tints; he comes 
along with his palette.and brush and makes 
everything gray, misty and vague. As I have 
never had a mother’s care since my birth I feel 
alone. What shall I do? PERPLEXED. 


I do not think you really know what love is, 
and I am sure that this man who thinks so 
differently from you on vital questions could 
not make you happy. You are infatuated at 
present—flattered that a man so much older 
and wiser should seek your society. You 
would soon awaken, were you married, to find 
yourselves thoroughly unfitted for each other. 
Perhaps he does not think seriously of making 
you his wife; you say he has only “hinted at 
an engagement.”’ If his intentions were honor- 
able he would not leave you in doubt. I would 
advise you not to accept special attentions 
from him, considering him only as a friend. If 
he understands that you regard him only in 
this light I think such a friendship would be 
instructive and conducive to your 
mental growth. 

A fine conversationalist has gen- 
erally a wide knowledge of affairs 
and would naturally widen your 
mental horizon and make you eager 
to acquaint yourself with the sub- 
ject on which you hear him con- 
verse; and the friendship would 
be beneficial if you are both wise 
enough to keep it on that basis; if 
not,it would be better to deny your- 
self the pleasure of such a friend. 





Address me, please, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








The Danger of a Mistaken Decision 


Sp years ago, when a young man I had 
known since childhood left our town, I be- 
came engaged to him. Perhaps it was the 
thought of parting that influenced me then. 
At any rate after his departure, and later on his 
return, I became uncertain as to whether I 
cared enough to marry him; and, feeling that 
I had no right to hold him, when so uncertain, 
I broke the engagement, asking that we might 
still be friends. For some weeks he made 
friendly calls, then suddenly stopped coming 
without giving any explanation. Now I find 
that I care more for him than I ever dreamed 
I could care for any man. I do not wish to 
appear forward or immodest, but do you advise 
me to try and see him and explain my change 
of feeling, or just to wait and hope that he may 
come back again? The circumstances are such 
that we could not marry for some time in any 
case. M. W. 


If one makes a mistake it is generally wise to 
acknowledge it, but in this circumstance I 
should judge that the young man had changed 
his mind also, and it would be extremely awk- 
ward for you to acknowledge your love only 
to find that he had grown indifferent or had 
given his love to another. If he lives in the 
same town, and you meet often, you might 
judge from his manner toward you whether 
any of the old attraction remains or not; ‘if he 
has changed you could show him that your 
feeling toward him has changed also. If his 
affection were true and lasting I think matters 
will adjust themselves without writing a be- 
trayal of your love. As you must wait some 
time before you could possibly marry, why not 
try this method of adjustment? 

If girls would only be more sure of them- 
selves before becoming engaged, not entering 
into this agreement thoughtlessly or frivo- 
lously, they would command the respect of 
every one and especially of their man friends, 
as well as greatly lessen the number of divorces. 
Such a solemn compact, which should be for 
life, must not be entered into in a hurry or 
without careful consideration of the physical, 
mental and spiritual condition of the one you 
decide to accept as your life partner. 


What is an Ideal Marriage? 


I AM engaged to be married, and my girl 
friends laugh at me because I believe so 
firmly in an ideal married life. They say that 
after marriage a man never kisses his wife as 
tenderly as he did before, and that the little 
attentions and acts of affection will soon cease. 
However, I don’t believe that, as I see no 
reason why it should be true. I know that 
some married lives are failures, or at least dis- 
appointments, but surely not all are. Will you 
please give your views on this matter? 
H. H. 

An “ideal life,” whether married or not, de- 
pends very largely on what we consider the true 
meaning of the words. No one is perfect; even 
the most self-controlled, high-minded, un- 
selfish man or woman will be found, if one is 
daily in his or her company, to have faults of 
temper or habits of speech which are most 
annoying and require a great deal of forbear- 
ance to enable those nearest to live happily 
with him or her. 

If a girl is romantic and regards her fiancé 
as a “‘hero”’ she will be sure to be disillusionized. 
Remember the old saying: ‘‘No man is a hero 
to his valet” —which simply means that life at 
close range discloses many imperfections which 
are not visible at a distance. As Thomas 
a Kempis so truly said: “If thou canst not 
make thyself such as thou wouldst be, how 
canst thou have another to thy liking?” 

On the other hand if we know ourselves at 
all intimately we are aware of many imperfec- 
tions of character, either in habit, temper or 
tongue, and this knowledge should warn us not 
to expect perfection in others. But marriage 
can be and often is “ideal” if mutual respect 
for each other’s personality, love and thought- 
ful forbearance of each other’s peculiarities 
bind together two persons who recognize and 

make allowance for these things. But if, when 
the first flaw in the loved one’s character is 
exhibited, it is met with forbearance and 
kindness it is much more likely not 
to be repeated, and if the little 
daily acts of courtesy and affection 
are expected and appreciated when 
shown, they will not diminish, but 
grow more binding and stronger 
by habit. 

“Bear and forbear” —these two 
bears are the guardians of the hap- 
piness of married life, and blessed— 
which simply means happy—are 
the engaged couples who see these 
facts clearly. 


Whether you intend to 
paint your house 


or refinish a floor or a 
piece of furniture— 


Your dealer can supply 
the proper finish in 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


There isa Sherwin-Williams 
finish for every purpose. 
S W P for the exterior; 
Flat-tone for the interior 
walls; Mar-not for the floors 
and Brighten-Up Stain for 
the woodwork. To help 
you we have prepared a 


Portfolio of Plans for 
Home Decoration 


This portfolio shows a score of decorative 
schemes in full color and gives suggestions 
for the treatment of every detail about the: 
home. We shall be glad to send it to you— 
free—for the asking. 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 
617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
116 West 32nd St., opp. Gimbels’, N. Y. City 
and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
617 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


















































Vaseline 

Let the kiddies knock 
about in the open all 
they please. It’s the 


normal, healthy way for 
them to live. 


When there are cuts 
and bruises and scratches 
‘Vaseline’ will fix them 
up in a hurry, and no 
harm done. 


Antiseptic, healing, 
soothing. 


All the family needs 
““Vaseline.”” Good for 
countless little domestic 
uses. Write for free 
booklet telling why. 


Be sure the name Chesebrough is 
on the label. No other is genuine. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


(Consolidated) 


3 State Street New York 
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“Baby has cut her teeth 
through the hot weather 


and hasn't been sick a day. 
“Her picture shows the results 
of using 


ESKAYS FOOD 


writes Mrs. C. C. Neylans, 
of Tampa, Fla. 
|  Hot-weather teething need 
not trouble the baby who is well 
nounshed, as Eskay 


i Food babies are. |_ 
, , Sa - §=> Pure, fresh cow's’ 
milk, modified 
we > with Eskay’s, | 
» nd ? suppliesal/the | 
.. food elements 


as found 
in mother’s 


milk. 


“Ask your 
DY ere ce) aie Vite! 
wnite for 


Ten 
Feedings | 
Free | 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch 8&t., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen : Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, How to Care for the Baby. 
fe ee 


Street and Number 
mM City and State 











A Pretty Braided Crépe Summer Hat 




















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


HAVE a very pretty blue and white braided 

crépe summer dress and should love to have 
a hat to wear with it. Have you a transfer 
pattern for the embroidery? Will you please 
tell me in detail just how to make the frame, 
or—in case you do not think I can make it— 
what kind I should buy? I prefer a hat to 
shade my eyes, but I do not want too large a 
one. How would you advise me to trim it? I 
have in mind a quill-shaped ornament trimmed 
with the braid. Miss RANDALL. 


OUR idea of a braided hat to wear with 
your blue and white braided crépe dress is 
a very pretty one, as both braiding and em- 
broidery are used on many of the higher-grade 
lingerie hats to wear with thin summer frocks. 

I suggest that you face the under brim with 
the blue crépe and cover the upper brim and 
the crown with the white crépe, matching your 
dress; or it would give a charming effect to use 
a strong white net and apply the braid to the 
transparent net. We have a very pretty trans- 
fer pattern (No. 14622), price fifteen cents, 
which can be braided quickly. This includes 
the outline pattern for the shape of the brim, 
the crown and the ornament with which the 
hat is to be trimmed. 

An illustration of this hat is pictured above, 
while at the bottom of the column are shown 
details of the braiding design on the crown, 
together with a section of the brim. 

This transfer pattern is charming when 
worked out in embroidery, using silk or mercer- 
ized floss in a heavy couching or outline stitch. 
As this is a color season delicate blue braid or 
floss, whichever is decided upon, would be 
effective if applied to the white top. Or a 
strong contrast of color could be given by 
using a deep, rich, red satin for the under-brim 
facing and the crown band, covering the crown 
circle, the ornament and the upper brim with 
white crépe braided in white. 

Another good feature about this hat is that 
the brim is shaped slightly wider at the back, 
which makes it possible to turn it up in the 
back against the crown when this style is 
more becoming than the straighter, all-around 
brim. By turning the back of the brim up it 
may be trimmed with a blue figured ribbon— 
with bits of pink and yellow in the design and 
with a white picot edging. This ribbon is 
simply drawn around the crown of the hat, 
with a small cluster of mixed flowers fastening 
the ribbon out on the brim edge on each side, 
and then the ribbon is drawn through the back 
of the brim and tied in a pretty bow, with four 
or five loops varying in length and long ends 
reaching to the shoulders or below. 


S A LINGERIE hat should be as light and 
airy as possible capenet is preferred for the 
foundation. Use two thicknesses for the brim 
and sew a medium-weight silk-covered wire 
around the outer edge.and through the center 
of the brim on the upper side. Brace it with 
five V-shaped points of wire, making each point 
sufficiently long to extend from the edge of 
the brim, on the under side, well up within the 
crown at the head size, so that the ends may 
be bent over to prevent them from sticking 
uncomfortably in the head. Sew one of these 
pointed wires at the center front, one at each 
side and one at each side of the back. 

Take a band of the net an inch and a quarter 
wide, wire on the upper and lower edges and 
sew around the head size of the brim, with the 
raw edges of the brim on the under side. This 
makes a firm support for the crown and brim 
and no additional wire will be required for the 
crown. Then cover the hat frame with fine 
cheesecloth or batiste, to make a smooth 
surface for the outer facing. 

In the hat shown above a bias band of the 
same material as used for the under-brim facing 
is drawn around the crown. Capenet, with a 
thin wire fastened with a long buttonhole stitch 
around the outer edge, makes the foundation 
form fortheornaments. On the standing wings 
the braid is sewed closely together in rows. 
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the towel, and dry thoroughly Then 
dust baby well with talc powder pay 
ing particular attention to folds and 
creases of flesh on the neck, arms and , 
legs Baby will enjoy this quite as 
much g.ehis bath, and as his waving 


0 ffi upset the powder, a sifter 
y ° aanhtl- 


can be nothing sweeter than baby, 
fresh from his bath, thoroughly com 
fortable because he is thoroughly dry 
and with a faint suggestion o some 


make your sum- 
mer toilet more 


comfortable and refresh- 


ing you have the widest 
choice of perfume in 


myamet 
pmadeaiis: 
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peek meu 
eereret 4 

Sex Th Wn ze. 
dy & eno 
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Always the favorite, Colgate’s 
Talc is now even more desirable 
because of its variety of six per- 
fumes, with Tinted and Un- 
scented Talc for those who prefer. 


The beneficial amount of boric 
acid and other soothing ingre- 


Dlr wih Se matey a dients go far to prove that 
the ple sary, ; 
ol ptt sig 
2 pate ot ny 
wel the : 


Colgate’s Talc is safest and best 
for you and your children — its 
absorbent action relieves hot 


: Soph : a weather stickiness. 


ty, 


Your dealer has Colgate’s — 


1 oe thet & 


get it from him. 


Or send us 


4c for dainty trial box of any 
of these perfumes. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 


199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
refined. 


luxurious, lasting, 


On page 31 there is a column about care 
of the teeth with Ribbon Dental Cream, 
and on page 62 another interesting ad- 
vertisement about Colgate’s Cold Cream. 


ng: Particularly dur- 

ather such irritations are 

ly troublesome and nothing 

is better for this condition than boric 

acid, combined with the absorbent 
qualities of a goodtale. _ 

The soap you use should also be 
selected with great care- Whether or 
not you prefer one that 1s perfumed 
makes little difference, so long as the 
soap is pure and gentle in its action 


no interruptions - 
thing should be at nand, 
on a low table, large eno 
soap dish, talc box, basin,@ 
brush, pin-cushion, absorbeut cotton 
and a small cup for boric acid solution 
for eyes and mouth 

The mother should have on het 
lap a large rubber apron on which a 
fold of old, soft blanket should be 
laid, and within easy reach a small 
rack on which baby’s clothes may be 
hung and another rack (or the back, 
of a chair) for two or three soft linen 
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** Whatever her secret may be,”’ 
said the most respected critic in the 
Reading Club, ‘*Mrs. Critchell’s ice 
cream is always delicately perfect. 
No one else’s is so good.” And the 
club agreed. 

One important day when Mrs. 
Critchell was out of town, and Sally, 
the hostess of the afternoon, was buy- 
ing supplies, she asked for ‘‘some 
vanilla,’ then happened to ask the 
grocer, ‘‘What vanilla does Mrs. 
Critchell use ?”’ ‘* Always Burnett’s”’ 
| was the answer. ‘‘Let me have 
|  Burnett’s,’? said Sally promptly. 
**Tt tastes like Mrs. Critchell’s!”* 
cried the club critic at the luncheon. 
**T thought she was out of town.”’ 

**She is,’” said Sally, ‘‘ but I’ve 
solved her secret—and applied it. 
It’s the particular flavoring. 
She always uses 













Burnett’s has solved many a problem in des- 
sert making. In ice cream, where the little 
differences are big differences, it is the queen 
of flavorings. It has an exquisite delicacy and 
at the same time a fragrance that cannot be 
imitated. The pure Mexican bean at its best, 
prepared with infinite care, is the basis of its 
unrivalled quality—and economy. 


Let us send you our Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting des- 
serts. Please mention your 
grocer’s name in writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BURNETT'S 


Superior Extract of Vanilla, 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


TRADR RE MARE 
FORTH RURIVETT CO, BOSTON. MASE. 








J> Eat Them 


®\ The youthful craving 

for ‘‘sweets” is agree- 4 

ably satisfied by Necco 

and Hub Wafers. Let your 

children eat them. A whole 

package of these dainty disks 

won’t hurt you. Being made 

in the cleanest candy kitchens 
in the country, 


Necco and 


Hub Wafers 


e pure, wholesome and 
esh. The good old- 
ishioned flavors—Pep- 
ermint, Wintergreen, 
hocolate, Sassafras, 
love, Cinnamon, 
icorice, Lime and 
emon—are just the 
‘ind to suit every 
Youngster’s taste. 


Look for the seal of 


j ; 





ci 






. ““NeccoSweets.”?A “ae 
\ guaranteeof Quality. it 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. as 





° Invitations, Announcements, etc. 

In 100 in script, $2.25. 100 Hand En- 

graved, $5.50. Express paid. (2sets 

envelopes for each.) 100 Engraved Cards, $1.00. Samples free. 


H. EDWARD HARVEY & 00., 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 











THE GIRLS’ C 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 











More Stories of Girls Who Made It 


S THE JOURNAL goes te press far in 

advance of the date of publication our final 
report upon The Girls’ Club Medical Foundation 
will not be ready until after June 1, the date set 
for the comhletion of the necessary fund of $1200. 
The plan is going ahead with a splendid impetus, 
nearly two-thirds of the amount having been con- 
tributed, so that there is scarcely a doubt that 
our next announcement will contain the welcome 
news: ‘‘The fundis completed—and thousands 
of suffering Chinese women and children will 
thank The Girls’ Club!” 


F THIS column of THE Journat could be 
made to shift like a moving-picture film I 
should be able to do just what numbers of my 
correspondents ask me to do, and just what I 
myself would most like to do: tell consecutively 
and dramatically the whole story of our Club, 
of all the girls who have made money init, and 
the way the money was made and spent. With 
its 40,000 actors, all girls; with its rapid 
changes of scene from the Maine coast to the 
ranch in California, from the crowded city to 
the snug little village; and. with its wealth of 
striking situations taken direct from life, I 
would engage it to rival any play in the land 
in intensity, inspiration and human interest. 
But it cannot be given in that way. And, 
truth to tell, I would not think very much of 
any girl who would be content to sit through 
such a performance as a spectator, when there 
was achance for her to takea ‘‘star”’ réle in it. 


HAT? Any girl at 
An Invalid ina all may > 
F> 2 DA a large way in this 

Star” Réle Si work? Yes, anyearnest 
girl. Let me tell of one 
Pennsylvania member, whose work and success 
have done more than any other to make me, 
its Manager, respect, value and marvel at this 
great Club. For years this girl, although at 
that time an invalid unable to leave her bed, 
was the “‘star”’ worker in the Club. 

But how did she begin? Just as a sick girl, 
lying on a bed of pain in her home in Western 
Pennsylvania: a girl with a dreadful spine 
trouble of thirteen years’ continuance: but 
as you may see from her letter which follows, 
not a girl who said ‘‘I can’t” when Opportunity 
rapped on the door. 














You see, I started at the same time the Club 
did. I wrote in answer to the first notice of it in 
THE JOURNAL, and I consider myself one of the 
Charter members. My success has been a great 
surprise. The ‘“‘One Idea: To Make Money ”’ was 
what led me to ask for admission. I was anxious 
to try a new treatment for my spine, and could 
only do so by earning the wherewithal to pay for 
it myself, and so made my best effort. 

The work has been a pleasure to me aside from 
the business standpoint. It has brought a new 
interest into my life, which was growing unspeak- 
ablynarrow. I have become acquainted with many 
new people, and renewed old friendships, and the 
world doesn’t seem such a bad place to live in, even 
if one can’t get outdoors. The only advice I can 
give to other girls like myself is just to keep at it! 





ER advice may be 
Just “Keeping worth more to other 
AtIt”  & girls like herself, when 
they hear that at the 
time of writing this letter 
she had already earned between $1500 and 
$2000 through The Girls’ Club work, and has 
of course earned much more since. Later came 
the culmination of her efforts: the operation 
during which, so she told me, she kept herilittle 
diamond-and-gold Swastika, our Club pin, in 
her hand as a talisman. 
Summerbeforelasttherewalkedintomy office 
a quiet little lady who was on her way to one 
of the New Jersey coast resorts for a pleasant 
vacation, and who wanted to shake the Man- 
ager by the hand. The charming note which 
she wrote me after her call shows what that 
simple word ‘‘walked’’ meant to her, and what 
the Club meant too! 











Dear Manager: 1 want you to know that, next 
to being able to walk, I am proud of my connec- 
tion with The Girls’ Club. It seems fine to be 
able to go about and enjoy life, but it seems almost 
equally good to have found such a nice way of 
earning money. I wish you could see the beautiful 
desk I have, which was bought through the Club. 
This summer I enjoyed my vacation of two weeks 


at the seashore, and the Club is going to repay me : 


for that too. A PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER. 


After nine years this member is still work- 
ing with us. She is not a‘‘money queen,” but 
has accumulated sufficient savings to enable her 
about eight months ago to invest in a share in a 
small business. What she has done by “‘ keeping 
at it’? other invalids can do, and in fact have 
done, and what they have done girls blessed 
with health and strength can do. I will show 
them the way if they will write to the 


MANAGER OF THE GiRis’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 











































With silverware we have come 
to associate the gracious, per- 
haps even the tender moments 
of life. Through it we may 
indicate our kindly spirit, our 
remembrances of pleasant asso- 
ciation—our love. We can leave 
memories with those by whom 


we would be remembered. 


The sweeping grace of this deli- 
cately balanced, newest Sheraton 
design possesses an appropri- 
ateness to the graces in life— 
and adds distinction to its envi- 


ronment. 


The impress of the highest art 
is upon our silverware. [hat art 
is offered to you by leading 


jewellers everywhere. 


Reed &° Barton 


Silversmiths 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTED AT 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 32nd STREET 
4 MAIDEN LANE 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Pearls 
7 Are 

Price- 

less 

Posses- 
| Sions 


29°90 
aa?” 9%, 
9% . 
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f Bic owners give them pains- 
taking care and protection. 
Pearly teeth —the pearls that Na- 
ture gives you—are far more to be 
prized. They are the jewels of good 
health and good looks. You cannot 
safeguard them too carefully. 


Practise GOOD TEETHKEEPING. 


This means to visit your dentist at 
least twice a year—and to rely on 
habitual night and morning use of 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 








Tooth Powder 


~ The standard dentifrice prepared 
for nearly half a century by a Doctor 
of Dental Surgery. 


Preserves the teeth by thorough 
polishing. The safe way. Strength- 
ens and hardens the gums, making 
them healthy and non-sensitive. 


The use of Dr. Lyon’s is a refine- 
ment of personal cleanliness which 
has grown and found increasing 
favor through three 
generations. 


Begin early teach- 
ing your children to 
use it. The result will 
be the deep sense of 
satisfaction which 
only a lifetime of per- 
fect teeth can give. 


What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do only 
your dentist is 
competent to do. 


Sold 


Everywhere 

















pC NA SR A HER 


No ugly ripped seams when 
you wear the seamless sheer 


Stockings 


Are knit to shape 
and therefore fit as 
well after washing 
as before; have the 
fashionable amount 
of sheerness, style 
and wear that 
particular women 
demand. Made of 
strong silk-lisle, high 
spliced heel, double 
sole, 4%-inch double 
top, reinforced heel 
and toe. In black, tan 
and white at 25c a pair. 


Children’s 
Ipswich 
No. 33 Narrow Rib 
No. 35 Wide Rib 


have the wearing quality 

on busy little legs that 
will please the thriftiest 
mothers. The whole Ipswich 
line is knit to shape. 

Ask your deale: for these 
styles. If he cannot supply 
you write us. 

IPSWICH MILLS 
1822—1913 
4 Main Street 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Many other styles 
for men, women and 
children at 15c and 
25ca pair, Write for 





CLOSING DAY IN 
THE RURAL SCHOOL 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


HE rural school-teacher wonders just how, 

on closing day, she can show parents the 
educational growth of their children during the 
year, and at the same time entertain both 
parents and children. 

There is little space in the one-room rural 
school for any extensive exhibit of school work, 
yet it is necessary to find some spot for a modest 
display of the year’s effort on the part of the 
children. 

Just above the boards place dark green bur- 
lap twenty inches wide. This adds to the 
attractiveness of the room and gives a good 
groundwork upon which to fasten the work of 
the children. Unused window screens covered 
with this burlap also give a satisfactory sur- 
face for the mounting of work. A screen 
door covered in this way affords excellent space. 
These screens may be borrowed for the time 
from some one in the neighborhood. Place 
them so as to show the work to the best ad- 
vantage. Shelves or rustic tables made by 
the boys are very useful for holding the work. 


The Exhibit and the Entertainment 


r PLACING the work arrange the drawings 
and art work of the children along one side of 
the room on the burlap border; on the other side 
mount the maps: relief maps of salt and flour, 
product maps, colored maps; at one end mount 
on this border the Nature specimens: pressed 
flowers, seed pods, leaves, insects, etc. 

The written work of the children is done up 
in booklet form rather than on separate sheets. 
Some of the booklets represent the work of one 
child in a given subject, others represent the 
work of a class. The covers of the booklets are 
made and designed bythe children. The follow- 
ing are some of the booklets: Booklets of geog- 
raphy trips, booklets of common birds, native 
trees, flowers; composition booklets; spelling 
booklets (one a month); arithmetic booklets 
(having problems showing each new principle). 
Some of these hang from the sides of boards, 
others are found on screens or on tables. 

Hand work of all kinds is found on tables 
and shelves or hanging in different parts of 
the room. 

A sand table having a farm scene, meadows, 
a bridge over a brook, sheep, cows, etc., will be 
found at one side or in the front of the room. 

Specimens of soils in bottles, of twigs and 
different kinds of stone, minerals, wood, etc., will 
be found on tables, in cabinets or on shelves. 

The rural school usually has an entertain- 
ment on the closing day. Entertainment fea- 
tures savoring of Nature, farm life and farm 
activities are of interest and value to rural 
people. Plays lending themselves to produc- 
tion outdoors are good for the closing day also. 

Some good drills are: ‘‘Hoe Drill,” by May 
Dickerman; ‘Sunflower March and _ Drill,” 
and ‘‘ Butterfly Drill,” by Marie Irish; ‘Fairy 
Hoop Drill,” by Phoebe Thompson; ‘‘ Turkey 
Drill,” ‘‘ Scare Crows A-roaming,” ‘Shepherds’ 
Drill,” by Horne. 

A few suitable songs are: ‘‘Haying Song”’ 
(mowers and spreaders), by Minnie F. Brown; 
“The Haymakers and the Dairy Maids,” by 
Willis Buzbee; ‘‘ Churning,”’ by Harry Eldridge. 

Contests in geography, history, arithmetic 
and spelling are good for closing-day exercises. 


Planning the Picnic 


A. IC at the close of school is also very 
common among rural schools. If the fol- 
lowing apparatus is not a part of the school 
equipment then plan to have some of it con- 
structed by the boys for the picnic: Swing, 
seesaw, sliding board , vaulting bar, croquet set, 
hoops, balls of different sizes, bean bags, ring 
toss, jumping ropes, quoits, etc. 

The teacher prepares herself for and suggests 
such games as the following: For small chil- 
dren—‘‘ Witch in Jar,” “‘Lame Goose,” “Five 
Geese in a Flock,” ‘‘ Tommy Tiddler’s Ground,” 
‘Ring Toss.” For older children—‘ Prisoner’s 
Base,” ‘‘Sheepfold,”’ ‘‘Center Base,”’ ‘‘ Wolf,”’ 
“Hopping Bases,”’ ‘‘Cross Tag,” ‘‘Fox and 
Geese,”’ ‘‘ Horseshoe Quoits.” 

During the day plan for any of the following: 
“Relay Race,” ‘“‘ Potato Race,” ‘‘ Hoop Race”’ 
(girls), ‘‘Wheelbarrow Race,” ‘‘ Hopping 
Race,” “Jumping Race.” 

Children even tire of games; then the 
teacher gathers her grown people and the chil- 
dren in a circle for a more restful form of enter- 
tainment. She tells them beautiful Nature 
stories of birds and trees. ‘‘ Nature Myths,” by 
Florence Cooke, is a helpful little book. The 
children dramatize such stories as ‘‘Three 
Bears,” ‘‘Red Riding Hood,” etc. 

By way of variety and entertainment some 
time during the afternoon have a “gipsy”’ (one 
of the older girls) appear to tell fortunes. 

Before the children leave the teacher gives 
them some suggestions and a written plan for 
summer work and gathering of material. It 
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A DESIGN 
t i that strikes 
‘a harmonious 
note with an any 
style of ree 
| ing or table appointments. 
S e same hi ich quality as all sil 
| ver bas 1840 Ro Opers Bros. 


Backed with an unqualified 


gremee made possible by 
n actual test of over 65 ) years. 


Sold by leading, dealers. Send 
for catalogue- ~P-28) 




















INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO. 


TRADE EMARK Catalog. 


eS Ee WK eS 


Made-to-order Exclusive fabrics of 


is not enough that "he children do this, but 


the teacher should likewise gather during the Successor fo Meriden Britannia Co. 
summer hours for winter’s use. The teacher 


who spends her summer by the sea should MERIDEN, CONN. 


bring some of the sea to her schoolroom the New YorK CuHicaGo — SAN FRANCISCO 











. ~ soft,selectedcamel’s 

rugs for porch, hele woven in =e 
: dyed natural color 

bungalow or Also pure wool, dyed 
Summer THREAD - inanycolor orcombi- 
home AN nation of colors. Any 
Y Tk 5 length. Any width— 
4 Um seamless up to 16 feet. 

i Ry The finishing touch of 
GS. ~ individuality. Made 

* on short notice. Write 

’ for color card. Order 

through your furnisher. 


colors, THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
we'll make the rug” iis _ Auburn, N.Y. 








following autumn. The teacher summering 
among the mountains gathers those treasures 
peculiar to the mountains. The teacher whose 
lot is to stay at home may gather much from 
her reading. The active, growing teacher is 
ever seeing, hearing, doing, and has purpose 
and plan in her life and in her work. 





NOTE— Any help or suggestions wanted along the 
line of “‘Closing Day’? exercises or vacation collection 
and study will be given gladly by Miss Mildren, through 
personal correspondence, if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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“An Improvement 


Over the Hook and Eye” 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

' the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 
tener—you must have it or 

be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it on any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 











pat. WA LDESPRING 
\ORESS FASTENEES 

OH-I-NOOR is the imported 
K Dress Fastener that all Eu- 

rope uses. Fashion masters 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it onsight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.— none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
AttheNotion Counter—10cacardof12. 


Write us name of your dealer and we'll 
send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 
Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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by having ‘a 


Barcley stom Sr 


FREE-PATTERN of this—o 
beautiful French: jacket 


also 2 = 
“The Fashion Plate’ aboddet/ ~~f 
showing and describing thisand other’ {> 
isite styles in shats andcorsets/ 
SEND POSTAL TODAY : 
as this offer is limited 
to the first 25,000 replies. 


Can you imagine a corset delightfully com- 
fortable from the very minute you putit on, that 
requires no ‘breaking in,’’ that is made ex- 
pressly for you, to your individual measure- 
ments and just exactly as you wish it? This, 
then, is the real delight in store for you when 
you put on your first Barcley Corset. 

Barcley Corsets are Guaranteed to Fit, reasonable 
in price and a New Corset is Furnished Free if a 
stay should break or rust within a year. Not Sold in 
Stores. Send, without obligation, for our beautiful fash- 
ion booklet and the name of our expert corsetiére in your 
locality who will fit you in the privacy of your home. 

Mention Size of Pattern Desired 


BARCLEY CORSET CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance on all occasions— 

solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 

evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—writetoday- 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 











“THE TIME OF 
HIS LIFE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


one which had two seats to spare. As Julius 
had noted this fact in the early morning he was 
not surprised, only grateful that he had not had 
to scheme for this distribution of the company. 

Jordan went to the desk and gave an order, 
then returned to his party upstairs. 

Julius and Waldron retired to the porch. 

Presently the party came trooping out, ar- 
rayed for the trip. Dorothy in an enveloping 
white coat, her hat replaced by a particularly 
effective little rose-colored bonnet of her own 
clever manufacture, found herself confronted 
upon the lantern-lighted porch, as she was 
about to step into the car, by her brother with 
a strange man at his elbow. 

She looked straight up at him, as Julius pre- 
sented him. He looked straight down at her, 
and for an appreciable period of time the two 
pairs of eyes continued to dwell upon each 
other. Until this extraordinarily thorough 
mutual survey was over neither said a word. 
The rest of the party, diverting themselves 
with the usual laughter and badinage—some 
of it of a recognizably sleepy character—took 
their places, and only those nearest noted the 
addition to the list of passengers. The other 
man and girl of Jordan’s car were an engaged 
pair, absorbed in each other, an astute reason 
for his selection of them to accompany himself 
and Dorothy. 

The rear seat of the great car easily held four 
people. Ashworth and Miss Vincent occupied 
two of the places; during the day Jordan and 
Dorothy had held the other two. Ashworth 
had already handed in Miss Vincent. The two 
chaperons of the party young Jordan had 
throughout the day thoughtfully bestowed in 
the other cars. 

“‘Put my friend beside Sis, will you, Ridge?” 
suggested Julius in his host’s ear. ‘‘They used 
to be old schoolmates and haven’t met for 
years. He’s off tomorrow for along stay. It’s 
their only chance to talk over old times.” 

Jordan nodded; there was nothing else to 
do. He could joyfully have taken his friend 
Julius by the scruff of his neck and hurled him 
out into the night, if by some miracle he could 
suddenly have become that young man’s supe- 
rior in strength. But social training prevailed 
over natural brute instinct, and it was with 
entire politeness that he made this arrangement 
of his guests. 

He then put Julius into the seat beside the 
chauffeur, and himself took one of the extra 
folding seats, swinging it about to half face 
those upon the rear seat. In this manner he 
was nearly as close to Miss Dorothy Broughton 
as he would have been beside her—nearly, but 
not quite! To his notion there was all the 
difference in the world. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Srey FISHER has certainly caught 
the spirit of the college girl at Commence- 
ment time as he shows her on the cover of 
THE JOURNAL this month. No doubt many 
girls will want a copy of this cover as a poster, 
so a limited edition—with no advertisement 
on the back—has been printed, and a copy will 
be mailed for ten cents, post-free, or three copies 
for twenty-five cents. 
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Motheriy Mothers: 


Feed Your Child 
The New Same -As- Milk Food 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Is That Food 


XPLANATION: Tiny tads are constantly using up 
Strength, Heat and Energy in their little bodies. 
How do they get back the waste? By eating foods that 
contain Strength, Heat and Energy in right proportions. 
Milk contains all three in just the right proportions. That is why 


it is the greatest food known. Mother Nature made milk a perfect 
food to raise youngsters on. 





Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, crackers or toast contains Strength, 
Heat and Energy in almost identically the same proportions as milk. 
It is the same food as full cream milk in another form. It nourishes the 
child the same, 


To feed your child a slice of bread buttered with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is the same as feeding him a medium sized tumbler of full cream 
milk, 

And it costs less. Average cost per tumbler of milk 114 cents. Average 
cost per slice of bread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter ess than % of a cent. 

Made of Spanish and Virginia peanuts, roasted, blended, salted and crushed to a 
creamy nut butter of such exquisite flavor and aroma that the tiny ones like it better 


than candy or ice cream. Easily digested because the fine crushing partially pre- 
masticates it. 


If your child is old enough to feed himself, commence today alternating his milk 
with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, crackers or toast. 


But, as the milk-like proportions of Strength, Heat and Energy in Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter come from the blending of Spanish and Virginia peanuts, be sure your 
child eats only Beech-Nut Brand. 


When you reach this paragraph call up your grocer and order a jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter —1oc and up per glass jar. 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


The New Same-as-Milk Food for Child Hunger 





Was There Ever a Supper Like This ? 


Club sandwiches made of Beech- Nut Bacon, baked ona baking 
rack— not fried nor broiled, combined with crisp lettuce, slices of 
cold chicken, velvety mayonnaise of Beech-Nut Olive Oil and 
Beech-Nut clear sound-apple Vinegar, thin slices of crustless 
toasted bread. Serve with Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly. 

Fragrant tea; plain cake. Beech-Nut Whole Figs in cream. 





If you have any trouble getting these delicious, flavorous Beech-Nut 
products, write us. Write us anyway for **Beech-Nut Breakfast News’? — 
describing the white, sunny Beech-Nut Pure-Food Plant in the beautiful 
Mohawk Valley. Free. 

The Unusual Beech-Nut Flavor 
Comes In These Other Products, Too: 


Beech-Nut 


Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup 


Sliced Beef 


Beech-Nut 
Crab Apple Jelly 


Raspberry Jam 


And other good 
things. 


Beans with 
Tomato Sauce 


Oscar’s Sauce 


Grape Fruit 
Marmalade 














BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 10 Beech St., CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Sleeping, both of them.” She held one 
hand on the door, ready to go back. 

“Ts there anything I can do or get?” he 
asked. He was noticing that little white caps 
make a pretty frame for a youngish face. 

The face shook itself, ‘‘There isn’t any- 
thing any one can get. I never saw such a 
cupboard.”’ 

Wallace smiled back. “That’s Mother!” 

He stood afew minutes longer, asking about 


Anthony and noting how the light from the 
window fell on the face, making little rays of 
the cap frill. 

“Well, let me know. There’sa telephoneon 
the ground floor. I asked as Icameup; you 


can use it—yes. Good-day!”’ 
He went slowly down the steps, a feeling of 


- 5 telief gathering with each flight. She was evi- Milli D e 
/ dently competent, and Mother needed some IF h 
pe: one—and not bad looking. He ran down the orty on 1S es 


last few steps like a boy; he would come back 
possesses the double attrac- to inquire again before he went to sleep. 


. vee "ta hen i “CHELL make a good wile for Joka,” In the Month of March 





























announced Mother. 











cas a Anthony was sitting up with a blanket 
sheerest, daintiest stock- Se across his knee. Mother had just given him 
ings that bear the Gordon |} agg eg aD mig ar bd Bel Forty million dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Hosiery mark are econom- | 2 ay ten imps yer going _ yr 
° ‘i and had attended to it by going with her him- , : . 
ical, because they last and || sell as she started away. They had walked That’s told to show you how the world is coming to these 
: : : many times like this in the Gardens, talking o ~ ‘ 
give perfect satisfaction. |} het work and of London. — had been fascinating foods. 
The best materials, selected a ill five weeks now, and they had fallen into 
: a way of coming to the Gardens when Nurse : . 
with great care, are the Sen atahes See tae afternoon time off. Wheat and rice, for ages, have been served in countless ways. 
: Mother looked over her glasses shrewdly at . 
only materials used. Re- Anthony “She'll make the best kind of wife But Prof. A. P. Anderson found a way to explode the grains. 
: for John,’”’ she repeated. 
inforced heels, toes and seat andials iktie. — 
stan abe h ‘ iT 6 ae ry he oan Better than Lydia To secure ease of digestion, he learned how to blast the food 
g Mother looked at him. ‘‘I shouldn’t have granules to pieces. 


remarkable durability. 


let him marry Lydiain any case; and he never 
wanted to marry her,”’ sheadded triumphantly. 





The name ‘‘Gordon Hosiery” is || _ “No.” Anthony looked up at the west win- sine . : ; 
che tae Agutent-deoaain, an dow. “How long it before John comes?” ‘Then the millions found that these whole grain wafers formed 
It is equally suited to every mem- |} _ “Three weeks,” said Mother promptly. delightful foods—crisp and toasted, thin and porous, almond- 
ber of the family—whether it is to : ‘He'll have a chance to see her. I’m going to 
be woeuh . as hild io invite her to tea some afternoon. I’ve got it flavored morsels. 

¢ worn DY. man, ‘woman oF cad, im all planned out.”? She rolled up her work and 
and whether the material used is |] | laid it aside. , 
cotton, silk lisle, lisle or silk. Anthony So agp to her. 4 Don’t Now our mills run night and day. Yet it’s often impossible to 

. t too 5 aa i ° 

Write our New York head- ae ee meet the demand for these steam-exploded grains. 
quaitets for our booklet about Mother looked at him. ‘You feeling all 
Gordon Hosiery. right, Anthony? ”’ 

“Ves,” - He smiled. “I’m all right, but 


”? Mother 


of Cf) a I don’t want you to he disap ce : 
had disappeared into her kitchen. “She may 
YON urre (3 : be interested in somebody else,” said Anthony. Putted Wheat, 10c Except in 


New York, Brown Durrell Bldg., 15 W. 19 St. xtreme 


OTHER did not hear. She was absorbed 8 
Boston, Brown Durrell Bldg. N : ; : West 
Chicago, Textile Bldg., Ad & . in something on her stove, communing Pp ff d R 15 es 
ee eee eee with it; and before she had finished it Nurse u e ICe, Cc 


Timberlake came back in from her walk. ; 
She looked at Anthony. ‘‘ You would better 
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Like Them 





















































lie down,”’ she said. 

“Ves; I’mready.” He stood up, wavering 
a little. ‘‘ Not very husky yet, am I?” 

She placed a hand on his shoulders, ‘‘ You'll 
do. You're much better than yesterday.” 

She drew the coverlet over him and made 
him comfortable. Then she stood a minute, 
arranging the papers on the table. Anthony 
had been looking them over, and they were 
scattered about among the glasses and bottles. 

The nurse gathered them into a little pile. 
Suddenly she stopped; she glanced from the 








“It’s 





V 
= ae” paper in her hand to Anthony and back tothe Folks serve them at breakfast 
Sempre” slip of paper. But Anthony’s eyes were closed; with cream and sugar. And the 


he had fallen asleep. She glanced again at the 
paper and put it with the others, slipping an 
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: elastic band about them and putting them in 
The Reputation of the se cane: by oe bed. . dias ai h : h 
° ° When she returmed to. the sitting-room r they mix the grains wit 
Sempre Giovine Mother was in her chair by the window, sewing. iz y 2 8 
has been earned by years of meritorious serv ce. se ye Le gra oe peal Ye die ead berries, and the thin, brown mor- 
Nothing is_quite so delightful to use, nothing ee at eee sels supply an enticing bl 
quite so efficacious, cleansing, refreshing and te you know a Lord Raleigh?” she asked els supply enticing blend. 
soothing to the skin as SEMPRE GIOVINE, a i 
that convenient, fragrant cake. Mother looked over the tops of her glasses. ' 
“Anthony knows him,” she said. “I never = ' For luncheons or suppers they 
e ° felt just sure about his being a Lord.” - ; 5 
Sempre 1ovine Nurse Timberlake smiled. “Yes, he's a serve the grains floating in 
d. t m li i ~ =— 1 ° ° 
hala me yr the alga — bbe why yt ae of paper = =a os bowls of milk. And children 
taning ways roung “ Anthony’s been to see him two or three and grown-ups again and again 
The Virtue of times,” said Mother, ‘‘before he was taken f a “iH 
S sick. He was meaning to take me. But Ikind fill their bowls with these airy 
of put it off. It never seemed just right to run 
f empre in any time to see a Lord, and [kept putting it bubbles. 
has been conclusively demonstrated to the sat- off. I thought I’d get a new bonnet maybe. 
isfaction and delight of thousands of discrimi- I don’t suppose I shall see him now, not unless . ; 
nating women, for nearly a quarter of acentury. John wants to go. vou know my son is com- Girls use them in candy mak- 
SEMPRE isa product peculiar to itself, dis- ing?”’ She looked at her again over the glasses. : : 
tinctly different from other toilet preparations. And the nurse smiled alittle. Mrs.Wickham ing. Chefs use them to garnish 









had said her son was coming—every afternoon 


her ice cream. Boys eat them like 
for five weeks. 


Write for Sample — FREE 
peanuts when at play. 





“T*HE next morning a letter came for Anthony. 


Price It we signed Beg etl and it inquired 
tersely where he was keeping himself. 
FIFTY Plc suas te toe Win eek Sox Mise? In any place where nut-meats 


Just tell him Anthony’s been sick, and I’ve 
been busy.’’ 

Ea So Nurse Timberlake wrote a little note to 

MARIETTA STANLEY CO. ‘ Lord Raleigh, saying that Mr. Wickham had 

., Grand Rapids, Mich. been ill, but was now recovering favorably. 

68 Temes Ann.. GS Ee a He hoped to see 9 Raleigh before peaving 

We have the fine OUT ROCK CRYSTAL OLIVES for the new ——. 2 —_ Sd aye _o d 


Long Coat and Bridge Chains | _ it with « little smile on her lips. 


taste good, folks like the Puffed 
Grain flavor. 














Don't let your people go with- 
out them this summer. They 
like good things too. 





His Lordship, when he received the note, 
ordered his car, and, after one or two errands 
in the city, drew up in Middle Temple Lane 
at the foot of the Plowden Buildings. Mother 


pte the thing for prizes, ‘Two sizes of Rock Crystals, opened the door. She looked at him and put The Quaker Oat Ss (@mpany 





plenty of eee Bete, Clasp, Wine leratenemgesthe chain will her hand to her head—with some vague idea 

not ‘‘twist’’ and needles for a 54-inch chain with complete directions ° 

for making, $1.45. Price, madeup ready to wear, $3.00each. Eleven CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 Sole Makers—Chicago (431) 
colors of Rock Crystal. Mention colorand send money order. 

















ISAAC D. ALLEN 00., 21 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. |____ 
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AKE your own 


icecream. [Then 
you know it’s pure. Be 
sure to make it in a 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It will be smoother, richer, 
more wholesome. Easiest 
freezer to operate — quick- 
est results. Stirs the ice 
cream three ways at once. 
Every housewife should have one to 


make tempting desserts for the family 
and guests. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Send for our free booklet, 
“Frozen Dainties.”” Shows over one 
hundred ways of making Ice Cream, 
Ices, Sherbets and 
other dainty des- 
serts. Address 


The White Mountain 


Freezer Co. 


Look for the 


Diamond 





trade mark 
onthe Wrapper Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 
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« Why, yes, ie the. chil- 
dren, I really prefer Indian 
Head to linen.” 


It'sso serviceable and strong and doesn’t 
muss up nor wrinkle like linen. It's simply 
splendid for dresses—white skirts—nurses’ 
uniforms—men’s shirts and women’s shirt 
waists. Admirably suited for embroidery, 
drawn work, table covers, etc. 


Indian Head 


is the name of our own hele, not a class of fab- 
rics. We now protect the by printing the 
trade-mark “‘Indian Head leccume-esedainel vage. 
For twelve cents we will send you a pattern 
and sufficient cloth for an attractive collar 
and cuff set or for a 20-in. centerpiece. In 
writing, state whether you prefer the col- 
lar and cuff set or the centerpiece. 
Indian Head is sold in widths of 27, 33, 36 and 
45 inches in soft finish and stiffened shrunk finish. 


Amory, Browne « ee 
a 46 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


o CORSET 

A The best corset of this kind; made 

for its own purpose — can be worn at 

/} any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 20, which is sent free under plain envelope. 






>. 











BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 





THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


of a best bonnet—and held it out, smiling 
from her round face. 

“You must be—the Lord,” she said. 

He smiled a little and took the hand gal- 
lantly. ‘How is Mr. Wickham?” 

“Come right in,” said Mother. 

She opened the door wide and he stepped in 
and stopped, looking at a figure in nurse’s cap 
and apron that stood by the window. She 
came forward smiling, and held out a hand. 

“How are you, Cousin Thurlow?” she said. 

“How de’ do, Allie? Where’d you light 
from?” 

“T’ve been nursing Mr. Wickham.” 

: on idea! You couldn’t do better. How 
is he 


HE ushered him into Anthony’s room and 

left them; little laughs came out of the half- 
open door and scraps of talk and long, murmur- 
ing words and laughs again. She came and 
stood in the door at last. “Time for Mr. 
Wickham to rest,” she announced. 

His Lordship got to his feet. ‘Well, I’m 
driven out. Remember you’re coming to my 
place as soon as you can stir.” He came out 
into the sitting-room smiling. ‘‘ We’ll fix him 
up at Thurlow. Best air in England. I’m 
going up next week myself.” He paused. 
“How soon can he be moved?” 

“Ten days—perhaps.” 

“That’sright. You’llcome, too, won’t you?” 

‘As a nurse?” she took his hand smiling. 

“Any way you like.” He bowed himself 
over the hand and over Mother’s, and was 


gone. 

Mother blinked a little. ‘I don’t feel as if 
I could go,” she said pathetically. ‘I’d rather 
stay right here.” 

““Mr. Wickham can’t go alone,” said Nurse 
Timberlake. 

“No. You might go with him.” 

“T’m thinking of it,” said Nurse. “I’drather 
like to go. Thurlow is my old home,’ she 
added after a little pause. 

Mother beamed on her. “You know the 
neighborhood, then, don’t you?”’ 

The nurse smiled. ‘Yes, I know the village. 
I know the Castle, too, quite well.” 

Mother gave a little wail. ‘‘He didn’t tell 
me it was acastle. I can’t go if it’s a castle.” 

The nurse reassured her. “It’s not so differ- 
ent from any other house, except of course 
that it’s old; part of it dates back four hundred 
years or so.” 

‘“*T thought castles had towers and top pieces 
and moats and things,” said Mother. 

““Yes; there are towers. But modern 
houses have towers, you know.” 

‘So they do,” assented Mother. ‘I never 
liked towers,’ she added after a moment. 
“And the moats must be damp, dreadful 
damp. I don’t believe Anthony will like it. 
Where do you get your bonnets?” 

‘My bonnets?” The nurse started a little. 
“Oh, at Selfridge’s.”’ 

“*T’ll see what I can do tomorrow,” said 
Mother. 

ALLACE offered to go with her. Nurse 

Timberlake could not leave Anthony, and 
Mother must not be trusted alone among the 
pitfalls and snares of Oxford Street. 

So Wallace accompanied her. He escorted 
her down aisles of gloves and veilings, suits 
and coats and draperies, and to the millinery 
department and a smart young woman clerk. 
It seemed difficult at first to find anything 
that would do to halo a small, round, wrinkled 
face; but at last, from the back of a bottom 
drawer a little straw structure was produced 
and placed on Mother’s head; the clerk stood 
back to survey it with lifted eyebrows, one 
hand resting on her hip. Wallace walked around 
it and gave advice, and paid for it and took 
Mother away. 

“Do you think it’s fancy enough for a 
castle, Wally?” she asked. 

“Quite fancy enough,” said Wallace de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ You won’t wear it all the time, you 
know.” He paused, looking at her. ‘‘You 
ought to have a cap,” he said. 

“‘Wallace!’? She put a distressed hand to 
her head. ‘‘I’m not old enough for a cap.” 
She looked at him anxiously. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
I’m old enough for a cap, do you?”’ 

‘Any age is old enough now,” said Wallace. 
‘*Everybody wears ’em. I think you’d be 
stunning in a cap. Come and try one on.” 

So they descended to the cap department, 
and Mother sat in front of a long mirror, and 
Wallace fitted caps to the meek roundness of 
her face. 

“‘There!’”’ he stood back and looked at it. 
‘You couldn’t be better. Look at yourself.” 

She took the hand mirror and turned her 
head critically, surveying the little white affair 
front and back. ‘“‘It looks queer,” she said. 
‘‘But it’s becoming.” She beamed on him. 

“Of course it is; just the thing for you. 
You’d better keep it.”” He gave the young 
woman acoin and received the cap ina neat box. 

Mother’s eye rested on it contentedly. “I 
shall like it to wear in the Castle,” she said. 
“Tt doesn’t seem just right, somehow, to wear 
your own hair in a castle.” 

“That’s what they used to think,” said 
Wallace. ‘‘I suppose that’s why they got to 
wearing wigs and headdresses and things—to 
live up to castles.” 

“T know how they felt,’’ said Mother. 


WISH you was going, Wally,” she an- 
nounced the next day. 

Wallace glanced across at the open door. 
Nurse Timberlake was in the next room with 
Anthony. “I wish I were,” he said softly. 
“Tt will be mighty lonesome with all of you 
gone, you know.”’ 
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CHARMING STYLES FOR SUMMER WEAR 


at Bargain Prices! | 


No. 6L 570 
HAT 


$398 
















WITHOUT COAT 


No. 35L 571 
COAT 


No. 35L 572 & 
DRESS 


$598 


Our FREE 
Fashion Cat- 
alogue 

is full of 
charming 
styles for Sum- 
mer wear—ALL 
the latest New York 
styles at bargain prices. 


6L 570. Paris Model Hat of bewitching style, designed 
in the new and becoming Poke bonnet effect, made of 
finest imported white Hemp Braid. Round crown is 
encircled with a wreath of exquisitely natural roses and 
foliage. Crown toward back at left side trimmed with 
handsome triple wired bow of wide satin messaline 
ribbon. The drooping brim is tilted upward in back, 
where it is trimmed with double bow of ribbon to match 
that on crown. Comes in white only, amnmed with 
beautiful shade of tea roses and Nellrose rib 

bon, also in white with pink rosesand light blue $398 
ribbon. Price,Mail or Express Charges Paid by us, 


Here is the Very Latest! The ‘‘Newport’’ 
ombination of Coat and Dress 


35L 571. Cool, Graceful, Becoming Coat in Russian blouse 
effect, made of sheer white Voile with woven stripe to 
simulate pin tucks. Collar, cuffs and girdle are of taffeta 
ribbon with fancy edge. ‘Collar is square; both collar 
and cuffs are covered with Bohemian lace. The same 
rich lace is used to edge the garment down front and 
around peplum in the back. Coat fastens with white 
cord frogs and is trimmed with white crochet buttons. 
Comes in white with Belpose. or light ny taffeta rib- 
bon trimming, also in all white. es 


to 44 bust measure. Price, Mail or > $498 
Ce ed | 


35L 572. This Exquisite Dress, to match Coat 35L 571, 
is of the same beautiful woven striped Voile with a 
girdle of taffeta ribbon. Waist has yoke and front 
trimming of rich Bohemian lace, and an extra wide 
band of the same rich lace trims skirt all around. 
Crochet buttons trim front of waist. Dress fastens in 

















We PayAll B E LLAS HEss ¢ S &. © We Satisfy You 
SS WASHINGTON, MORTON _ — 
8 NEW YORK CITY. TY, N. ry. es 


| Book is yours FREE for the ask- 
ing. Ask for Catalogue No. 58L. 


Descriptions of the garments illustrated above 





We Pay All Mail 
or Express Charges 











No. 2L 573 
WAIST 


No. 3L 574 
SKIRT 


| $150 
4 


Be sure to write 
Today for our 
beautiful New 
Summer Fashion 
y Catalogue. It contains 

over 200 pages of beautiful 
illustrations. This handsome 


back. Short sleeves with Bohemian lace cuffs. Trimmed 
in same colors as coat. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 
skirt length 40 inches. Also to fit small 

women 32 to 38 bust, skirt coal 38 inches. $598 
Price, Mail or Express. Charges Paid by us . 


Special Price for Dress and Coat together, $10. 75 


2L 573. New Style Bulgarian Blouse Waist, made of sheer 
white Voile trimmed with embroidery in contrasting 
color and colored voile to harmonize with embroidery. 
Front has charming tucked Tuxedo vest effect out- 
lined by veining below which is an insert of colored 
voile. Embroidery and tucks extend down each side of 
front. The collar is edged with lace and is of colored 
voile to match the cuffs which finish the short sleeves. 
Back has two clusters of fine tucks. Waist fastens in 
front. Bow tie to match collar is included. Comes 
in white voile with embroidery and trimming in 
Copenhagen blue or the new Nellrose. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, Mail $100 
or Express Charges Paid byus ........ = 
3L 574. Smart Skirt of fine washable white Cotton Cor- 
duroy. Has stitched plait effect down front trimmed 
on upper part with ocean pearl buttons. Falling from 
a short distance below hips at side of front is a grou 
of side plaits. Lower part of skirt also trimmed wit 
pearl buttons. Full length stitched panel box-plait in 
back. A really stunning white skirt for warm weather 
wear. Sizes 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 

length. Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid $150 50 
by us 


3L 574A. Same Skirt as 3L po tod L.. natural tan, genuine 
pure Linen. Same sizes as abo $1.50 
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Almost every kind of lace is 
used for lingerie, but preference 
is given to the easily-washed 
varieties, such as Quaker Shadow, 
Normandy, Val, Torchon, cotton 
Maltese or Cluny. 


Quaker Laces are produced in a wide 
variety of dainty designs, by the largest 
organization of lace-makers in the world. 
They come in all fashionable widths of 
insertions, edges, bands and all-overs. 


QUAKER 
LACES 





To see the great variety of Quaker designs, go to 
the best department stores, dry goods stores and lace 
specialty’ shops. » Look for the Quaker head on 
the blue lace card. 

Send for “The ‘Quaker Lace Book.” It 


contains illwst¥ated™suggestions for woman’s apparel. 


Quaker ‘Lace Company 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker 
Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace 


Philadelphia 


















































JS The only 
WEEPERJAC phe chamedingeia 


sweeper in 
The Original Vacuum Carpet Sweeper the world 


that runs a real carpet sweeper in combination with 
the vacuum cleaner, and with the possibility of 
detaching the carpet sweeper from the frame and 
using either separately. The Sweeper -Vac holds 


EVERY WOMAN’S ATTENTION 


because it does gather every particle of thread, lint and 
hair, and does remove from a cupful to a quart of 
solid dirt from a rug after it has been beaten or other- 
wise cleaned. Our free trial offer allows you to prove 
these statements at our expense. 





This combination ‘‘Sweeper- Vac’’ gives three machines in 
one: (1) Combination vacuum cleaner and carpet sweeper. 
(2) Vacuum cleaner alone. (3) Carpet sweeper alone. It wiil 
be most generally used in its combination form. The little 


carpet sweeper in itself is most efficient, and used separately 
is so easy to ‘‘ just brush up with’’ and get under low furniture. 
For the most thorough cleaning, the combination must be used. 

The ‘‘Sweeper-Vac’"’ is “cabinet made,” weighs about ten 
pounds, is 15% inches long, 7% inches high and 11 inches wide. 

There is only one genuine ‘‘ Sweeper-Vac.’’ If it is not 
manufactured by the 
Pneuvac Company it 
is nota **Sweeper- 
Vac,’ norisitprotected 


Costs the price of sev- 
eral brooms, but forever 
releases you from their 
drudgery. 














by United States basic 
patent 996,810. 

Avoid Imitations. 
Purchase no machine 
without the name 
“Sweeper-Vac” sten- 
cilled in gold on its top. 


For free trial or further 
information write us 

and simply say 
“ Sweeper-Vac.” 

We will do 
the rest. 


Pneuvac Company 
405 Blake Bldg. y 2 Reliable 
Boston, .£ 2s Agents 


Wanted. 



















































NON-SLIP 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
ER P, 
<a Vey) 


) 


Now Sue ° 
CUSHION HEEL 


\ DURABLE 





The Cat’s Paw Plug 
Prevents Slipping 
Insist on Cat’s Paw Heels. RB : 
The name iseasy to remember. QQRMELEZTG 
All dealers, 50 cents attached. * 
Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 
Mother looked at him pityingly. ‘Of 


‘course it will be! I don’t know why I didn’t 
.think of it before. I’ve ’most a good mind to 


stay‘now.” 

‘And waste your cap?” said Wallace. 

“Of course ‘I'll, have to go,” said Mother 
hastily, ‘‘now I’ve said'I would. But it doesn’t 
seem right, leaving you.alone.” 

“John will be along pretty “soon,” said 
Wallace. ‘“‘He’ll take your rooms, won’t he?” 

Mother looked a little guilty. ‘‘John’s 
coming to the Castle,” she said. ‘‘The Lord 
asked him.” 

“He did!” said Wallace. ‘I thought John 
had business to attend to, and by the time he’d 
finished that you would all be coming. back.” 

“‘He’s going to take a rest first,” said ‘Mother, 
beaming. ‘‘‘It was my idea. I told the nurse 
I thought he ought to, and she told the Lord, 
and he asked him. It will be a real good 
chance to—visit.”’ 

“How long will Nurse Timberlake stay?” 
asked Wallace. 


Xill 


HERE were ‘‘towers and top pieces and 

moats and things,” hundreds of little 
spirelike points on the turrets and four great 
towers springing from the ground. It was not 
a large castle, but it had all the qualities of the 
old-time castle, inside and out, except that it 
was open to sunshine and the world; little 
slits of windows had been ‘deepened and 
broadened; and the sun poured in through 
four-foot thickness into the great rooms; out- 
side, the moat had been drained and wallflowers 
and roses grew there, and forget-me-nots and 
arabis, and feathery plumed asters reaching 
against the walls. 

Mother walked around the moat twice a 
day, once with Anthony leaning on her arm and 
once with the Lord. She had become quite well 
acquainted with Lord Raleigh. She gave him 
advice about rheumatism and told him what 
John did when he was a baby. The white cap 
reached barely to His Lordship’s shoulder, and 
the stately head had to bend a little. 

Anthony, looking down from his window, 
smiled to see them. He had been resting since 
he came, resting in the easy-chair in the win- 
dow and in the canopied bed at night, but 
resting most of all in the Castle, its thick walls 
and deep-freighted past. Sometimes, lying in 
the great bed at night, with the firelight flicker- 
ing on the tapestries on the walls, he wondered 
how life would have looked if he had been born 
in the canopied bed instead of in the little 
ten-by-twelve room in the New England 
country parsonage. He could not fancy some- 
how that he should have felt very different. It 
would have been pleasant, lying, looking at 
the firelight on thick walls, to know that one’s 
ancestors had built them; it would have been 
pleasant to think that one’s great-great-great- 
grandmother had wrought this monstrous 
tropical bird in the tapestry here, and had 
fashioned the colors so steadfast and clear and 
soft and full of gentle thoughts. 

Anthony reached out a thin hand and stroked 
the colors beside him. He drifted into the past, 
far back where the colors shaped themselves 
and grew under light, thin fingers. Hand- 
work—all the Castle, from the turrets to the 
low-groined arches in the lowest hall—made 
because some one loved it. And suddenly 
Anthony saw against the western sky of New 
York steel-ribbed frames thrusting themselves 
up, and heard the clang of steel strike on steel, 
building to the sky for a young gigantic race. 
The hand stroking the tapestry seemed very 
worn and thin. But something was in it of 
that other race across the sea. 

Anthony dozed in his chair in the wide win- 
dow and waked, and down below along the 
terrace moat the two figures walked, the little 
flying white cap and the stately, courteous 
figure bending a little to it. 


S ANTHONY recovered strength he be- 
came conscious that something had 
happened to him; out of the roar of London 
streets or the thickness of the Castle walls or 
the cleansing touch of the fever something had 
come. Thoughts that on the shoemaker’s 
bench had only moved before him vaguely 
grew clear; lying in the great chair out on the 
terrace he watched them shape themselves; 
his mind played with them and rose and 
traveled a little—out to the world. But when 
he tried to put his thoughts into words they 
would not always come. 

Mother watched him anxiously; she way- 
laid Lord Raleigh in the garden. “I’m bothered 
about Anthony.” 

His Lordship stopped in the rose path. “I 
thought he was doing very well,” he said. 

‘‘He’s doing all right,”’ said Mother, ‘but 
he talks queer. I can’t understand half the 
time what he means.”’ 

‘“*That’s what makes him interesting, isn’t 
it?’’ said Lord Raleigh. 

“Tt doesn’t interest me—not to understand 
a single word hardly, sometimes. He’s talking 
this morning about hippopotamuses and flying 
machines.” She looked at him sternly over 
her glasses. 

His Lordship laughed out. ‘‘I must go and 
hear him,” he said. 

Mother stood looking after the stately back; 
the wrinkles in her face gathered themselves in 
little knots and blinked. It was all very well 
to be a Lord and laugh 

His Lordship turned and saw her, and came 
back. ‘“‘ You must not be anxious.” He reached 
out a hand to her. “I did not understand 
that you were really worried.” 

His tone was full of sympathy, even with 
the little laugh underneath it, and Mother’s 
eyes winked hard. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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By all means, Try Karo 


in your Preserving this Year 


HE secret of getting jams, jellies, 
preserves and canned fruits mel- 


flavor in perfection—prevents candy- 
ing or crystallizing of jellies and 


low and rich is to blend the sweet- jams: 


ening perfectly with the fruit. 


Nowthat you can get KaroCrystal 
White, you will find that the use of 
part Karo with the sugar in your 
preserving syrup will not only give 
you more uniformly good preserves, 
but will save you a great deal of time 
and bother. 


Karo better blends the sugar syrup 
with the fruit juices, develops fruit 


Get Karo Crystal White from your 


grocer. Make your preserving syrup 
as described in our Karo Preserving 
Book. This book tells the surest 
methods for putting up every kind 
of fruit—and sterilizing preserves 
so they will keep perfectly. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy 
FREE—just send us your name on 
a post card. 


Send for your FREE COPY, Karo Preserving Book. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK 


P. O. Box 161 





WNGSFORDs 


CORN STARCH 


N hot weather especially, be sure to keep 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch always at hand. 
It will add many dainty palatable dishes to 
your summer menu—nutritious, while light 


and wholly digestible. 


When you order Kingsford’s, see that you 
are given Kingsford’s; not ordinary Corn 
Starches and inferior substitutes, which are 
sold at the same price as Kingsford’s. 


Pastry Flour—Prepare your own pastry 
flour by adding Kingsford’s Corn Starch to 
regular bread flour in proportions of one part 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch to five parts flour, 





sift together three times. 
The addition of corn 


starch reduces the 


percentage of gluten, which often causes cake 


to be tough. 


Kingsford’s is the principal Corn Starch of this 
country—prepared so carefully that it has maintained 


its superiority for more than 


sixty years. 


Send your name for our new Corn Products Cook Book, 
with the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch and Karo Syrup. Handsomely illustrated in color. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Dept. A 


CORN 
PRODUCTS | 
CooK 
Book 


NEW YORK 


REFINING CO. 


P. O. Box 161 


< pate Oy Bes” nis. e 


ee arc sarrccmemno com 
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SNGSEORDg 


RRO WN ALeO £8 PREPARED CORE 
ExXPR ESSLY FOR FOOD, 
nanoua, STARCH COMPANY, 
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Every JAP-A-LAC dealer 
is authorized to give you 
your money back on JAP- 
A-LAC if not satisfied. 
That’s our policy. Wecould 
not afford to take such a 
stand if JAP-A-LAC were 
not all that we claim it to be. 





JAP-A-LAC is made in 21 colors 
and Natural (Clear). 





JAP-A-LAC renews everything 
from cellar to garret. 





Let us send you our booklet, 
“The Home Beautifier.”’ 





Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York—Chicago—London 
Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White 


Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, Water- 
proof Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 

















MAKE MONEY SELLING 
Tibi Slk Pootcry 





Do you want to educate your children, support 

a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 

better than you can now afford? Why not do as 

thousands of other women are doing — make a 

good income selling the world famous Fibre-Silk 

Hosiery and Underwear in your 

home town? No experience nec- 

essary — we show you how. 

Fibre - Silk goods cost less, Cc 

wear better and last longer. per pair 
StyleNo.295 
Extra light 
weight gauze, 

















The World’ sStar Knitting Mills, 
established in 1895, are the largest 
in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit-goods direct to the con- 


sumer. Thousands of customers, all with high 
ee _ spliced heel 
over the U. S., buying Fibre-Silk ai aouble 


hosiery and underwear direct by 
mail or through our special agents, 
are getting far better value at a 
lower cost than can be secured in 
any other way. 


Pibre-Silk stockings for Men, 
Women and Children have a soft, 
silky, beautiful lustre; feel delight- 
fully comfortable and pleasing ; 
wear three times as long as or- 
dinary silk ; fit snug on ankie i x 
and are absolutely free from light blue —Sizes 8 
seams and lumps of every to 1074. Sent postpaid. 
sort. The famous exclusive PEARL TOP insures perfect fit 
and comfort to stout and slim alike. 

FREE BOOKLET containing sample of raw material and 
showing all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at 
money-saving prices sent upon request. If goods are not 
satisfactory, money refunded. Send 50 cents for style No. 295 
described herewith. We fill orders direct where we have no 
representative. Where represented our agent will call on you. 


AGENTS WANT In every town in the United States 

to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk agent in 
Texas made $2,275 last fall. Our sales instructor tells you 


how. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 


sole and ex- 
tra long pearl 
top. The ideal 
stocking for 
summer wear— 
adorns and beau- 
tifies any foot. 
Made in black, 
white,tan, slate, 
helio, royal blue, 
wine, pink and 


















Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappointments 
in fitting, and render the work of dressmaking at 
once easy and satisfactory. This form can 

adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; bust 
raised or lowered, also made longer and shorter 
at the waist line and form raised or lowered to 
suit any desired skirt length. Very easily ad- 
justed, and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d 8t YORE 


. NEW 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P; 158 Bay St., 
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THE TASTE OF 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


“T don’t mind his being queer,” she said. 
‘‘He’s always been queer more or less; but 
he’s never been so happy about being queer 
before; it’s kind of—of—idiotic.” She looked 
at him appealingly. 

But he only laughed out again and patted 
her hand. ‘Don’t worry about your husband. 
He has more sense with half his wits than I 
have with all mine.” 

“Yes, I know that,’’ said Mother. But she 
said it only to the roses and the sun-dial sleep- 
ing in the light. His Lordship was halfway 
down the path that led to the terrace. 


E FOUND Anthony just as a little black- 

and-red ladybug, which had been crawling 

on his hand, lifted her wings and flew away. 

Anthony watched her. “I’ve been thinking 
about locomotion,” he said. 

Lord Raleigh smiled as he sat down in the 

chair opposite. ‘‘And flying machines, I 


““Yes, machines of every kind; they’ve 
bothered me a long time. I don’t really like 
them, you know.” He looked at him with the 
little whimsical smile. 

“Of course you don’t like machines; nobody 
likes them that has any sense,’’ said the Lord. 

“Td like to think that,” said Anthony. ‘I 
used to believe it halfway when I was making 
shoes; you see I knew I could make a better 
pair of shoes than a machine could make, a 
pair that would feel better, wear better; but 
this morning I see I’m wrong about it.” 

The other did not speak; he only watched 
the shoemaker with curious, half-amused, 
affectionate eyes. 

“T got to thinking about it looking at your 
Castle and wondering why we don’t make any- 
thing like it now. Yes, I know; we do make 
houses bigger than your Castle.” Anthony’s 
hand moved a little toward it and loved it. 

The Earl looked up at the house his ancestors 
had built. He would not have cared to tell 
every one how he felt about his Castle; the 
very bones of his body were knit in it and 
the thoughts of his heart. ‘‘It’s alive, you 
know.” He said the words softly, half to 
himself. 

Anthony nodded. ‘That’s what it said to 
me this morning. It’s eternal—your Castle. 
I’ve been feeling it all the time I’ve been here. 
Somebody must have loved it—up into the 
air there.” 

They both looked up to the little spirelike 
turrets; they sprang piercingly against the 
blue sky. ‘‘Somebody must have loved it,” 
said Anthony; ‘“‘and all the castles and the 
cathedrals everywhere—somebody loved ’em 
till they grew that way.” 


'Y THIS time the Earl had shifted his posi- 

tion a little and was staring before him. 

“They make kind of a body for the Spirit,” 
said Anthony, ‘‘all the cathedrals and castles 
everywhere. I seem to see they’re a kind of 
body. And then I got to thinking about its 
hippopotamus body. Mother wouldn’t let me 
tell her about that.’”’ He smiled a little. ‘She 
went to call you about that time, I think?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“‘T didn’t make it very clear, I guess. I was 
thinking how the Spirit must ’a’ loved ’em 
some time the way it loved your Castle, loved 
to feel ’em breathe and walk around and lie 
down—with their queer, leathery old necks. 
It seems queer not to throw ’em away when 
they’re done with. I always used to be peg- 
ging away on it, wondering about it, asking 
Samuel what he thought.” 

“‘What did he say?” 

Anthony’s little smile crept about the words. 
“He said they were hippopotamuses and that 
was all there was to it. One day he got a little 
pestered with me for keeping at it, and he said 
they had just as good a right to be hippopota- 
muses as he and I had to be a shoemaker; and 
that set me thinking. I thought a good while 
onit. I see it clearer now. Everything that’s 
living is just the Spirit, speaking out—breath- 
ing like. It has to make new bodies all the 
while—ships, cathedrals, men and puppies 
and goats; it can’t fmd any shape to suit it 
exactly. It just says all it can in one body and 
then it moves on; but it doesn’t throw the old 
one away; it keeps it—kind of a book like— 
for us to read; and that’s the way I got to 
thinking about flying machines and making 
shoes by machinery instead of good old hand- 
made ones. The Spirit is living in the machines 
now, I guess, building a kind of body for itself, 
not so solid as the earth; but it’s alive all 
through, saying things all the time. I just 
seemed to hear all the machines talking around 
the world; there’s something they are say- 
ing’’—he leaned forward—‘“‘I must listen toit.” 

The Earl got up and walked away. He 
came back slowly along the rose path under 
the swaying, shimmering vines. He paused by 
Anthony’s chair and laid a hand, half affec- 
tionately, on his shoulder. ‘‘They’re saying 
we are done with—the cathedrals and the 
Castle and me.” He motioned toward the 
beautiful silent towers and the little turrets. 
‘‘We’re done with,” he said softly. 

Anthony looked up to him and smiled a little. 
“*Perhaps you’re a kind of illuminated books, 
the hand-made kind you were showing me 
yesterday, you know, that the Spirit has said 
things in.” 

XIV 


HE owner of Thurlow Castle might not 

object to figuring as a fine old Twentieth 
Century missal; but he did not as yet feel 
called upon to admire the machines that were 
to replace him and his kind. Machines were 
all very well in their way; there were three cars 
in the garage, all of the newest type. Lord 
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Three sixes to fit the 
top of any oil, gasoline 
or gas stove 





Watch your baking 





and roasting— 
through the glass door 


No more guesswork or ‘‘bad luck’”’ with 
the BOSS Glass Door Oven. No more 


“‘wondering” if ‘‘those things’’ are done. 


No more wasted steps running to the oven . 


to open the door. No more lost heat—no 
jarring and chilling of foods from opening 
and closing the oven door. 


Turn the BOSS at any angle; waich the 
progress of your baking or roasting every 
minute; never touch the oven until you 
know the food is done. 


Glass Door The glass door = soe not te 

steam up”’’ nor break from heat in 
Guaranteed every genuine BOSS Oven (Stamped 
**BOSS’’). The asbestos lining keeps all the heat where 
it belongs—in the oven. You can bake or roast with 
the Boss on the warmest days in perfect comfort —with- 
out heating up your kitchen. 


Pays for Yes, the Boss actually pays for itself in 
Itself bakings and in fuel saved. Perfect cakes 

and pies, well-done roasts, beautifully brown, 
crusty loaves are easily secured in this oven where they 
are never chilled nor jarred. And the same asbestos 
lining which keeps the heat in the oven, brings it to a 
baking temperature in two minutes, gets your bakings 
done in shorter time and cuts down your use of fuel 
one-fourth to one-half. 


400,000 In 400,000 homes the Boss Glass 
women have Door Oven is now baking and 

= roasting everything, making work 
proved its value easier, and cooking better. You, 
too, can enjoy its advantages. Order one from your 
dealer today. The name ‘*‘BOSS’’ is stamped on every 
genuine 
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Write today for Free Recipe Book: showing the various 
styles of Boss Ovens and containing many new recipes, sugges- 
tions for serving formal meals, and menus for simple dishes 
that are wonderfully good when cooked ina BOSS. Address 
THE HUENEFELD CO., 1201 Straight St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


See the ‘“‘BOSS”’ at your dealer's. If he cannot supply you 
write us and we will tell you who can. 
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we : Silk 
HAS Callum wesisy 


OU want silk hosiery of 
the utmost beauty and 
satisfaction-giving quality; ask 
for McCallum’s. 
Its rich gloss and exquisite 
weave make other silk hosiery 
look ordinary. 


SH Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


In all colors and weights, open- 
work and embroideries, at prices 


upwards from $1. At the best 
dealers everywhere. 


Matched mending silk 
with every pair 
Send for beautiful booklet 
“Through My Lady’s Ring.” 
Address 


McCallum Hosiery Company 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World 


Northampton Massachusetts 








We Proudly Call 


Our New HAIR Styles 


“SPRING BEAUTIES” 
Send for FREE COPY 


' és z m fy 
: Transformations, Pompadours, 
Waves and Wigs, with or with- 
‘“The Interlace’’ Out side or center partings. All 
$8 ps as al kinds of beautiful ven- 
ere P- tilated work, so natural 
in finish as to defy detection. Send 
for Art Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
“Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful process. 
Write for information. 

SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) © (Wavy Hair) 
134 02.18-in.$1.00 1% 0z.20-in.$2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 1% 02.22-in. 3.00 
2 o2.22-in. 1.75 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 
2% oz.24-in. 2.75 2 oz.26-in. 5.95 
2% oz.28-in. 6.95 
oz. 95 ecial 30-in. 
4 oz. 30-in. 110 45 Wavy Switch,8.00 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 
Kalos ‘*Poudrozone”’ 
Complexion Powder 


a delicate toilet neces- 
sity. Used by a million 
ladies. Price, One Dollar. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTUREand 
in MANUFACTURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 106. 
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Your Babys Bath Tub 


Can now be rigidly suagended in an instant inside 
any regular bath tub. No carrying or spilling of 
water. Filled from faucet. Empties into the regu- 
lar tub. Made of heavily nickeled steel frame into 
which is fitted a strong, flexible rubber basin, afford- 
ing a soft yielding surface which prevents possibility 

of any bruise or injury to child's tender 

body. No sharp corners—no folds to 
A} accumulate dirt. Easily kept clean. 


- € Strong —Simple —Safe — Sanitary 
TB “Better Bathing 














of Babies” 


A valuable work by an emi- 
nent children's specialist 
willbesentonrequest. 
Our booklet, with full 
description’ of Tub-in- 
Tub, contains weight 
¥ chart, baby’s record and 
otherinformationof value to 
mothers. Write for it today. 


Heaton Manufacturing Co. 
1249 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Raleigh used them freely and they had practi- 
cally supplanted the stables. He believed in 
using machines, and in keeping them in their 
proper place. Possibly at the back of his mind 
there was a little disturbing sense that he might 
not always be able to keep them in what he 
considered their proper place. 

How much of this was in his mind as he 
greeted John Wickham it would not be easy to 
say. Mother and Nurse Timberlake had gone 
to the station to meet him, and, as the car 
swept up the curve of the drive, the figure of 
a man seated by Mother on the back seat was 
outlined with sharp distinctness against the 
old trees. The motionless figure seemed a part 
of the machine, strong, implacable and moving 
with swift, onrushing power. 

Lord Raleigh and Anthony, sitting on the 
terrace, watched the car approach, and as it 
drew up in front of the steps the master of 
the Castle went forward to meet it. 

John Wickham stepped out, and the two men 
stood looking at each other a minute over their 
clasped hands; then they stepped apart—and 
the ocean swept in between. For the first time 
the Lord of Thurlow had encountered face to 
face the force that would some day supplant 
him and his kind. He felt it vaguely as he 
turned away. They would be left—he and his 
Castle, beautiful old missals—for this younger 
man of iron and steel to pore over in his leisure 
hours. 

It flitted through his mind, half humorously, 
as he turned and led the way to the terrace. 
But when the young man stooped to his father 
and kissed him the other had a sense of some- 
thing strong and tender, something beautiful 
that he had missed. The young American was 
no longer a successful man of business, half 
defiant in his attitude toward the owner of the 
Castle; there was a kind of humbleness about 
him, and the Earl lingered a second before he 
turned away down the rose path and left them. 


OTHER fussed at chairs, placing one for 

Nurse Timberlake and one for John near 
by. But the nurse slipped away; she must go 
and look after Anthony’s eggnog, and presently 
Mother went to take off her bonnet. John had 
not seen the cap; she would surprise John! 

When she returned she stood meekly with 
folded hands, waiting. He looked up, and 
jumped up and laughed. ‘I say, Mother!” 
He turned her around on her pivot, and looked 
at her. ‘‘It’s all right!’? he pronounced. 

Mother =_" serenely. ‘‘ Wally picked it 
out,” she said 

“Pm a little jealous of Wally, you know,” 
replied John. 

“‘Everybody’s jealous of 
Anthony from his chair. 
without Wally.” 

“T came here without him,” said Mother 
triumphantly. 

‘*But you would have liked him to come.” 

“Well, he would have enjoyed it. And he 
would have been company for me when you 
and the Lord get to talking.”’ 

“But you have Nurse Timberlake for com- 
pany,” said Anthony. 

“Ves-s; I have had her.” 

“You speak as if you never would again,” 
said John laughing. 

“T don’t expect to see so much of her as I 
have,” said Mother discreetly. 

Then Nurse appeared with the eggnog, and 
Mother took it from her. 

“You can show John around the place a 
little before we have tea,” she said. ‘‘I’ll feed 
Father this”’; and her delighted eyes followed 
them as they walked away. ‘‘They look nice 
together, don’t they?” said Mother. 

Anthony smiled a little. ‘‘ You take match- 
making hard, Mother. I shouldn’t want you 
to marry me off.” 

“You’re married already—to me!” said 
Mother. ‘They won’t need much helping,” 
she nodded toward the receding figures. Then 
she looked again. ‘‘The Lord’s with them!” 
she said. ‘‘ Here, drink this.” 

Anthonytookit,smiling. ‘‘Hewon’t interfere 
with your plans, Mother. He’s a philosopher.” 

‘*He doesn’t like John,” said Mother. 

“How did you find that out?” 

“T saw it the first thing when they shook 
hands. They acted real foolish, both of them. 
There! they’re coming back. Well, it’s just 
as well; they couldn’t say much with him 
around; he always does the talking.” 

““Why, Mother!” 

‘‘Well, what did he want to go walking off 
in that direction for—when he had the whole 
grounds to walk in!” 

But when Lord Raleigh approached with 
the destined pair Mother beamed upon him 
and upon them. She had the faith of a child 
that things would come right, the kind of faith 
that sometimes makes them come right in 
spite of everything that hinders. 


Wally,” said 
“Mother can’t stir 


T DID not need a great deal of faith to see, 

as the days went by, that John and Nurse 
Timberlake were good friends. They had a 
hundred likes and dislikes in common. 

“They don’t either of them eat tripe!” 
announced Mother triumphantly. 

“Are you going to marry them on not liking 
tripe?” asked Anthony. 

“You can make all the fun you want to, 
Anthony. You know it makes a difference.” 

“Yes, it makes a difference,’ assented 
Anthony. 

He could not quite bring himself to tell 
Mother his little suspicion that not even the 
not liking tripe would cause John and Nurse 
Timberlake to fallthopelessly in love. And 
who was he after all to pretend to understand 
the vagaries of love? It was far more likely 
that Mother with her instincts was right. 
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This Medal Won 


By One of the Van Camp Chefs 


The Parisian Society of Chefs gave this medal 
to one of the men now baking Van Camp’s. 


It was won in two great contests. And it 


marks this man as a recognized peer among the 


great chefs of the world. 


Such Men Here Bake for You 


Such men as this have created here the finest dish of baked 
beans ever tasted. 

There is nothing like it. 
dish from twenty. 

All the ordinary sorts of baked beans become commonplace 
beside it. 

To meet the demand, these men are baking 300,000 meals 
daily. And a million tables know the delight of them. These 
beans are ‘‘The National Dish.” 

Now we ask you—you who are clinging to common baked 
beans—to let them supply you one superlative meal. Your 
grocer has it ready. 


If you can then go back to the old-style beans, we have 
nothing more to say. 


al an@mps 


WITH TOMATO 
RKO BEANS 


SAUCE 
**The _ Dish’’ 


A blindfolded man could pick this 





Do you think it easy to bake good pork and beans? Well, 
it isn’t. 

The white, plump beans—picked out by hand—cost three 
times what some beans Cost. 

The tomato sauce must be made from the choicest vine- 
ripened tomatoes. It costs five times what common sauce is 
sold for. 

One must have steam ovens, kept at 245 degrees. But the 
steam is kept from contact with the beans. Thus the beans are 
baked to mellowness, without bursting or crisping a bean. 

The tomato sauce must be baked with the beans—baked 
into every atom. 

Thus we get beans nut-like, mealy and whole. And with such 
a flavor as you'll never know until you try Van Camp’s. 


Please Try Them 


Years and years have been spent here to please you. The 
best chefs we know have been brought in to help. 

Don’t go on in the false assumption that baked beans are all 
alike. See what we have done, for your own sake and the sake 
of those you serve. Order a few cans—now, before you forget 
it—and learn what medal-winning chefs have done with a dish 
of beans. 

Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 



































Dainty and Delicious 


NESNAR 


“made in a jiffy” 


sak dissolve it in milk or cream, 
let stand a few moments, and you 
have (ready-to-serve) a most ex- 
quisite dessert. 

With the aid of fruit, berries, 
whipped cream, etc., you can serve 
Nesnah in an endless variety of 
dainty and attractive forms. 





Eveybeds likes Nesnah 
It’s different from ordinary desserts. 
It's not a gelatine— it’s a distinctive 
food dessert that’s wholesome, pure 
and delightfully flavored. 


10c the package 
Makes enough for the whole family 


Ask your Grocer, If he hasn’t it, 
send his name and address and we'll 
send you a sample —sufficient to make 
one dessert. 


at AEM, 





Nine delicate flavors — 
to suit everyone’s taste. 


Vanilla Caramel fae & 
Chocolate Pistachio | | 











Orange — Raspberry . 
lemon Coffee aa |, 
Maple Prepared by 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Waterproof 
Baby Pants 


So I’m a comfort to my 
mother and her friends.’ 
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A Dainty Garment 
For Slender Women 


An exquisite bit of lingerie 
. that fills all hollow places 
. and gives beautiful, artistic 


y 
Shir Ruffle 


Gives to the outer 
garment a perfect fit, 
producing a beautiful 
contour and natural 
flowing curves without 
suggesting its presence. 
Light, sanitary, com- 
fortable. Closed high 
across back, forming 
ideal corset cover, 
brassiéré and figure 
builder. Holdsits shape 

perfectly from one washing to another. 
” Ruffles draw out flat to launder. 
: re “G38 Look for this label on every garment. 


THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring Street, LIMA, OHIO 
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So Mother laid her little snares, and watched 
happily when the unsuspecting pair walked 
into them, and turned her head circumspectly 
not to see too much. There were days when 
she regarded herself sternly in the light of a 
wicked old matchmaker. She had been a little 
troubled since she learned that Nurse Timber- 
lake was not a poor young woman, depending 
on Anthony’s frailties for support. 

The nurse had told her one evening at dusk, 
standing in the upper window, looking down 
on the park. ‘‘Itis a dear old place,’ she had 
said. “T get fonder of it every year, I think.” 

**You’ve been here a good many times?” 

Nurse Timberlake turned and smiled a little. 
“T was born here,”’ she said. 

*“*Vou were—born here?” said Mother. “I 
thought—you were—a nurse.”’ 

‘*A nurse has to be born, you know,” she 
was smiling again. ‘I think I rather like it, 
going about in cap and apron where I used to 
play and do all sorts of things. There were 
only two of us, Sister and I. We played hide 
and seek here in the hall after dark.” She 
moved her hand at the long corridor beyond. 
“T am very fond of the place. I am glad it will 
be mine some day,” she added softly. 


OTHER stared, a little bewildered. 
you say it was yours?” she said. 

“Tt will be, I suppose, some day. Polly 
likes the town house better. She will take 
that. We are next of kin, Sister and I.”’ 

“*Tt seems queer,”’ said Mother, ‘‘for him to 
let you go out nursing. But I suppose it’s 
English?”’ She sighed a little at the difficulty 
of understanding. 

““Ves, it’s English—perhaps. But it’s more 
that we wanted to do it. When I went into 
training we thought Cousin Thurlow would 
marry.” 

“*You mean, if he had married, you wouldn’t 
a’ had > Mother groped at it. 

“‘Not the Castle certainly,”’ said the girl. 
“A small allowance, perhaps, just enough to 
live on. I wanted to be independent and so 
did Polly. She does miniatures.” 

**Pictures?”’ said Mother. 


“Did 





“Small ones—yes; portraits. She does 
beautiful work.” 
“*Tt’s all topsy-turvy,”’ said Mother. ‘‘And 


it doesn’t seem right; either you have a 
lot’’—she swept her hand toward the park— 
“or else you don’t have anything at all.”’ 

‘‘That’s it.”” The nurse smiled on her. 

**Tt’s English,” said Mother. 

“Ves, it’s English.” She spoke with a kind 
of quiet pride and moved down the hall. 
“Come and see the ancestors,”’ she said. ‘*‘ They 
light up best at night.” 

And Mother followed the cap and apron 
down the hall, groping at the topsy-turvydom 
that upset all her ideas. Suddenly she stopped. 
“You will be a Lady,” she said swiftly. 

‘“‘What is it?” Nurse turned back a little. 
“Oh—no; the title lapses with Cousin Thur- 
low. No, I shall be Miss Timberlake always.” 

“‘T don’t believe you will,” said Mother 
stoutly. 

But in her heart she had a little, sinking 
sense that Nurse Timberlake might be right. 
The situation was—English. She moved a 
little less happily on her matchmaking path. 
Her son was good enough for any girl, good 
enough even for Miss Alice Timberlake, of 
Thurlow; but Miss Timberlake would be a 
rich woman some time, and Mother could not 
scheme for a rich wife for John. 

She had not the comfort of knowing that 
the time would come when her son would have 
money enough to buy the Castle and all it con- 
tained—two castles—three if it pleased him. 
To Mother he was only her boy, hardly able to 
look after his socks, and certainly not to be 
trusted to pick out a wife. 


HE confided her troubles to Anthony, or 
tried to. ‘‘It all belongs to her, Anthony,” 
she said; ‘‘to Nurse Timberlake.”’ 

“What belongs?” asked Anthony, lying 
back in his chair, looking up at the top of the 
Castle and the great trees beyond it. 

“All of this, everything” —Mother waved 
her hand—‘‘the Castle and the grounds—she 
owns everything really.” 

“So do I,” said Anthony dreamily. 

Mother looked at him anxiously. She hoped 
it wasn’t going to be one of Anthony’s queer 
mornings; she needed some one to confide in, 
and there was no one like Anthony, if only he 
would be sensible. 

‘““What I mean is,” said Mother, “she told 
me last night she will own everything here 
when the Lord dies. You understand me, 
Anthony?” 

“Yes, I understand, Mother. 
now—in essence—myself. 
old place to own.” 

So Mother gave it up. Fate must do what 
it could. She settled down to her work. John 
and Nurse Timberlake had gone for a walk. 
A great many things could happen in a walk. 
It was when she and Anthony went for a 
walk that he had spoken. She could remember 
how blue the sky was, with the great white 
clouds sailing over; there had been a rain the 
night before and everything smelled sweet. 

“Do you remember, Anthony, the walk we 
took up by Dolman’s Hill?” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Anthony; “what 
about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Mother softly; ‘‘I only 
wondered if you remembered.” 

Anthony looked at her and smiled—just as 
he had smiled that day. 

And John came out to them on the terrace 
and said he must get back to town tomorrow. 
Business had come up that he must be there 
to look after. 


I own it 
It is a wonderful 
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gas or gasoline. 


can easily operate it. 


IRONING 


F> you will best appreciate 


The Housewife 


hour without a red-hot stove to swelter you. 

No waste effort walking back and forth with 
heavy flat-irons, No backache, headache, aching 
limbs, no peevishness. 

You will appreciate the Simplex Ironer just 
as much in winter—it makes ironing so easy. 


Simplex lroner 


The Practical Household Machine 


It produces a most beautiful finish, superior to that of an expert hand 
laundress, besides insuring longer life to your Linens, Towels, Curtains, 
Underwear, Flat Pieces— in fact 80% of your entire ironing. No house- 
wife having once used a Simplex would ever think of doing the ironing 
in any other way. Costs only 1 cent per hour to heat by 
Also heated by electricity. Takes 
up little room. Will last a lifetime. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 








Cool, Easy 


Now is the one time that 


the great amount of labor, 
time and health that the 
Simplex Ironer can save 
‘you. Think of doing 
4 hours ironing in one 


Any person 





days at our expense and be convinced. 


Hints” and catalogue. 





500-168 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Try the Simplex Ironer in your home for 30 
The price 
will be no consideration after you have once used it. 

We want to mail you our booklet ‘Ironing 
Just send in your address. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 














Pompeian is the original massage cream 
that rubs inand rollsout. Itis this rolling out 


ratesthe skin and givesa clear, fresh, youthful 
| complexion. Noordinarycream can do this. 
Send the coupon below for trial jar. Try 


° sm Cheaply-made 
AShopping Hint rienions or 
substitutes are offered at some 
stores because they cost the sub- 
stitutor less, and hemakesmore— 
at your expense. You can’t be 
too careful what you put on 
your face. Get Pompeian. At 
all dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 


GET TRIAL JAR 


Sent for 6c (coins or stamps). For 
heard about Pom- 


||| feature that cleanses, exercises and invigo- 
| 
| 











If 40 Could Talk to 20 


*‘Learn by my mistake! To enjoy that rose-leaf glow and velvety softness at 
40—begin at 20!’’ The example of several million refined women proves that 
an easy way to prolong or restore your youthful beauty is through the use of 


POMPEIAN 














Massage 
Cream 


it yourself. Into the pores the Pompeian 
goes; out it comes, darkened and dirt- 
laden. Presto! You are transformed. Your 
skin looks clear and clean; your face feels 
refreshed; the tired lines are subdued. In 
short, Pompeian youth-i-fies. It does, 








| - years you have 
jan. You have meant to try it, 
ut delayed. Clip coupon now. 
SSS 
2S SSS SSS SS SS ————— 










Cut off, sign and send—Stamps accepted but coins preferred 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 6c (coins or stamps) 
for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Name_ 


Address__ 





























Bridal presents, beau- 
tiful and useless, were 
once the rule rather 
than the exception. 
Now, costly bric-a-brac 
is being discarded for 
things at once beautiful and 
useful. The bride is a home 
maker, and there can be no more 
Suitable present for her than articles 
genuinely helpful in home keeping. 


| HOMER JAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


is beautiful, serviceable and inexpen- 
sive. It will give real joy and satis- 
faction to the newly married ones, be 
of daily service to them for years and 
keep your kindness long in memory. 
You can buy a full dinner set at a very 
reasonable price. 

The trade-mark name “HOMER 
LAUGHLIN” on the underside of each 
dish is a guarantee from the largest china ° 


factory on earth. Look for it. Your dealer 
will gladly show you the ware. 


FREE The China Book, printed in 11 


colors, is attractive, interest- 
ing, helpful and instructive. Send for it. 


The Homer-Laughlin China Company 
Newell, West Virginia 
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It’s easy to end moe floor troubles 
with 


“FELTOID” carries 
and TIPS 

Hard-wheel casters dig and scar. They 

damage costly hardwood floors and rugs. 


**FELTOID” Casters and Tips are marless, 


——— hey protect your fine 





floor-surfaces. ade of a specially treated 
paneer they are hard yet love atread as 
smooth as silk. 

“*FELTOIDS” may be had at hardware 

and furniture stores. Write for the 
“FELTOID” Book No. 10. It 

shows ““FELTOIDS” for all 


your furniture. 

The Burns & Bassick 
Co., Dept. K. 

Bridgeport, 

Conn. 




















ABLACH) 


Face Powper 
WOMEN — CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety, that 
never lose their youthful attractiveness, that 
seem to be impervious to exposure, to sun and wind, 
are users of that great beauti- 

fier —-LABLACHE. It pre- 

vents that oily, shiny ap- 

pearance. It is cooling, 

refreshing, harmless, 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c, a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc 
for a sample box. 











THE TROUSSEAU 
THAT WOULDN’T 
GET READY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


Now Father says if there’s a divine spirit 
allowed to stay upon this earth it’s the great 
Angel of Poverty. He says she’s the real sister 
of Charity and the mother of Virtue. He says 
she stands beside Labor and Honesty and En- 
deavor and Truth, and points the way upward; 
and it is she who puts into the hands of man his 
inheritance and his birthright—the worker’s 
tools; and Pity and Patience are her hand- 
maids. Father says it isn’t Poverty who slays 
children and cripples laborers and starves 
workers. And he says the most terrible crime 
men commit against God is to change His 
“angel” into the “demon” of want. For 
Poverty is divine, but want is man-made and 
devil-driven. And there’s the curse. 


OMETHING of this he tried to tell Joe, and 
Joe listened, grumbling openly. 

‘‘ Aw, s’posin’ you’re right, what’s the differ- 
ence?” he asked sullenly. ‘“‘Ain’t I tried till 
I’m heart-soured to git work, an’ nobody’ll 
have me nohow? Say, who wants a raggety 
scarecrow like me? You c’n preach yourself 
black in the face, Mr. Halsey, but clo’es make 
a heap o’ difference to folks, lemme tell you. 
You look like a tramp an’ you’II feel an’ act like 
one; you look like a decent man, an’ you'll try 
pretty soon to be one. I ain’t sayin’ it’s right; 
I’m only sayin’ it’s so.” 

That brought poor Father up with a jerk. 
He knew he couldn’t give Joe the sort of help 
he needed and needed right then; and the gang 
was waiting. Somehow Father had managed 
to steer Joe away from it so far, but it looked 
as if they’d got him at last. 

Allie had shut our books, and now she leaned 
forward, watching Father’s hanging head and 
Joe’s sullen face. After a while she smiled to 
herself. ‘‘Didn’t you say something recently 
about wanting to learn how to run an automo- 
bile, Joe?” she asked. 

“Could take her to pieces an’ put her to- 
— in a week, if I had the chanst,”’ said Joe 
sourly 

“Well, ” said Allie gently, ‘I think you’re 
going to have your chance, Joe—that is, if you 
really want it.” 

Cissy jabbed the needle into her finger then; 
she looked at me and her lips formed the words, 
“‘Gray silk dress!” Both of us knew Joe’s 
chance was going to wear it and Allie wasn’t. 

He slept on a cot in our room that night, 
for Father wouldn’t let him go. And the next 
day Cissy’s fears came true. 

Clothes do make a whole lot of difference. 
It was a clean, well-dressed Joe that Allie and 
the Bishop took to see Mrs. Merrivale, who had 
just returned from abroad. She is the only 
rich person we know, and I must say that she 
is very much nicer than many of the poor ones, 
and she is a great friend of Jimmy’s and mine. 
She said she needed a chauffeur that people she 
liked and trusted liked and trusted, so she took 
Joe at once. 

That’s how what the newspapers now call 
“fone of the greatest racing drivers in the 
world”’ started his career in a gray silk dress 
that wasn’t bought. And Joe hasn’t forgotten. 
I don’t like to brag, but he’s great; and didn’ t 
I say we knew? 


EANTIME Allie’s trousseau sort of hung 
fire, and the Bishop fumed and fretted and 
coaxed and argued. 

There was very little left of the hundred 
dollars by that time, and Cissy said flatly that 
Allie should spend what was left on herself. 
‘* Allie Halsey, look me in the face!” she 
demanded; ‘‘ have you got those tan shoes you 
promised me you’d buy?” 

Allie blushed. ‘‘Why—I didn’t really need 
them, Cissy; at ‘least, not very badly,” she 
admitted. ‘‘And, you know, when you’ve the 


money right in your pocket—and you see 


somebody’s toes coming out like homeless 
children ee 

“T know,” said Cissy, ‘‘that you can’t call a 
trousseau a trousseau when it’s nothing but 
petticoats; for that’s all you’ve got so far.” 

Allie looked real pleased. ‘‘Why, how many 
have I?” she wondered. 

“*Six,” admitted Cissy grudgingly. 

Allie pondered. with her brows puckered. 
“Tt seems to me four would be the greatest 
plenty ”” she began. 

But Cissy backed against the wall. “If you 
get two petticoats or one petticoat or a ruffle 
off a petticoat away from me, Alice Halsey, it 
will be over my dying corpse!” she said. ‘‘ And 
you go count over that money and give it to 
me, and let me see what I can do with it before 
it’s all gone.” 

Allie counted it, and Cissy thought there’d 
be enough for what is called a lingerie frock. 
I suppose there would have been enough for 
it—-if Mrs. Smalley’s brother hadn’t written 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. Smalley’s brother said he s’posed she 
thought long since he was dead, but he wasn’t. 
He said he’d cleared his homestead, and it was 
good land, none better, and things were look- 
ing up for him. If they wanted to come he 
could give her and the children and the old 
mother a good home. There was plenty of 
work for them all. The little lads would have 
their chance to grow up men. But he’d had to 
put what money he had into his new machinery 
that one had to have, so he could only send 
them a little, to partly pay their way out. And 
wouldn’t they come at once, please? 

Mrs. Smalley showed Allie that letter. 
She’d been crying over it and her hands were 
shaking. ‘‘It’s like showing you a bit of clean 
blue daylight, then the murk and the black- 
ness shutting down on you again,” she said. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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“*No harm done. It won’t hurt Valspar 


VALENTINE’'S 


~The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Water has no effect on Valspar. Such a wetting as 
shown in the picture would turn ordinary varnish 
white and would ruin it. But— 


If it rains in on a floor that is varnished with Valspar, 
the Valspar will not suffer in the slightest. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We authorize dealers to guarantee that on interior work of all 
kinds Valspar will last twice as long as any other varnish made for 
that purpose, and on exterior work longer than any other varnish, 
and that it won’t turn white. If directions are followed and this 
doesn’t prove true, we will refund your money. 


Send for free two ounce sample. With it we will send a testing 
panel, directions for use and the name of your nearest dealer. 


Prices: Gallon Can, $4.50; 14 Gal., $2.25; Quart, $1.20; Pint, .60. 


VALENTINE && COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Established 1832 
BOSTON TORONTO LONDON PARIS AMSTERDAM 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 
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Coward 
Good Sense 


be) stots 


For every slender woman 
we recommend (see illustra- 
tion at left) our new 
Vent-top Sahlin 
made in openwork material. 
This is the ideal summer SAH- 
LIN with all standard SAHLIN 
features, such as: No hooks, no 
strings, orheavy steels — 
shoulder straps do not cross 
and cannot bind. 

Prices : yeettep. fal } 

ee A shoe that balances the child’s body 
properly, promotes shapely foot growth— 
strengthens arch and ankle. Prevents 
many, and relieves most, foot ailments 
common to childhood, including weak 
arch and ‘‘flat-foot.”’ 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made a James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 


For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren S8t., New York 


PHY Ask your dealer 
f Hh to show you SAHLIN. If he cannot supply 
you, order from us, adding 14c postage. 
The name ““SAHLIN” on each garment is 
Hi) your guarantee, We refund purchase price 
a] } if you’re not entirely satisfied. 
Write us for our new free booklet ‘‘Figure 
Beauty.*’ 
The Sahlin Co, 1402 W. Congress St.,Chicago 

















The best food for 
Girts and boys — 


and My how we_ 
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Only Pure, Rich Milk, Pro- 
duced by perfectly healthy 
cows, properly fed and housed © 
in sanitary barns, well lighted 
and ventilated, is used in the 
preparation of 





EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Best for the Nursery, the Table 
and Cooking Purposes. 


Send for 


“‘Borden’s Recipes.” 
“‘My Biography,’’ a book for babies. 
“‘Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.”’ 
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BORDEN’S €@ 
CONDENSED © ott 

MILK CO, "<8 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 

New York 


Est. 1857 



















Write 
for this. 


Can you afford it? 


Can you afford to make your children’s 
clothes when you can buy Ford Suits, all 
ready to put on, for so little money? 

Get this splencid newcatalog. See the new styles 
for boys and girls. Garments for all occasions 
at prices that will surprise you—60c to $7.50. 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 25° 


2to7 


No home seamstress could duplicate their clever 
cut, their smart tailored look. Yet they have the 
individual touches and little features you’d put 
in yourself. Every Ford garment shows personal 
interest and good taste. You will quickly appre- 
ciate the excellent material, the full cut, the 
double stitched seams—all the splendid wearing 3 
qualities. Money back if you want it. z 


Free Catalog—Dress your children economically—and 
distinctively—Write for this free style book—write today to 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 

50 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 








Free samples—free delivery — No dealers. 
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Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us: ‘‘llearned moreabout cake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.”’ 
Write today for this book. 


SWANS DOWN 
mrnn CAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- ¥ 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind. U.S A. 








































































THE TROUSSEAU 
THAT WOULDN’T 
GET READY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


““Oh, Miss Allie, the very thought of going into 
that free, fresh country makes me feel like 
going into Heaven! Why, I can smell the wind 
and things growing in my sleep! And there’d 
be my poor lads spared from that that took 
Minnie from us! But how’d I hope to get 
there, me that’s never had so much as ten 
dollars together, much less near the fifty it’ll 
take along o’ the twenty Tom sent us?” 

Allie sat down and read the letter over. The 
aged grandmother took out of her Bible a faded 
picture of a young man, and Allie said Tom 
had a kind, mild face. Then Allie took the 
twenty dollars Tom had sent—Mrs. Smalley 
would have given Allie her soul to keep if she 
could—and came home in a brown study. 


ISSY rebelled at first. She even cried, 
something Cissy rarely does. ‘‘ This is too 
much!” she said, and stamped her feet. 

“*Cissy,”’ said Allie softly, ‘‘let’s hold up that 
white dress and see what we can see; make a 
peephole through it, you know. You can see 
the open sky, all blue and white, and green 
things growing, and enough to eat, and a fire, 
and plenty of wholesome work, and farm ani- 
mals to help you with it; and I think there’s a 
big dog to jump about you and be glad he be- 
longs to you and to nobody else, like good dogs 
do. Home, Cissy; home for a tired woman 
and two little boys, and an old, old grand- 
mother. Rest and peace and plenty; isn’t 
that picture good? Now let’s shut out the 
peephole, Cissy, and just look steadily into 
that room where those people have to live, and 
where the little boys’ chests are growing hol- 
lower and their minds and hearts and souls are 
starved along with their bodies, and where a 
little girl died. How do you like this picture, 
you who love beauty so much?” 

“It isn’t fair to try to make me make a 
black curtain out of a white dress, particularly 
when you know I’m not going to get the white 
dress,”’ said Cissy, marching out of the room 
with her head in the air. But when she came 
back she handed over the last little roll of bills. 

I think the railroad agent, who is a friend of 
Father’s, helped out. Anyhow we all went one 
day to see the Smalleys off, and there was a 
great hamper for them from Mrs. Merrivale. ~ 

“Tthink,” Mrs. Merrivale said to Allie, ‘that 
you might let me come to these picnics of yours 
occasionally, Allie. It isn’t fair to keep every- 
thing to yourself.” 


bs deme: the Bishop came again Cissy spoke 
up. ‘‘ You know,” she said, ‘‘that I think 
everybody ought to have nice clothes to do 
things in; you remember things so pleasantly 
when you know you looked nice in them; and 
I love to look nice. I can’t help it. But if you 
wait for Allie Halsey to get clothes enough 
together to do anything but just live in you'll 
wait longer than you think. I give up. If I 
were you I’d take one of my best robes, with 
enough lace on it, and drop it over her head 
and marry her in that.” 

The Bishop stuck his hands in his pockets. 
“‘Do you mean to tell me,” said he, ‘‘that that 
doggone trousseau isn’t made yet?” 

“Vet?’’ Cissy’s eyebrows almost scraped her 
hair. ‘‘ Ask me if it’s fairly begun!” 

“‘Sister-in-law,”’ said the Bishop, “‘the time’s 
come for action. You and I are going to join 
forces; we are about to become plotters and 
planners and connivers. And will you come 
with me to Anne Merrivale’s?”’ 

“Tf you’re going to do things at all do ’em 
and have done,” said Cissy. ‘‘I hate this 
shilly-shally business. I’m tired of buying 
dresses—in my mind. It’s a waste of time, and 
then I always get mad about it and you know 
very well I’m perfectly horrible when I’m mad. 
You tell me what you want me to do and 
I'll do it.” 

““Vou’re never perfectly horrible,’ said the 
Bishop. ‘‘ You’re a real good imitation angel, 
Cissy, and I want you to be my bridesmaid, 
please. I propose to take this affair out of 
Allie’s incompetent hands and run it according 
to the rules of the game. Her business is merely 
to stand up and get married, which is really 
enough for one girl, I should think. Our 
business is to get her ready to stand up ‘ 

‘“With a decent frock on,” insisted Cissy. 


” 





FTER that the sewing disappeared from 
our rooms and things looked nice and 
usual, with Allie up to her neck in the parish 
work. Father, however, took to wandering 
about in an absent-minded way very strange for 
him, and in the kitchen Nora baked like mad. 
And somehow word crept out that something 
was going to happen Wednesday night. 

I’ll remember that Wednesday all my life. 
Wagonload after wagonload of palms and 
potted plants and flowers drove up to our 
church; Mrs. Merrivale must have stripped 
all the other greenhouses as well as her own. 
Never since it was built did our dear, rusty old 
church look like that, before or since! And it 
seemed as if it knew it and smiled to itself, 
because something wonderful and joyful and 
beautiful was about to take place. Our church 
knows so much about sorrow, it’s only fair to 
let it have a little joy, I think. 

Then a young man we’d never seen before— 
he was a friend of Mrs. Merrivale’s—came and 
touched our old organ with his long slim fingers 
and made it sound, oh, so different! Even Allie 
can’t play like that. He had a pale, square 
face and black hair pushed away from his fore- 
head and a hard-to-say name, but we liked him 
at once. He was very easy to make friends 
with. He looked at us, then he looked about 
the church and lifted his head. 
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between slices of fresh white bread. 


spices. Not hot —just tantalizing to taste. 





Ham sandwiches, 


Made by the William Underwood Company, 


Going Fishing? 
Then Carry Along the BIG TASTE 


ON’T forget to put it in your lunch basket—this 
Big Taste of Underwood Deviled Ham spread 


It’s the real answer to the Big Hunger of all out-doors. 
appetizing ham, full of the ham taste of salt and sugar and hickory smoke, 
Cooked en casserole to detain all this delicious flavor; then ground fine and 
mixed with the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of a multitude of mild 


For all out-dooring —or all indooring—no sandwiches beat Underwood Deviled 
And just wait till you try Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, 
salads, scallops, etc.! We'll send you the famous Little Red Devil Recipes free if you 
mention your grocer’s name and say whether he keeps Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Or send 15c and grocer’s name for cantotry. Economical. 

Find out today if your grocer keeps Underwood, by 'phoning him for some now, 


64 Fulton Street, 


Taste Little Red Devil Recipe No. 43 — French Toast 


Spread slices of bread—not too fresh—with Underwood Deviled Ham. 
beaten egg until covered,and fry to delicate brown. Have this for tomorrow’s breakfast. 





For it’s just good 





Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches, 


Boston, Mass, 


Dip into 


LOLLLOT LOLI 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM | 


OO SAWS SOW 





\ 


“Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” ~ 
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In the sewing room 


‘*Even Heat”’ in an iron means that you 
get the same amount of heat at the point, the 
center and the edges—at every part of the 
ironing surface. 
This“‘even heat’ in 
the G-E Electric 
Iron is secured by 
the special fea- 
tures of its interior 
construction—the 
result of years of 
scientific experi- 
ment by the world’s 
largest electrical manufacturer. 

What does this ‘‘even heat”’ 
mean to you ? It means not only 
easier and more comfortable iron- 
ing—but gwicker ironing, too. 
And this means /ower cost, be- 
cause the guicker the ironing, the 
less electricity you use. With 
the G-E Iron you do an average 
family ironing for only 15 cents— 


The Guarantee 
of Excellence 
on Goods 
Electrical 


dealer. Price, including 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 4054 














ELECTRIC 


FLATIRON 





Quicker, cheaper Ironing with “Even Heat”’ 


and even this extra electricity you save if 
you light your home with Edison Mazda 
Lamps. 


Another economy in the G-E 
Iron is the way it 
holds and stores 
up the heat—al- 
lowing you to do 
considerableiron- 
ing with the elec- 
tricity turned off. 
This quick, sus- 
tained heat is ef- 
fected by a special 
series of air spaces which drives 
the heat directly down into the 
ironing. You need no separate 
stand for this iron—merely tip it 
back on its own heel-stand. 
Whenbuying yourelectriciron, 
look for the G-E trade mark. It is 


this that assures you of ‘‘even 


heat’’—and it stands for guality— 
foralifetimeof satisfactory service. 
Get the G-E Iron from your lighting company or nearest electrical 

cord and attaching 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


plug, $4.25. 


Agencies Everywhere 
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For the Evenin ng 
» Call 
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There is no surer way to please 
her than by taking along a box 
of the sweets all women love— 
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AE AEE 
Bonbons Chocolates 


The high quality and assured freshness 
of all 4 candy make it the per- 
fect gift to one you admire. If she 
hasn't tried Lay4 Beverly Choco- 
lates, take her those next time—they’re 
unusual and delightful. 
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with 3-in-One Oil. It will make door 
hinges work noiselessly. For longer 
wear and easier work use 3-in-One 
on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking ma- 
chine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, music 
box, lawn mower, cream separators,.clocks, 
locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, scales, 
scissors and everything else around your home 
that ever needs oiling, 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums orcakes. 
It lubricates perfectly every action part and 
prevents wear. No grease; no acid 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all wood 
and metal surfaces—absolutely prevents rust 
and tarnish, indoors and out. 

FREE Write for generous free sample of 3-in-One, 
today. Give it a good hard test. 

Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10z., 
10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (4% pint), 50c. 
Also in new patented Handy Oil Can con- 
taining 34% ozs. of oil, 25c. 

Library Slip with every bottle. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVT Broadway New York City 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can I know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 
womenandhavebuilt upas 
many more-scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, 
in the privacy of their own 
rooms; I can build up your 
vitality; strengthen your heart 
action;teach you howto breathe, 
to stand and to walk correctly ; 
and canso strengthen yourvital 
organs that they will perform 
the work nature intended. 
One pupil writes: I weigh 83 
Ibs. less and I have gained won- 
derfully in strength. 

Another says : Last May I weighed 
100 Ibs., this May I weigh 126, 
and Ohi I feel so well. 


Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 36 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Author of *‘Growth in Silence,”” **Self-Suficiency,”” etc, 
































“This place is alive,” 
“Do you not feel it? What is it you have here, 


of course,”’ he said. 


you are going to do,”’ 


it and it’ll be done. 


got into my throat. 


came back from the church, 
this night—before her—it will be the death of- 
Steady, lads, until afterward.” 


in our old room, 


You can’t very well talk 
thing, you know. 


them away in Mrs. 


eyes stung horribly. 








THE TROUSSEAU 
THAT WOULDN’T 
GET READY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 
he said to Father. 


Father hesitated, for he is very shy if you 
come to him point-blank about things like 
that, that he feels deeply about. 

But Florian was astonished, and opened his 
big brown eyes wide. He laughed to himself a 
little, as he does at times, then he sidled over 
to the young man and Jeaned against him. 

“Don’t you know?” he asked in his funny 
lisp. ‘People. Just people.” 

The young man kissed him lightly. “Why, 
“«That’s it, dear little child. 


ATER in the afternoon Joe drove over in one 
of the Merrivale cars, and carried half a 
dozen great boxes upstairs. When Allie came 
in they were open, and Mrs. Merrivale and 
Cissy were waiting for her. The Bishop was 
waiting, too, walking up and down in our hall. 
To tell youthe truth the Bishop looked scared 
to death—to Jimmy and me. 
my teeth chatter to look at him. 

We had been scoured to within an inch of our 
lives by Mrs. Delaney, and Florian’s hands 
were done up in towels to keep them clean, and 
everything looked like something was going 


It ’most made 


“Why —why—why,” began Allie, looking 


“‘Vou are ior stag to get married; that’s what 
said Cissy, taking Allie’s 
“You can’t back out, for half the parish 
is sitting in the church this minute waiting, and 
the other half’s on the way; and Nora’s got 
the cake baked, and it’s something perfectly 
gorgeous; and the Bishop’s got the ring in his 
pocket—or he ought to have; and your hair’s 
curly by itself, so you can run a comb through 
And will you please send 
Bishop Ellison away for a while so I can get 


gasped Allie, sitting down; 
Tamnot! I will not!” 

You will!’’? shouted the Bishop 
from the doorway, and Mrs. Merrivale and 
Cissy and Father, all at once. 

“Allie, my dear,’’ said the Bishop, and he 
came in quickly and took her hands, ‘‘I’m not 
a very young man, remember, and I’ve waited 
patiently. Ah, love me enough to take up life 
with me right now, Allie! For I need you and 
ie looked about her dazedly. Then she 
Thy, the things won’t fit me! I'll 


“‘They will, and you won’t,’”’ said Cissy. 
“T should think I’d know your measurements 
by this time, Allie Halsey. Father, do please 
carry the Bishop off; I’ve got to get her ready 

Mrs. Merrivale put her arms about Allie and 
spoke in a whisper, then she nodded to Father 
and he took the Bishop downstairs, and we 
men people went over to the church. 


LORIAN stood up in our pew and waved his 
hand tothe people, who kept pouring in like 
The man who plays made wonderful 
music all by himself up in the gallery, and after 
a while he began to sing more wonderfully even 


Then something like a long sigh went over 
the church, and we all turned around. All 
i , veiled and with her hands full of 
flowers, such a bride as had never before walked 
down that aisle, came Allie, with Cissy and 
Mrs. Merrivale just behind her. The Bishop 
came out of the registry, very tall and splendid. 
He didn’t look scared any more, but just glad, 
deep, deep glad. And Father opened his book, 
and you could hear Allie say in her soft, clear 
voice, ‘‘I will,’ with the Bishop echoing it. 
And before we could realize it she wasn’t our 
Allie any more, but the Bishop’s. 

I think the whole parish, in its very best, 
men and women and children, came to the rec- 
tory that Wednesday night. 
did a bride have so many people come to bless 
her and to wish her joy and to be glad for her, 
because they loved her. 
fully, and I was so proud of them that a lump 
It’s easy to be seen why 
Father and Allie love them, and why Father 
wouldn’t take the richest parish on earth in 


Never, I am sure, 


They behaved beauti- 


Father had said to me hastily, as we 
“if any of you cry 


DON’T like to talk about that last half hour 
Allie came and knelt 
down by us and tried to kiss us all at once, and 
held Florian to her heart and called us her own 
i and tried not to cry and couldn’t. 
about that sort of 
I was rather glad when the 
Bishop came and very gently picked her up 
and carried her downstairs. 
another minute none of us could have held in. 

So Father blessed them again and again, and 
they walked out between a great lane of our 
, all with loving faces lifted to look at 
her and hands stretched out to touch her; and 
Joe, trying his hardest not to blubber, took 
Merrivale’s new car. 
Delaney put Florian to bed because 
he’d fallen asleep on the sofa. After a while 
Father told us to go to bed, too, like dear chil- 
dren; and Jimmy and I got up, because our 
Cissy started to go too. 
But at the door she turned, and we with her. 
Father was just looking at us. And then the 
three of us ran back and clasped him all 
together and at once. 


If she’d stayed 
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Ask your paint dealer. 


Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1913 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. ; 
Let us send you ‘‘Painting Helps 11,”’ full of pairit facts. Includes catalog of 
150 beautiful stencils for walls. We have retained a competent decorator to give 
advice. Free to you. Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. | 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 






Lead- | 
Sheathed 
Houses 


Lead roofs, like that on West- 
minster Abbey, last for centuries 
without repairs. 


Lead pipe has lain under Ro- 
man streets 2000 years unrusted. | 





Lead paint is a lead sheath on i 
your house. It won’t last for 
centuries (it?s only 1/200 inch 
thick), but it outwears any other | 
paint. 





Try Dutch Boy White Lead | 
mixed with Dutch Boy Linseed ii 
Oil for your next painting. | 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the | 
keg—any color you want to make it on 
the house. 





(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 























‘“‘When I go in 
bathing I wear 


ie the 
Saxony Brand 


Bathing Suits 


said the Wise Little Hen. 


They are the cutest one-piece 
suits for children from two to eight 
years old you ever saw, and come 
in oxford, maroon and navy. They 
are all wool and keep the youngest 
warm while on the beach. Sweat- 
ers to match. Send for circular. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he 
can’t supply you write us giving age 


and color wanted. Write us any- 
way for The Wise Little Hen story. 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 


1 Hunnewell Street, Needham Heights, Mass. 











| 3 Stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Switch. 


| 200 other sizes and grades of 


| returnto us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 


| Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


| describes a hundred aids to beauty, and also 
| lists all the newest 


This $3.50 
SWITCH only $1.95 


Made of the very best first quality French cut hair— 
17 inches long, natural wavy. SENT ON APPROVAL. 

A very large importation of this one size and quality 
enables us to make this rare offer. You'll do well to buy 
for the future now. OUR NEW HAIR BOOK 








Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your selection 
and let us send you the goods ON APPROV. 
Pay when satisfied—no money in advance. 
These goods are guaranteed quality, to match 
any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES Lend SWITCHES 


2%, o.24in. . 275 26in. ©: 5.95 
3° 02.26 in. . 445 30in. . | 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22in. Natural Wavy .. . $4.95 


2% oz. - 495 
Coronet Braid, 34 \% on. Wavy . “gh ae 


Switches . - . 50c to $50.00 4 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 8s . $5to $50.00 > 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 


are a little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 








life. Free to any mother on request. 













sole makers of Fabrikoid. 
baby’s weight. 


Position kind. 








1020 14th Street 


Tells How Your 


F ree Char Baby is Progressing 


Shows the normal growth and development for the first 18 
months—the period which has the greatest effect on its whole 


Wegive this chart to prove the importance of selecting a carriage 
suitable to the baby’s progress. Phy sicians will tell you that poor 
springs may affect the spine, insufficient protection produces 
weak eyes, lack of room results in disturbed rest, etc. Our years 
of experience as the oldest makers in this line have enabled us to 
produce the perfect hygienic baby vehicle, the 


SEH Folding Baby Carriage 


the first carriage any manufacturer ever guaranteed un- 
conditionally for two years. It is the only carriage with 
the following exclusive features: 

Genuine Fabrikoid Leather. 
manufactured exclusively for us and guaranteed 
against tearing, fading, peeling or cracking, by_us 
and by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 


Cradle Spring, Adjustable to the increase in 


Sidway Real Rubber Tires, instead of the com- 


Write at once for FREE CHART and GUARAN- 
TEE. They will be sent promptly, with color cuts 
of carriages and local dealer's name. 

Local Dealers: 


as to the purchaser. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO. 
Elkhart, 


This 2-year guarantee 
ineans aS much to you 
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A special quality, 


Write for details. 











Indiana 
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So pure, so crys- 
tal clear you can 
see through it. 


e most appealing 
of all perfumes 


Just smell this soap. 


See how wonderfully it 
brings to mind the violet’s 
own fragrance. 

We’ ve caught in it the real 
odor of violets, the character- 
istic fresh, wild fragrance that 
makes the violet so appealing. 

You will find this soapa most 
inexpensive and effective means 
of making your bath and sham- 
poo more delightful. It imparts 
toyour skin an exquisitely fresh 
fragrance. It diffuses from 
your hands and hair a wonder- 
fully persistent lasting perfume. 
Send 2c for Ask your dealer 
samplecake first. If he hasn’t 
it, send us 2c fora large sample 
cake. When you unwrap it 
notice how its exquisitely fresh 
violet odor pours forth. Ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Dept. 202, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Canada address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 124-C, 
Perth, Ontario. 


| For sale everywhere in the 
| United States and Canada. 
Be sure you 


Jer GENS ¥ icv 


Jergens. 


VIOLET xe, ,ccr 


Three cakes for 


Glycerine Soap  icriersiconk 
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ffemores 
YE Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY 


“ALBO” 


cleans and whitens 
canvas and_ leather 
shoes. In round white 
cakes packed in zinc 
boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In ‘handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, 
” with sponge, 25c. 
rT 3 9? combination for cleaning and polish- 
STAR ing all kinds of russet A tan "au, 
10c. ‘‘Dandy”’ size, 25c. 


“c 99 the only ladies’ shoe dress- 
GILT EDGE ing that positively contains 
OIL. Blacks and polishes ladies’ and children’s boots 


ind shoes. Shines without rubbing, 25c. “French 
Gloss,’’ 10c. 


73 9? combination for gentle- 
BABY ELITE men who take pride in 
having their shoes look A1. Restores color and lustre 


to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10 
cents. ‘‘Elite’’ size, 25 cents. 


“QUICKWHITE” (in liquid ha vey Poser 
nd whitens dirty canvas dues tat onl ie ia 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 


a Knit ‘Tdeal” 
mn fofe | 

St 

é - * . a? g 
The Stocking That is Different 
Made regular length at the back, the 
front extended waist high. Buttons at 
the waist, saving cost of supporters. 
Even little tots can fasten them without 
asking mother to “‘fix my garter.’’ Can’t 
wrinkle or come down, but stay up smooth, 


Look Fine, Feel Fine, Wear Fine 


All sizes for children and grown-ups. Also regu- 
lar length stockings for all the family. Only best 
yarns and non-poisonous dyes used. At all 
first-class stores, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Write today for 
illustrated booklet FREE. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO, 
Box 126, Elyria, O. 





YALBO 


7 ALL KIND: 







































TRAVELIGHT 


Waterproof Matting Bag —*‘ Light 
as a feather, strong as good leather."’ 
Sold over the entire universe and ap- 
proved by all. Price $2.00, prepaid. 
If not satisfactory, money refunded. 


TRAVELIGHT MFG. Co. 
237 N. Lawrence S8t., Phila. 








ry 
| Size 18x11%x9% 








THE CHILDREN’S 
BLUE BIRD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


eager, rash little child who tried to slip by him, 
“it’s not yourturn. You're not to be born until 
tomorrow! Nor yours either; you’ve got ten 
years to wait. More doctors? There are too 
many already; they are grumbling about it 
onearth. They want an honest man, only one, 
as a phenomenon.” 

A poor child, who had hung back until then, 
came timidly forward. He looked so pale and 
sad that even Time felt pity. ‘“‘Isit you?” he 
said. ‘You seem a very poor specimen.”” And 
lifting his eyes with a look of discouragement 
he added: “You won’t live long!” 


ILL the movement kept on: Each child, 

when denied, returned to his employment 
with a downcast air. When one of them was 
accepted the others looked at him with envy. 
The excitement increased. The children ran all 
over the hall; those who were going packed 
up their inventions; those who were staying 
behind had a thousand requests to make: 
“Will you write to me?”’ “‘Mind you speak 
of my melons!” ‘‘Good-by, Jean. Good-by, 
Pierre!” ‘‘ Don’t lose your ideas!” 

‘‘Enough!” roared Time, shaking his scythe. 
“The anchor’s weighed.” 

So the children climbed into the gold galley 
with the dazzling white sails. They waved their 
hands again to the little friends whom they 
were leaving behind; but, on seeing the earth 
in the distance, they cried out gladly: ‘“‘The 
Earth! The Earth! I can see it!” ‘How 
beautiful it is!”’ ‘How big it is!” 

At the same time, as though coming from the 
depths of an abyss, a faint song rose, a far 
distant song of gladness and expectation. 

Light, who was listening with a smile, saw 
the look of astonishment on Tyltyl’s face, and 
bent over him. “It is the song of the mothers 
coming out to meet them,”’ she said. 

At this moment Time, who had shut the 
doors, saw our friends and came angrily toward 
them. 

“Hurry!” said Light. ‘‘Take the Blue Bird, 
Tyltyl, and go in front of me with Mytyl”’; and 
she put into the boy’s arms a bird which she 
had held hidden under her cloak. 

Then spreading her dazzling veil behind 
them she ran on, protecting them from Time. 

Tyltyl felt the precious Blue Bird fluttering 
in his arms; his hands carefully held the pretty 
creature’s soft, warm wings. Nothing could 
touch it because it had been given to him by 
Light herself. What a triumph when he 
returned home! But just as they were about 
to cross the threshold of the palace a gust of 
wind swept through the entrance hall, lifting 
Light’s veil and revealing the two children to 
Time, who was still pursuing them. Witharoar 
of rage he darted his scythe at Tyltyl, who 
cried out. Light warded off the blow, and the 
door of the palace closed behind them. They 
were saved! But alas! Tyltyl, taken by 
surprise, had opened his arms and in an instant 
the precious Blue Bird, the Bird of the Future, 
had soared so swiftly up into the azure sky 
that soon the boy could see its beautiful, light, 
transparent, blue dream wings no more. 


VI — The Night in the Graveyard 


YLTYL was thinking sadly of his great 
loss as he walked hand in hand with Light 
back to her Temple where the Animals and 
Things had been shut up in the big green vault. 
When they entered it they found the lazy 
wretches lying about sound asleep. Tylo had 
crept under the gold table and was snoring 
like a porpoise. Bread and the others were 
stretched on the sofas. Only Tylette was sit- 
ting up prettily on a marble and gold bench. 
She sprang nimbly to the floor and welcomed 
Light and the children back, and soon the 
others roused up and greeted them gladly. 

The very next morning Light said to Tyltyl: 
“T have received a note from the Fairy 
Bérylune telling me that the Blue Bird is prob- 
ably in the graveyard. It appears that one of 
the dead there is hiding it in his tomb.” 

‘““What shall we do?” asked Tyltyl. 

“Tt is very simple. At midnight you will 
turn the diamond, and the dead will come out 
of the ground.” s 

At these words Milk, Water, Bread and 
Sugar turned ghastly pale and began to shake 
with fright. 

“Don’t mind them,” said Light to Tyltyl in 
a whisper. ‘‘ They are afraid of the dead.” 

“T’m not afraid of them,” said Fire, frisking 
about. ‘‘Time was when I used to burn them.” 

“‘Oh, I feel Iam going to turn,” wailed Milk. 

“T’m not afraid,” said the Dog, trembling in 
every limb. ‘‘ But if you run away I shall run 
away, too, and with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Be quiet!” said Light. ‘‘The Fairy gave 
strict orders. You are all to stay with me at 
the gate of the graveyard; the children are to 
go in alone.’”’ 

Tyltyl felt anything but pleased. ‘Aren’t 
you coming with us?” he asked. 

“No,” said Light. ‘‘The time for that has 
not arrived. Light cannot yet enter among the 
dead. Besidesthere is nothing to fear. I shall 
not be far away, and those who love me and 
whom I love always find me again.” 


r 


IGHT had hardly done speaking when every- 
thing changed. The shining Temple, the 

glowing flowers, the splendid gardens vanished 
to make way for a little country graveyard 
lying gray and lonely in the soft moonlight. 
Around the children were many grassy mounds, 
wooden crosses and stone slabs. So Tyltyl and 
Mytyl clung to one another. 

“T am frightened!” said Mytyl. 

“T am never frightened!” declared Tyltyl, 
shaking with fear. 

“Are the dead wicked?” asked Mytyl. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 





















































HITE buckskin will be ‘‘the thing’’ this season—and 
a very sensible fashion it is, too. Cool and comfortable, 
it is in perfect keeping with thin summer attire. 


This dainty footwear can be found, in its most attractive 
styles, in the American Lady Shoe. You will get service 
and comfort from them, as well as style, for every American 
Lady Shoe is a quality shoe, guaranteed so by forty years of 
quality shoe-making. 

The Hamilton, Brown dealer, anywhere, can show you the American Lady Shoe. Look 
over his line—if he doesn’t have the particular style you want, he will get it for you 
in a few days’ time. If there is no Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality, we will 


supply you direct, upon receipt of your order stating style and size desired, and enclosing 
remittance to cover price of shoes. 


Our little book, ‘America’s Finest Footwear,”’ will 
be a big help to you. Send for free copy today. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, makers, St. Louis — Boston 


“‘Keep the Quality Up’’ 
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“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 


ATHE your children in 
Fairy Soap; they will both 
enjoy and benefit by it. 


@ The shape of the cake is 
oval — handy to handle. 
The soap itself is white, 
and just as pure as it looks. 


FAIRY SOAP 


floats, and it costs but 5c 
a cake. 


@ For 
every 
member @@ a 

of the 
family no other soap 
is so handy, so eco- 
nomical, so agree- 
able and satisfac- 
tory in every 
way, as Fairy 
Soap. 

THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 







































































































Style 
No. 1507 
All-Over 
embroidery, 

2.00. 























































must have a 
glove-like fit or 
it is a failure. 
| And it must be 
|| cut and made 
i) right or it will 
‘| not keepits shape. 
None but a perfect-fitting brassiére can 
give your figure the beautiful contour 
so necessary for this season’s styles. Noother 
can eliminate the unsightly. corset ridge 
which will mar the appearance of any gown 


DeBevoise 


(Froxzounced “debb-e-voice’) 


Mark thiswell—a De Bevoise insures perfect fit. 
There are over 150 DeBevoise styles to meet the 
tequirements of every typeof slender, medium || 
and stout figures. There are styles suited forevery |) 
occasion—street, afternoon and evening wear. | 














































There isa DeBevoise model shaped for the par- 
ticular needs of your figure and corset. Be sure 

to ask your merchant for the De Bevoise suited 
to your figure. Made in V-backs, square backs, 
open fronts, etc., in all the finest materials. 
Sizes 32 to 48. Prices 50c to $30. Look forthe |} 
DeBevoise label on every brassiére you buy. }} 


Write for 1913 Style Book. It’s Free 


Charles R. DeBevoise Co. 
1270- atari 33rd St. »New York City 




















STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID ; 
pe. Dolly 
BACK Madison 
OF Design 
4 SPOON 
BEFORE 
3 PLATING 
SHOWING 
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Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Quality 


WEDDING CHESTS 
/ OF SILVER 


155 pcs. Mission Oak 
90 pcs. Genuine Mahogany 
42 pes. Mahogany or Oak 
30 pcs. Mahogany \e 
26 pcs. Genuine Mahogany 4 
12 pcs. Green Silk 


Write for Booklet F-128 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
’ Bridgeport Connecticut 


ERIKS 

















The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing Trained This 
Nurse at Home 
“*In the year since my study 
I have had 18 cases and 


earned $640. 
Alice L. wy ontehe, 
c ‘oncord, H. 
ieots 
Thousands of our graduates, 
without prev ious e xperience 


are earning $10 to $25 aweek. 


Write for ‘‘How I Became a 
Nurse’’ and our Year Book, 
explaining our correspondence 
and home practice method. 48 
specimenlesson pages sent free. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
12th Year 

















ENGRAVED $ 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


100 


flighest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 


Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark 8t., Chicago 








THE CHILDREN’S 


““Why, no, 


BLUE 


BIRD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


” said Tylt 


yl; oat: re not alive.” 


** Are we going to see them? 
Tyltyl shuddered at this question and made 
an unsuccessful effort to steady his voice as he 


answered: 
““Where are they?” 


“Why, of course; Light said so.” 
asked Mytyl. 


Tyltyl cast a frightened look around him as 
he replied: ‘‘Here, under the grass or under 
those big stones.” 

““Are those the doors of their houses?”’ 
asked Mytyl, pointing to the slabs. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Ts it nice in their homes? ”’ 

“They say it’s very cramped.” 

‘And what do they live on?” 

Tyltyl stopped to think before answering. 
As Mytyl’s big brother he felt it his duty to 


- know everything; but her questions often puz- 


zled him. Then he reflected that as the dead 
live underground they can hardly eat anything 
that is aboveground, and so he answered very 


positively: 


“They eat 


roots.”’ 


“And what will they say? ”’ 


Tyltyl began to grow impatient. 


“*They will 


say nothing, as they don’t talk.” 
“Why don’t they talk?” asked Mytyl. 


“‘Because they have nothing to say,” 


said 


Tyltyl, more nervous and perplexed than ever. 
““Why have they nothing to say?” 
This time the little big brother lost all pa- 
tience. He gave Mytyl a push and exclaimed 
“*You’re a nuisance!”’ 


angrily: 


YTYL, much upset and confused, re- 
1 solved to hold her tongue forever after. 
But a breath of wind made the leaves of the 
trees whisper and suddenly recalled the chil- 
dren to their fears and their sense of loneliness. 
They clung to each other and began to talk 
again so as not to notice the fearful silence. 
““When will you turn the diamond?” asked 


Mytyl. 


“You heard Light say I was to wait until 
midnight, because that disturbs them less.” 

““Tsn’t it midnight yet?” 

Tyltyl turned around, looked at the church 
clock and hardly had the strength to answer, 


for the hands were just upon the hour. 
“Ttis going to strike.” 


ten,” 


> he murmured. 


“Lis- 


Above them the tones of the clock boomed 


out asit started to strike 
Mytyl began to cry and to moan: 


to go away! I want to go away!” 


twelve. 
“T want 


Tyltyl, although stiff with fright, was able 


to mutter: 


the diamond.” 


**No, 


no!” cried Mytyl. 
frightened, 
Tyltyl vainly tried to lift his hand; 


Brother! I 


‘““Not now. 


I am going to turn 


“Don’t! I’m so 
want to go away!” 
he could 


not reach the diamond with Mytyl clinging to 


him while she kept repeating: 
to see the dead! 
possibly ! 


They 


“T don’t want 


will be awful! I can’t 


I am so frightened!” 


Poor Tyltyl was quite as terrified as she, but 
at each trial his will and courage had grown 


sreater; 


he was learnin 


g to master himself, and 


nothing could induce him to fail in his mission. 


The eleventh stroke 
passing!’ 


he exclaime 


rang out. 


“The hour is 
d. ‘‘It is time,” and, 


releasing himself resolutely from Mytyl’s arms 
he turned the diamond. 
A terrifying moment of suspense followed 


for the poor little children. 


crosses 


slowly totter, 


slabs rise up! 
Mytyl cowered against Tyltyl and hid her 


face in his breast. 


cried. ‘ 


‘They’re there! 


Then they saw the 
the mounds open, the 


They’re coming out!” she 


They’re there!” 


HE strain was greater than the plucky little 


fellow could endure; 


he shut his eyes and 


kept himself from fainting only by leaning 
against a heavy cross beside him. He remained 
in that position fora minute that seemed to him 


like a century, 
daring to breathe. 


not daring to move, 
Then he heard birds singing; 


hardly 


a warm, scented breeze fanned his face; and 
on hands and neck he felt the soft heat of the 


balmy summer sun. 


Reassured, but finding it 


hard to believe in so great a miracle, he opened 
his eyes and looked about him. 
From all the open tombs were rising, frail and 


vaporous, 


like steam, 


thousands of delicate 


flowers, gradually growing more and more tall 


and plentiful and marvelous. 


Little by little 


they spread everywhere, over the paths, over 


the grass, 


irresistibly invading all things and 


transforming the rude little graveyard into 
a fairylike garden across which the first rays 


of the dawn were stealing. 


A sweet-scented 


breeze was murmuring in the young and tender 
the birds were singing and the bees 


leaves, 


” umming 


opening flowers. 
“*T can’t believe it! 


Tyltyl. 


gayly above glittering 


dew and 


It’s not possible!” cried 


Dazzled and bewildered the two children, 


holding each other by the hand, 


walked hesi- 


tatingly through what had been the graveyard, 


but where 


Vainly 


now no gra 
they 


sought among the 


veyard was to be seen. 
flowers for a 


trace of the low mounds, stone slabs and wooden 


crosses 


so lately there. 


In the presence of the 


truth they saw that all their fears of the dead 


were foolish. 


They saw that there are no dead, 


but that life goes on always, only under fresh 


form. 


petals scent the air. T 


blossoms fall from the trees; 
dies the brilliant butterfly 


perishes; there are only changes. 


The fading rose sheds its pollen which 
gives birth to other roses, 


and its scattered 
he fruits come when the 
when the grub 
is born. Nothing 


Beautiful birds circled about Tyltyl and 
There were no blue ones among them, 


Mytyl. 


but the two children were so happy over their 


discovery that they asked for nothing more. 
Relieved and delighted they kept repeating: 
‘“There are no dead! 
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The simple, sturdy 
little camera illus- 
trated below is the 
No.2 Buster Brown, 
price $2.00. It is 
well suited for the 


beginner. 





A Ansco will help keep that little girl of yours, and 

the boy, forever in “The Land of Childhood.” You 
can “snap-shot” them at play and “make believe,” and 
obtain permanent picture records just as delightful and 
natural as the above photograph, if you will use, accord- 
ing to directions, 


The superb ANSCO 


loaded with Ansco color-value Film, and then develop 
your films with Ansco chemicals, and print them on the 
prize-winning Cyko Paper. 

$2.00 up to $55.00 will buy a good ANSCO. Write for 
catalogue No. 24 and booklet, “How to Make Enjoyment 
Last Forever.”’ 


ANSCO COMPANY, a ee ¥. 
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Protective 
Restful 
4 Roomy 


? Comfortable 


Designed from the natural, living 4% 
foot, scientifically shaped, " 
carefully made—Broad at g 
ball, free toespace—nat- 
ural sole lines—true last 
heels—No seams that 
presson thefoot. Inthis shoe 
the weak foot is protected. 
Independent toe movement 
is permitted, foot muscles 
are developed, ankles and 
instep strengthened, 
Prominent joints 
are restrained. 
Blyn Made and 
|| Blyn Sold. 

| Gun Metal Calf, Fohest Colt and Tan Russia 















Have a Cool, Airy, Shady Porch = | 


where you can pass the hot, | 
sultry days and nights. 


Vudor Porch 


Shades 


keep out the sun, let in the air, seclude you from pass- 
ersby. They are strongly made of light, flexible wooden 
strips, lock-stitched with seine twine and indelibly stained 
(not painted nor dipped) to harmonize with your house. 
They give many seasons of comfort and satisfaction. 
Don’t confuse with cheap bamboo screens that scarcely 
last one season. Look for the Vudor name-plate. Costs 


$3 to $10 to equip the average porch. Steen Sto | $1. Tan, 5 to 11 Pe $2.00 
Send for Free Booklet describing Vudor Porch Shades EST ee ee 2. 00 1114 to 2 
and Hammocks. We send you name of nearest dealer 114%to2 ...... 2.50 i Rh NE iS. 





and sample name-plate so you can identify your shades. 


Remember this 
Vudor Name-plate 


Send money by P. O. or Express Money Order or 
New York Draft, or write for catalogue. 


IV My w ESo0s 


10 Retail Stores in New York—Factory 511 to 519 E. 72nd St. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
220 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
We are makers of the famous 

Vudor Hammocks, which have reén- 

forced centers and special end cords 

that double their life. 

















Mail Order Dept., 2238 3rd Ave., New York City 























are made for those who prefer absolutely clean, snowy 

white linen, yet cost no more than the ordinary kind 
The original Pequot weave makes this easy. In washing, the ‘water flows 
readily through the fabric without hard rubbing, thus thoroughly cleans- 
ing every fibre. They retain their new looks until discarded. 
‘ Ask retailers for Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases, made up or by the 
yard. Look for the trade mark shield. Made only by 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 
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Silk Gloves 
that Satisfy 


every requirement of taste and purse 
are worth asking for by name. 

We do not say—“buy them 
simply because of the Fownes rep- 
utation ;—we say—“try them for the 
qualities which made such a reputation 
possible.” See for yourself the superiority 
in fit, wear and workmanship of 


SILK ._ 
GLOVES 


Fownes gloves were worm by the great-great- 
grandfathers grandmothers our patrons 
today, and are now giving satisfaction in almost 
every civilized country in the world. Our silk 
loves are worthy members of this enormous 
amily,— are you acquainted with them? 


Double Tips. Each pair guaranteed. 
50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 
All lengths, sizes and Shades, 


If you have difficulty in securing the ine, 
send us the names of de shops visited ond proved 


address. - We will see that you are supplied, 
FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
New York 


119 West 40th Street 


It's a FOWNES— 
that’s all you need to 
know about a glove. 


we Mum” 


completes the careful 
toilet 


preserves the sweetness of 
the freshly-bathed skin by 
gently neutralizing the 
odor of perspiration. 
“Mum” acts on the odor- 
causes, not on the pores. It 
does not check perspiration. 
It is absolutely harmless to 
the skin or clothing. A year- 
*round comfort—a summer 
necessity—for men and women. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your dealer 
hasn't ‘‘ Mum,” send us his name and 25 cents and 
we'll send it postpaid. 


*““Mum” Mfg Co 1106Chestnut St Philadelphia 





























My Big Offer on 5000 ‘“‘LEADER”’ 
FIRELESS COOKERS 


SOLID ALUMINUM LINED 
THROUGHOUT. The low priced, 
highest grade, guaranteed 
aluminum fireless cooker. 
WON'T RUST. 

Solid aluminum cooking 
utensils FREE. Roast, 
bake, fry, boil, steam, 
and stew. BIG SAV- 
ING in fuel and labor. 
YOU need one 365 days 
a year. Free Trial 45 
days. Drop me a card 
today for offer C. 











PURE ALUMINUM LINED 
TheJ.S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co., Detroit, Mich. 





»|STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 


at a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 

a) What a Young Girl Ought to Know 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 

No Medical Terms. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
UptoDate. ¢ Books, $1 each, post free. Table contents free. 


Vir Publishin g C ‘0.7 Church e _ ys Race Sts. 














MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


club house is a restaurant, where simple and 
inexpensive luncheons can be obtained at tow 
prices, to take the place of the often unhygienic 
and unappetizing lunch in the dinner-pail. 

The fifth church has been converted into a 
clinic. There is no hospital, but the church 
has one or two endowed beds in a hospital in a 
neighboring city, and an ambulance to take 
patients to it when need arises; and there is a 
visiting nurse for home service, perhaps more 
than one. These classes are connected with 
the club, and the clinic and the hospital beds are 
not absolutely free. Partially supported by 
the churches, they are made by the adminis- 
tration as far as possible self-supporting, in 
order that those who get the benefit of them 
may be self-respecting. 

The former five churches, united now in one 
church, have one treasury. Their work has 
interested many of the citizens who before took 
no interest in them as merely preaching and 
worshiping institutions; and these new adher- 
ents, who do not all attend the divine service 
on Sunday, have added both to the income and 
to the working forces of the united church; and 
the corporations have added contributions to 
what is in effect a welfare work conducted 
among their employees. Thus, although there 
is rarely a surplus in the treasury, there is 
rarely a deficit. 


A Gospel by Deeds as Well as by Words 


? ae will be two objections interposed by 
my readers to this vision. The first is that 
this is not preaching the Gospel. I think it is 
preaching the Gospel, preaching it by deeds as 
well as by words. Jesus Christ defines His mis- 
sion in the saying: ‘‘I have come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.”’ If we want to know what 
He meant by life and more abundant life we 
must ask, not theology, but history, to tell us. 
What is the life which in point of fact Jesus 
Christ has bestowed on the world? 

There is no place here in a paragraph to 
answer adequately this question. But it is 
certain that music, art, literature, education, 
fellowship, healing and health are all included 
in the term “‘life.”” The new experience of 
gladness brought by Christ’s message created a 
newtype of music. The desire to tell the world 
through picture representation the story of the 
Christ created a new type of art. Literature is 
an interpretation of life, and the new life cre- 
ated a new type of literature. Dante, Milton, 
Browning, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Thackeray, 
Scott, would have been impossible but for the 
Christian atmosphere in which they were pro- 
duced. 

The first attempts to educate the common 
people were in Judaism; the second attempts, 
on a much larger scale and in much more 
generous proportions, were the products of 
Christianity. 

Hospitals for the healing of the sick and 
asylums for the succor of the poor and the 
handicapped have always been conspicuous by 
their absence in paganism, both ancient and 
modern. 

If the church is to fulfill the mission of the 
Master, if it is to give life, and to give it more 
abundantly, it does not depart from its mission 
in providing for the uncared-for population in 
our country what Christianity has been pro- 
viding for the world through eighteen centuries 
of developing life. 

The other objection is that my vision is 
wholly impracticable. Perhaps it is—as im- 
practicable as the vision of Christ when He 
went through Palestine, in the darkest period of 
the world’s history, preaching, ‘‘The Kingdom 
of God is at hand.” 

It is said that the churches will never give 
up their denominational peculiarities. If this 
be true more is the pity. It is said that 
preachers cannot be found who can speak to the 
Italian, the French, the Slav, the Hungarian, 
the Pole, in their own tongue, and that the 
church cannot educate preachers fast enough 
to keep pace with the incoming immigration. 
It is quite possible that educated ministers 
cannot be provided fast enough to meet the 
need, but I remember One who called for four 
fishermen from their boats, and after a year of 
education sent them on a Gospel ministry. I 
do not believe it would be impossible to find 
among the Italians, the French, the Poles, the 
Slavs and the Hungarians young men of the 
right spirit who would gladly welcome the op- 
portunity to give themselves, under guidance, 
to bettering the life and the condition of their 
fellow-citizens. 


The Federation of Churches 


| Ey sant the difficulty of the undertaking. 
I know that it is much easier to write about 
it than it is to do it, but a true ideal is never an 
impracticable ideal. It is always possible to do 
what ought to be done, and at least the 
Christian churches of America can take up this 
problem and seek to abolish the anomaly of 
five churches ministering to one-seventh of the 
population while six-sevenths of the popula- 
tion have no ministry. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the fact that the Federation of Churches, which 
held its second annual meeting in Chicago last 
December, is taking up in a practical way the 
problem which I have presented to my readers 
in this article, and is beginning to attempt its 
solution. 










NOX GELATINE 


Insures your getting Quality, Quantity and Sure Results 


(scant measure) 
1% cups sugar 


dissolve by standing in pan of hot water. 






















-—— Knox Fruit Sherbet (Economical) —— 


VY. envelope Knox Gelatine 


Grate the outside of both orange and lemon. Squeeze out the juice and add to 
this the sugar. Soak the gelatine in part of a cup of the milk for 5 minutes and 


ready to freeze add the fruit juice and sugar. 
When it has started to freeze, fruit of any 
kind may be added if desired. This makes a 


large allowance for five persons. 


1 orange 
1 lemon 
3 cups rich milk 


Stir into the rest of the milk and when 
















o ea Candies, etc., sent 
‘ : J " ar grocer’s name. 
Wa HIGHEST MEQAL.WORLOS FAIR 
ff] PACKED 8Y ; 
| CHARLES B.KNOXCO. . 
JON STOWN., N.Y, UB A. 
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Knox Recipe Book Free 


A book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, 
Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 


Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. 




















FREE for your 


KNOX CO. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

















SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 





Our 64-Page BOOKLET About FREE 
“The Ideal Home Music Library” 


TO “JOURNAL” READERS 








brary.”’ 


all classified 





of music for home use, so 


is for a limited time only. 


155 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








nate 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have just published a 
convenient ten-volume library of piano and vocal music 
entitled ‘“The Ideal Home Music Li- 
It contains over one thousand 
piano and vocal numbers of every kind and 
class—modern, classic, light, sacred, piano 
duet, operatic, dance, sentimental, etc. — 


music-lover can readily find them and as 
readily play them. 
is exactly what its name implies, an ‘‘ideal’’ compilation 


the amateur— whether his taste calls for the preludes of 
Bach or the darkey songs of Stephen Foster — will always 
have at his command a vast variety of the kind of music he 
fancies and in addition a complete selection of every other variety. 
For the benefit of the music-loving millions who will see this brief 
description and illustration of the ‘Ideal Home Music Library’’ 
we have prepared a 64-page explanatory Booklet entitled 
“The Ideal Home Music Library — How it came to be and 
what it is,’” which will be sent absolutely free of charge and 
without any obligation whatsoever to every ‘‘Journal”’ 
music-lover who sends us this coupon. ‘This booklet 
contains a full description of the entire work — fully 
illustrated in colors—40 music samples practically 
demonstrating its usefulness, and full details re- 
garding the Scribner Music Club Selling Plan 
which saves every reader $21 of the purchase 
price. All you have to do is fill out and 
mail the coupon. Send today, as this offer 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB 


and arranged so that the 
In short, this library 


planned and designed that 

















THE 

SCRIBNER 

MUSIC CLUB 
New York City 





Please mail your 64-page 
Descriptive Booklet with- 
out obligation on my part. 


Address 
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LASSWARE | 













Something she can ~ 
use every day in her 
new home, and cause 
her to keep you in 
kindly remembrance. 


A complete table set of 


Heisey’s ) Glassware 


can be purchased for the 
same amount you would 
pay for some less ac- 
ceptable gift. You will 
find our book helpful 
in making selections— 
Write for it. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 

























No. 29 CANDLESTICK 


No. 400 SALVER 








Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor 
will tell you 
that a refriger- 


atorwhichcannot be 
keptcleanand whole- 
some, as you caneas- 
ilykeepthe Monroe, 
is always dangerous 
to your family. 


The Monroe is 
the only Refriger- 
atorwithGenuine 
Solid Porcelain 


FoodCompartment 


Gbe Monroe’ |" 


which can be kept free of breeding 30 D ? T ° ] 
places for disease germs that poison ays ria. 
food which in turn poisons people. t ‘ 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel, but one F P 
piece of white, unbreakable porcelain ac ory rice 
ware over an inch thick—nothing to ¢ h C di 
crack, chip, or absorb moisture—as asi or re it 
easily cleaned as a china bowl— Direct from fac- 
every corner rounded—not a single tory to you. We 
crack, joint or any other lodging pay freight and 
place for dirt and the germs of dis- guarantee your 
ease and decay. Send at once for money back and 


removal of refrig- 

Free Book fictites Satiotort 
4 pense to you if you 

r frigerators are not absolutely 
which explains all this and tells you how satisfied. : 

to materially reduce the high cost of; liv- Easy terms if 

ing—how to have better, more nourishing more convenient 

food—how to keep food longer without for you. Send for 

spoiling—how to cut down ice bills—how book NOW—Letter 

to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 7 F, Lockland, Ohio 


Shipped On Approval 

































A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest placed in your home 
on 15 days free trial. Protect furs 

and woolens from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Low factory prices. Write for 56-page illustrated 
catalog showing all designs and prices. Also book, 
“Story of Red Cedar.”’ All postpaid, free. Write today. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 169, Statesville, N. C. 





Freight 
Prepaid 
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ad Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
1.038 ENGRAVING CO.,1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHERE THE RURAL 
SCHOOL 
HAS MADE GOOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Superintendent Kern, of Rockford, Illinois, 
has done particularly effective work in beau- 
tifying his schools. Within, the schools are 
tastefully painted and decorated; outside, 
there are flower beds, hedges, individual gar- 
den plats and neatly cut grass. No longer 
crude and unsightly, the Rockford school yards 
are models which any one in the neighborhood 
may copy with infinite advantage. As the 
school becomes the center of community life 
local pride makes more and more demands. 

Could you visit some of the finer school 
buildings in Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Illinois you would be better able to under- 
stand why men boast of “our school” in the 
same tone that they use when boasting of their 
corn yields. 


A Fairyland of Rural Education 


b pe will perhaps be somewhat skeptical— 
you big folks who have ceased to believe in 
little people—when you hear that out in West- 
ern Iowa there is a county which is an edu- 
cational fairyland. Yet if you had traveled up 
and down the country, gone into the wretched 
country school buildings, seen the lack-luster 
teaching and the indifferent pupils, all so 
appallingly numerous; if you had read the 
report of the investigating committee, which 
has just completed its survey of Wisconsin 
rural schools with the statement that in many 
districts the hogpens were on a better plane 
of efficiency than the schoolhouses; if you 
had seen the miserable inadequacy of country 
schools, North, East, Southand West, and had 
then been transported into the midst of the 
school system of Page County, Iowa, you 
would have been sure that you had passed 
through the looking-glass into the queer world 
beyond. Yet Page County is there—a fairyland 
presided over by a real fairy. 

The schools in Page County, which, by-the- 
way, is one of the best corn counties in Iowa, 
are little republics in which the children have 
the fun, do the work and grow up strong and 
kind. Each school has its song, its social 
gatherings, its clubs and its teams. December 
is the time of the Page County contests, when 
each school sends its exhibits of dressmak- 
ing, cooking, rope-splicing, barn-planning and 
essay-writing, and its corn-judging teams, to 
the county seat, where they are displayed and 
judged very much as they would be at a county 
fair. Further, it is the time when the prizes 
are to be awarded to the boy having the best 
acre of alfalfa, of corn and of potatoes. (Queer, 
isn’t it, but last year a girl got the first prize 
for the best crop of potatoes?) December is a 
great month in Page County. This year more 
than three thousand exhibits were sent into 
Clarinda, the county seat. Every boy and girl 
is on tiptoe with expectancy, and after the 
awards the successful schools are proud as 
turkey cocks. 

“We have never taken the thing seriously 
here before,”’ explained a farmer who had left 
his work in mid-afternoon and come in to teach 
the boys of a school how to judge seed corn. 
“This year we’re going down there to Clarinda 
for all that’s in it.”’ 

The community around each school is agog 
with excitement while preparations are being 
made for the county contest. The men folks 
advise the boys regarding their corn-judging 
and their models of farm implements and farm 
buildings, while the women give lessons in the 
mysteries of country cooking, for it is no small 
matter to be hailed and crowned as the best 
fourteen-year-old cook in Page County, Iowa. 

The domestic-science work is conducted in 
the evenings at the homes of the girls. Ona 
given day of each week the whole class visits 
the home of one of the girls and prepares, 
cooks and eats a meal. What an opportunity 
to inculcate lessons in domestic economy at 
first hand! What a chance to show the behind- 
the-time housekeeper (for there are such even 
in Page County) how things are being done! 


A Vital Part of the Community 


ECAUSE Page ‘County is a great corn 

county much school time is devoted to 
corn. In every school hangs a string of seed 
corn which is brought in by the boys in the 
autumn, dried all winter and in the spring tested 
for fertility. A Babcock milk-tester, owned by 
the county, circulates from school to -school, 
enabling the children to test the productivity 
of their fathers’ cows. 

Teams of boys under the direction of the 
school make their own road drags and care for 
stretches of road—from one to five miles long. 
The boys doing the best work are rewarded 
with substantial prizes. 

Do you begin to suspect the reason for the 
interest which the big folks take in the doings 
of Page County’s little folks? It is because the 
little folks are in schools which are a vital part 
of the community. 

Three times a year in each school there is a 
gathering of the friends and parents of the 
children. Sometimes they celebrate Thanks- 
giving Day, sometimes they have a “ Parents’ 
Day.’’ Anyway the boys decorate the school, 
the girls cook cake and candy, and the parents 
come and have a good evening. The children 
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These three special features 
—the comfortably closed 
crotch—the elastic fitting 
back—the new three-quar-~ 
ter length leg—give to the 
mi already popular genuine 


"Porosknit" union suit added 
advantages. 











LP, IP 


Chalmers Guarantee 
U, in your opinion, this labeied 1s below, 


CHALMERS 





The Genuine 
** Porosknit”’ 


advantage 


a a a ee 
a Ng ge 


GUARANTEED 





as the 


Confort, 
Durability 











2 peat ripatetes 






Think what this "Porosknit" elastic fitting back means to 
you! It means an easy fitting, one-piece garment which 
simply can’t bind, draw, pull, gape, wrinkle nor gather. 
The closed crotch affords complete covering. The three- 
quarter length (we have all lengths) makes ankles look | 
trim—neither trousers nor garter can touch the flesh. 
"Porosknit" leads: by several points for durability, It is made for Y 
wear—our daring guarantee bond insures it. Two-piece suits for 
those who prefer this style—all made with extreme care which 
characterizes every "Porosknit" garment. Men's mercerized 
fabric (looks like silk) $1.00 per garment; $2.00 for Union Suit— 
the genuine must bear our label. Buy from your dealer. 


Send for booklet illustrating the 13 styles 
F All Lengths For 
Men $1.0 Sleeve ond Leg 50c Boys 
F Single Shirts and For 
Men 50c si: Drawers 25c Boys 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 























Tue LATEST BooOK oF HouSE PLANS 


"ARTISTIC DWELLINGS“) 





> 





4) To Mothers 
‘‘Baby’s Biography’”’ is a hand- 
some little diary for baby. Illus- 
trated with baby drawings. The 





Foster IDEAL Crib Booklet is also 
very interesting. Contains facts about 





large practice of dwelling house building. 


HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 
140 Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 
Apartment Buildings and Double Houses. 
These plans show the best dwellings produced in a 


Cheap, 
medium and elaborate houses are shown. The costs 
are based on the prices of materials and labor in 


baby’s sleep, also a list of 500 names 
from which to choose one for baby. 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 











Noiseless Accident-Proof 


1912 in the average city, and in many Cases the costs 
are the actual contract prices. 

If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Sides slide up and down noiselessly, smoothly. 
No squeaking Or jingling of metal.. Baby won't 
wake, The crib has extra high sides and ends. 
No fear of his tumbling out. Closely-set spin- 
dles so baby can’t get his head caught. Sold by 
good dealerseverywhere. Ifnot by yours,write us. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
248 Broad Street Utica, N.Y 
‘oad 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as food’’ and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 





| TheF REE Sewing Machine 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas Street, New York City | 


The FREE SoM 
Inventedand geade,” Most qm 







Highest grade. Most 
improved. Best sewing 
machine improvements as- 
sembled into one. Built to 
outlast two generations. 
Easy to understand. 

The FREE 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighter, 
is More Beautiful 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Write for illustrated 
booklet; sent gratis. 


Company, Rockford, Ill. 








from one can of 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


—just delicious. 








A meal for a whole family, 


delicious and wholesome, 


PORK & BEANS 
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Riceats 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
on acorset garter, you can be sure 


the garter web will 
outlast the corset 


EVERLASTIEK is woven by a special 
process (patent applied for), so that 
the rubber strands can never slip and 
leave the fabric ‘‘dead.” It retains 
its elasticity under all conditions. Ask 
for EVERLASTIK garters on your 
corsets. Demard EVERLASTIK 
hose supporters. Buy EVERLASTIK 
by the yard. It will out-wear several 
garters made of any other kind of 
web. The name EVERLASTIK is 
stamped on the back of every piece 
of the genuine. 
If not at your dealer's write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
Adopted by Benjanin & Johries, Ottenheimer 
& Weil Co. andotherlargecorset manufacturers 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1884 


oF —=r0 


This Boo 
FREE 


The more you 
know about how to 
get restful sleep, the 

nearer you'll come 
to getting it. “Wide- 
Awake Facts About 

Sleep” touches upon 
such subjects as The Vital 
Importance of Sleep, Proper 
Amount of Sleep, Restful Sleep, Those 
Who Need Comfort Most, Remedy for 
Sleeper’s Strain and other important 
topics. Size 35gx9 in., 16 pages and 
cover, illustrated. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


i Sold on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and Guaran- 
teedfor Life. Made plain orupholsteredfor @ 
Mi metal and woodbedsteads. Foster IDEAL FF 
Bedsteads and Foster IDEAL Accident- 
Proof Noiseless Cribs are standard, also. 
Sold by good dealerseverywhere. If not by 
yours, write us. Write today for book. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
249 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y- 
229 Buchanan Street and Broadway 
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i St. Louis, Mo. : 
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yor BE A NURS 
a Sa SED 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you mayearn $12 to $30a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school ; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; experienced instructors ; 

doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 





liploma recognized by 

ENROLLED CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
ractical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
e best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710 E. Van Buren St, Chicago 











25 FOR THE GIRL 25 

C WHO EMBROIDERS C 
A handsome punched-work sailor collar and jabot 
to match, stamped on a splendid quality linen, 
punched- work needle, and cotton floss to work, all 


for 25c. The number is limited. Order at once 
and make sure of this bargain, 


Dept.C-6, KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th St., N.Y. 














WHERE THE RURAL 
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begin with their school song, sung perhaps like 
this Kile School Song, to the tune of ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home”: 
What school is the dearest, the neatest and best? 
What school is more pleasant, more dear than 
the rest? m 
Whose corn is so yellow, whose cane is so sweet, 
Whose is so mellow, whuse coal’s hard to 
t 


CHoRUS 
Kile, Kile, our own Kile, 
We love her, we'll praise her, 
We'll all work for Kile. 


Then follows a program like the program 
of any other social evening except that very 
often the parents take part as well as the 
children. 

The grand event of this fairyland comes in 
the summer when the boys and girls from all 
the schools go to the county seat for a summer 
camp where, between attending classes and 
lectures, playing games and reveling in the 
joys of camp life, they come to have a much 
broader view of the world and an intenser 
interest in one another. 

There are only one-room schools in Page 
County, but they have adapted themselves 
to the needs of the community, focusing the 
attention of parents and children alike on 
the bigger things in rural life and the ways 
in which a school may help a countryside to 
appreciate and enjoy them. So the boys and 
girls of Page County love their fairyland and 
are devoted to the good fairy who, in the shape 
of a generous, kindly County Superintendent, 
helps them to enjoy it. 


Higher Education for Country Children 


ESIDES making the elementary work in 

the rural districts meet the needs of coun- 
try children the school authorities are organiz- 
ing a High School system which provides a 
High School course that appeals to country 
boys and girls. Occasionally there is High 
School work in the one-room school. Many 
consolidated schools teach High School sub- 
jects; but, more than that, there are being 
established everywhere High Schools for 
country children. Such a one is the High 
School at Lowville, a town of three thousand 
in Western New York. More than half of the 
students at this High School come from out 
of town, and the course of study, shaped to meet 
all needs, contains a variety of courses—gen- 
eral, college preparatory, agriculture, domestic 
science and commercial. 

‘‘We made up our minds,” Mr. Breeze, the 
High School Principal, explained, “that if 
we were to hold the children and to educate 
them usefully we must make our course fit the 
things which they had to do in life. It had to 
be practical—that is, applicable to every-day 
affairs. Some people confuse practical with 
pecuniary. There is no relation between the 
two words. Practical means usable. We set 
out to make a usable education.” 

With this idea in mind the applied courses 
in the school were organized. Wood alcohol 
cookstoves, such as those used in the village, 
ordinary sewing machines, typewriters for the 
commercial course, and the simplest tools in 
the machine shop made up the equipment. 

‘‘These boys have few tools at home,’”’ Mr. 
Breeze says. ‘‘When they go on the farm they 
will be compelled to use these tools. Why, 
then, should they be taught mechanics with 
tools which they cannot duplicate on their 
farms without an unjustifiable extravagance?”’ 

Pursuant to such philosophy the boys be- 
gan their shop work by equipping the shop— 
building benches, toolchests, cabinets and saw 
horses, putting lath and plaster on the ceiling, 
setting up the simple tools and putting the 
shop in running order. Meanwhile the agri- 
cultural students set up two cream separators 
and a milk-tester and arranged their labora- 
tory. Then the school was ready for applied 
work, or, rather, the students, having grad- 
uated from a course in shop equipment, were 
ready for shop practice. 


Domestic Science and Mechanics 


“THE domestic-science department, in charge 

of an expert, takes up household econom- 
ics, sewing, dietetics and cooking. The work 
throughout is practical, the girls learning the 
principles of sanitation and their application 
to the household; domestic art and home 
decoration; lighting, heating and ventilating. 
The sewing classes cover the usual exercises 
in simple hemming and darning, making towels, 
hemming napkins, and the like; then under- 
clothes and later dresses are made. In the 
cooking laboratory the girls learn food values 
and food combinations, the cooking of simple 
dishes and the preparation of entire meals. 


The girl who takes the domestic-science course. 


in the Lowville Academy is competent to take 
care of a home, a fact which should be duly 
impressed upon the minds of the young men 
in and about Lowyville. 

The mechanical courses are clearly related 
to the work in agriculture, since most of the 
boys who take up the mechanical work are 
to go on the farms, The course in mechanics 
passes quickly over the elements of the work— 
most boys have learned to use saw, plane, 
chisel, auger and hammer years before. The 
smithing work of tempering, annealing, weld- 
ing, soldering and removing rust all leads up 
to the real work of the shops, the making of 
products. The boys make pruning-knives, 
T-squares and drawing-boards, grafting-hooks, 
nail-boxes, apple-boxing devices (for this is an 
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SROES 
Always Style Leaders 


UEEN QUALITY Shoes 
have a wonderful flexi- 
bility of sole, a uniformity of 
workmanship and a style 
distinctiveness that have made 
them famous. 







































Over a million women are to-day wear- 
ing them because in zo other shoes are 
allthese qualities so perfectly combined. 


Here are some of the new models the 

Queen Quality dealer in your town 

will show you: 

836 — White Washable Buck Button 
Oxford, Welt. 

4831 A— White Washable Buck Pump, 


Welt. 
2622— Patent Blucher Oxford, Welt. 
436— Gun Metal Calf Pump, Welt. 
2236TC—Tan Calf Button Oxford, Welt. 
338— White Washable Buck Button 
Boot, Welt. 


$3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, $4.50 and $5.00 


A Few Unusual Styles 
$5.50 and $6.00 


You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark is 
stamped on every patr. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS,., U. S. A. 
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comes next? 


Is it one of the dear ones at 
home, or someone ina distant t= 
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an If your gift—no matter how simple or how {§ 
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ns a it will have a touch of originality which will 
delight the recipient and reflect your sense of 
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have all the qualities of anarticle costing much 


more at any ordinary shop. Gold and silver 
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‘* Summer weights" were unknown in corsets until we 
created our famous “ Ventilating” corsets of Emglish net. 
Though there have been imitators by the score, there 
is but one cool and comfortable ‘‘ Ventilating,” made 
only in the well-known THoMSON’s 


K<] Wo \\7 a ce 


CorsEtTs, exactly duplicating the new styles, These gar- 
ments have the endorsement of noted physicians because 
of their hygienic features. 
“*Can be worn as comfortably as a kimona”’ 
Atall Stores $1 and upwards 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 













































































To know to the utmost 
Cleanliness, Comfort and Charm 
you need 


COCGATES 


COCD CREAM 


You need it to free the pores of clog- 
ging dust—to soothe and soften the 
skin when parched and dry—to re- 
lieve irritation and to smooth the 
roughening of wind and weather. 


Colgate Quality 
Ask your dealer the price 


A dainty trial tube and a booklet on 
massage and care of the skin sent 
for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 





























Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful sanitary lining wit 
paint or enamel. i i 


You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; sen 
fectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain and I’ 
mail my booklet, ‘‘Care of Refrigerators."”” Ev 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 


C. H. LEONARD, President 








I will mail you—free—a sample of 
Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you the 
difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. It’ 
everlasting —easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. 


50styles; $18.00 up. Freight Paid 


for catalog today. Money returned if you are not per- 


ery 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company. 
102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 
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Cer Lily of the Valley 


a box of these delightful sachet: 


booklet of friendly little gifts. 
2 sachets 75c. 








Asa gift fora prospective Bride or 
engagement present we suggest 


It is one of our most attractive 
packages. A beautiful illuminated 
card on Japanese paper. Send for 


3 sachets $1.00 
The Pohlson Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. 


Ss. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 


Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. 
Paton churches, cemeteries, public grounds. 
x a special offer. 


RD FENCE 


Hundreds of patterns for 
Write for free cata- 
Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


CO., 244 Main St., DECATUR, IND. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—All Steel 





L more durable. 





and Special Prices. 








Handsome, cost less than wood, 
Don’t buy a fence 
until you Ect our Free Catalogue 


We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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apple country), cement rollers, mallets, whiffle- 
trees, bobsleds, holders for saw filings, bag- 
holders, chicken coops, poultry-exhibit boxes, 
hammer handles, greenhouse flats, and so on. 
Besides they have exercises in belt-lacing, 
cement work and reénforced concrete. Then, 
too, they make models of barns and bridges. 
The agricultural course deals in some detail 
with fruit-growing, animal husbandry, grain- 
growing and related topics. Although the 
scope of such a course is necessarily limited in 
a High School it forms an invaluable addition to 
the knowledge of the boy who cannot go to an 
agricultural college before he goes on the farm. 


The Study of English is Compulsory 


PARTICULAR noté is the work in 
English, a study which is made compulsory 
for every one during the whole four years’ course 
and serves as an adjunct to the work of every 
other course. For example, the student in 
agriculture writes reports on various phases of 
agricultural work, collecting them in a folder 
and arranging them in order according to 
subject. Thus one student writes a series of 
reports, illustrated by pictures and drawings, 
on “Box Packing of Fruit,” ‘ Pruning,” 
‘Fruit Buds,’ ‘“‘The Codling Moth,” “Apple 
Scab,” ‘‘Bordeaux Mixture” and ‘Spraying 
Machinery.” 

“This boy,” said Mr. Breeze, picking one 
folder out of the pile, ‘“‘has not a scrap of 
taste for Greek. Just glance over those reports 
though.” The excellent drawing and sketching 
and the careful work more than justified Mr. 
Breeze’s praise. ‘‘That boy would never be 
in school except for the agricultural course,”’ 
Mr. Breeze continued. ‘He is a farmer’s son 
with little taste for the ordinary academic 
studies, but he is getting a thorough insight into 
the principles of agriculture, chemistry, physics 
and mechanics, which will be of the greatest 
service to him when he takes up farming.” 

Such topics as judging the age of cows, the 
breed of cattle, the cost of milk production 
and of cow-barn construction, grain, hay, cat- 
tle rations, silage and nutrition will all bear 
directly on the work of the farm in which he 
is so deeply interested. 

So, too, the girl who is writing enthusiastic- 
ally about the weight of dressed carcasses, the 
names and values of various cuts of meat, the 
cost of producing milk, milk-testing and milk 
records will be able to give matronly service 
on the farm of her husband when she marries. 

Lowville is typical of similar work which is 
being done in various rural districts. The 
one-room High Schools of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, the consolidated schools of 
Montgomery County, Indiana, the elaborate 
agricultural High Schools which have been 
established in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and in 
New York—all point to a new era in rural 
education, an era of well-organized High 
School courses which will prepare prospective 
farmers to farm their farms. 

The teacher of a one-room school in Berks 
County was quizzing a class about Columbus. 
‘“‘Where was he born?” she queried. 

“Tn Genoa.” 

‘And where is Genoa, Ella?”’ 

“On the Mediterranean Sea,’ 
promptly. 

“What was his business?’”’? was the next 
question. 

“He was a sailor,’’ ventured a bright boy. 

‘*A sailor!’’ chorused the class. 

‘“‘Why was he a sailor, Edith?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“Ves, George?”’ 

‘““Why, because he lived on the sea.” 

“Of course; now think a minute. Do many 
of the boys from the country become sailors?” 

“No’m,”’ from the class. 

‘“‘What do they become?” 

‘“Farmers!”’ cried the class, hissing the “‘f,’’ 
flatting the ‘‘a.” 

Certainly the boys in a farming community, 
brought up on the farm, naturally become 
farmers; but in the interval between babyhood 
and farmer life they go to school. How ab- 
surdly easy the task of the school—to deter- 
mine that they shall be intelligent, progressive, 
enthusiastic, up-to-date farmers! The girls, 
too, marry farmers, keep farmers’ homes and 
raise farmers’ daughters and farmers’ sons. 
How simple is the duty of seeing that they are 
prepared to do these things well! The task of 
the city school is complex because of the vast 
number of businesses, professions, industrial 
occupations and trades which city children 
enter. In comparison the country school has 
the plainest of plain sailing. 


’ 


replied Ella 


> 


Fit Country Children for Country Life 


IAT are the qualities of successful farm- 

ers and farmers’ wives? What proportion 
of physical education, of mental training, of 
technical instruction in agriculture, of sugges- 
tions for practical farm work, of dressmaking, 
sewing and cooking enter into the making of 
farmers’ boys and farmers’ girls who will live 
up to the traditions of the American farm? To 
what extent must the school be a center for 
social activity and social enthusiasm? How 
shall the school make the farm and the small 
country town better living places for the men 
and women of tomorrow? 
_ The duty of the country school is simple and 
clear. It must fit country children for country 
life. First it must discover the needs of the 
country; then, manned by teachers whose 
training has fitted them to appreciate country 
problems, it will become the power that a 


country school ought to be in directing the 


thoughts and lives of the rural community. 
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PINEAPPLE PACKERS’ 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1913 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE DeLONG HOOK and EYE CO. 


A new-fashioned hook, to 
be sewed on in the old- 
fashioned way. The NUB 
holds the threads in position, 
and prevents them from 
slipping and loosening. 





planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, ‘‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact, isa complete and authoritative guide to the 





requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 
Write for it today 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious, 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 


Sold in tin 
boxes only 
—never in 


bulk. 














/IACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 











es MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 














SILVER LAKE = a LINE 


Braided, not twisted—Stron, —Lasting—Flexible. Can’t break, kink, 
Clothespins can’t work loose, your clothes can’t 
blowaway. Easy on your clothes, easy on your hands. At your dealer’s. 
Send 30c for 50 ft., or send postal for FREE SAMPLE. 
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Debeing Makes i 
or Mars the Salad 


Now is the season of 
delicious salads. A salad 
fit for a king can be easily 
made with a single vegeta- 
ble, or a simple combina- 
tion of vegetables. 


Lettuce, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, cabbage, onions, beets, 
endive, celery—each and all— 
yield a more appetizing flavor 
when served with Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing. It combines ex- 
ceedingly well with fruits, too. 


This superb dressing gives to 
lobster, shrimp, salmon, sardine, chicken 
Y or turkey salads a taking tang. 


(AG HT 
SALAD DRESSING 


Always fresh and delicate in 
flavor—and always pure. There is abso- 
lutely no flat or “store taste about it, 
and it is like the best home-made may- 
onnaise, creamy in consistency and so 
delicious it im zest and flavor to any 
‘4 salad, sandwich or cold meat. It is not 
too sweet—not too sour; it is just right. 


A Yacht Club Salad Dressing has 


' base the choice of connoisseurs for 
V4 nearly thirty years. “a is sold and recom- 
men ed by more than retailers, 
It is a favorite in leading clubs, cafés 
and first-class hotels. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS 
a FREE BOOK! 


Just send your own and 
your grocer’s name and ad- 
dress and you will receive a 
helpful book, “Luncheon 

Salad Recipes,” by Mrs. 
Janet McKenzie Hill. It con- 
tains more than one a 
practical recipes for sala 
sauces, sandwiches, etc. 
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176 North Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The HULL Button 


Is Quality Insurance 


It is on each of our six trade-marked 
styles to protect you from imitations of 
and infringements upon our Detachable 
and Interchangeable Handles. 


HULL UMBRELLAS 


with all the Hull advantages — $1 up. 
Your dealer should give you your choice 
at the following prices: 

Handles Plain Fancy 


The Premier Hull . $r.00 $1.50 
The Royal Hull ~ a 2.00 
The Superior Hull . 2.00 2.50 
The Imperial Hull . 2.50 3.50 
The Sterling Hull . 3.50 5.00 
The Peerless Hull . 5.00 7.50 


If your dealer has not a HULL, we will, 
on request, advise you of a dealer near 
you, or supply you direct. 


Hull Brothers Umbrella Co. ,Toledo,Ohio 








4 “INVISIBLE —_] 
*". HAIR NETS| 
a 7 ¥ Are Stronger 


oN yet’ filmy asa spider’s web 


Maximum wearing quality; match 
ail shadés of’ hair. and--comply 
~~ with “every .demarid of * fashion. 
The firm, durable*meshes ot Carmen Hair\nets are 
woven ot special quality silk, dowble extra twisted. 
Made in two popular styles, with knotted 
ends— with elastic cord. Made i in France. K 


Sold at Popular Prices by bab Seg! \ | 

Good Merchants Everywhere- ~~ & Pee 

Marshall Field & Company.~):\.}} 
Wholesale Distributors Chicago — 2 ie 


















I trust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A hig 








bargain. Remit §2intendaysorsell3 andGet Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 

Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9, 22 Quincy 8t., Chicago 
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HOW I ROSE WITH 
MY HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


One day, when better acquainted with some 
of the secretaries at the university, I asked 
one of them how to prepare spaghetti. 

“I depend upon my cook book,”’ she replied. 

Cook book! That was what I had been 
needing all these weeks. I went downtown at 
luncheon-time and bought one that Jack that 
night pronounced good from a chemical stand- 
point and later for other reasons. If ever 
book was studied that was! What a joy each 
day to find the cooking become easier. I grew 
to love cooking, and to this day I love to pre- 
pare a meal. 

In January I changed to a position with a 
professor who paid twenty-five dollars a month 
for work during the forenoon hours, or from 
nine to one. He was managing editor of a 
not too technical magazine, and most of the 
work was wonderfully interesting. With the 
afternoon free I took up study in literature 
and composition under one of the teachers in 
the university. In March Jack had results to 
be published. Like many scientific men he had 
paid slight attention to literary form and knew 
little about putting his results into shape. So 
the problem faced me: “ Put into form subject- 
matter that you know nothing about.” I shall 
never forget how Jack and I worked over that 
article. It was his first test since he had been 
made a Fellow, and we felt we must make 
good. When the article was ready the pro- 
fessor appointed an evening to go over it with 
Jack. I could hardly wait till he got home. 
When I heard his step I rushed to the door and 
breathed: ‘‘What did he say, Jack?”? And he, 
not realizing my anxiety, and thinking I would 
see the twinkle in his eye, replied: ‘“‘He says 
it is no good at all, that he is disappointed in 
me.” But I had not seen the twinkle. I burst 
out crying and could not stop, even though 
Jack immediately began telling me the pro- 
fessor thought the article all right and that it 
would soon appear in the journal. Dear old 
Jack! He reproaches himself yet for his 
unintentional cruelty that day. 


N THE spring Jack was reappointed a Fellow 

for the coming year. It was gratifying to 
have his worth thus recognized, and oh, that 
five hundred dollars! It was like bread to the 
hungry. 

As summer approached an acquaintance 
told me of a little cottage in the near-by 
mountains that we could rent unfurnished for 
the entire summer for twenty-five dollars. My 
winter had been pretty full, and Jack, a most 
indefatigable worker, had found his more than 
full; we were ready for rest and so took the 
cottage. Through Jack’s ingenuity we fur- 
nished one of the upstairs rooms in rustic com- 
fort, renting it for a dollar and twenty-five 
cents a week, thus almost clearing our rent. 
‘‘The Hornets’ Nest,” as we called the cottage, 
from the soft, gray sphere the hornets had 
swung from the second story, was a sweet, 
Heaven-sent rest. We wound through wild 
mountain ways up to where the broad views 
are, rambled through the pleasant valleys and 
learned the habits and haunts of many before 
unknown birds. 

As I look back I know that the outdoor, 
mentally inactive life of that summer was, in 
a different sense, as much needed for the ful- 
filling of our purpose as the work of the winter. 
By October we were strong and sturdy, walk- 
ing from ten to seventeen miles a day, and had 
been refreshed, body and spirit, for the winter 
before us. All went very smoothly that year. 
Cooking each day was becoming more and 
more easy, the work as secretary was mostly 
interesting, Jack had got off the German and 
French necessary for his degree and was daily 
growing in his chosen science. At springtime 
two positions were open to him: one as pro- 
fessor in a good college, paying seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, where he 
would have to teach two or three branches 
of science; another for half as much money as 
instructor in a State university, with three 
lectures a week on his own subject, supervision 
of laboratory work three times a week, and the 
remaining time for research; this latter Place 
would throw him in line for promotion in his 
own field of work. So he accepted it. 

In June he received his degree, and the work 
we had set out to do was accomplished. Look- 
ing back I feel only unutterable thankfulness 
that we were spared sickness and other calam- 
ities. For the following summer months our 
problem was solved by a Government position 
at seventy-five dollars a month. The training 
which made it possible for Jack to get this 
position he obtained the summer I worked in 
his home town; .in short, my forty-dollar 
position of two summers before was now yield- 
ing a return of seventy-five dollars a month. 


V E SPENT one year at the State univer- 


sity. That April our little girl came—a 
very scrap of Heaven!—and the following year 
Jack accepted a position with wonderful advan- 
tages for growth in hisown work. With the two 
thousand dollars a year he now gets fine prog- 
ress has been made in payments on our pretty 
little home, and last year we made it possible 
for one who longed for it to finish university 
work. By taking a commercial position Jack 
could make more than double his present 
salary; but the line of life must be cast from 
within, and ours does not seem in that direc- 
tion. Often it comes over me how wonderfully 
the years of struggle enriched our lives and 
home. When I see Jack happy in his work and 
know that it is recognized as good; when I look 
at the home that is fast becoming ours, or 
through its window, as I do now, and see my 
baby girl picking flowers in the sunshine; and 
when I think of the little one soon to come, I 
know that though the way was rough I would not 
have missed any single part of the experience. 


want to open it. 


Simple as ABC. And 


No twisting or forcing as 
top”’ jars. 





are made of GREEN glas 


protect contents. 


PRESERVE them, use the 


sell E-Z Seal Jars. 













Wheeling, 


A Touch Here 
Seals This Jar 


It stays sealed—absolutely air-tight—until you 
Another touch and it opens. 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jars 


Put up fruit and vegetables any way you like, but to 


Jar. They will keep indefinitely. 
If yours does not, let us know. 


Write for the free Book of Recipes. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
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with old style ‘‘screw- 


s—to exclude light and 


safe, sanitary E-Z Seal 
Most grocers 
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3 Remarkable Bargains 


DRESS 01116. Charm- 
ing tailor-made model 
of linene. Bias folds. 
Soutache trimmings. ° 

Spanish shield front. 
All linen shades. 
Combination colors. 
ice $2.10 


WAIST L008. Hand- 
some waist for 
Springand Summer. 
In white Voile. Em- 
broidered Bulgarian 
colors. Wash-proof. 
Reproduction of 
one of the most ex- 
pensive models now 
worn in New York. 
Price 95 cents. 


SKIRT A222. Styl- 
ish ready-to-slip-on 
heavy linene skirt. 
Bulgarian embroid- 
ery of delicateeffect. 
Long smart lines in 
. Wwogue this season. 
'» In white and tan. 
Price $1.10. bu 


Write now for Waist L008, 95c 
Monthly Style Book Skirt A222, $1.10 


SAMUEL ROSEFF 
1133 Broadway, Dept. F, New York City, N. Y. 













Dress 01116 
Only $2.10 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


“ARMS 


Pp 


HAM 


Sand PACON 


Red As a Cherry! 
Sweet As a Nut! 


Of tender porkers from Minnesota’s 

famous dairy region. Packed for your 

protection under Uncle Sam’s O. K. 

At your dealer’s or from us at following 

prices— Dairy Brand Hams 20c pound; 

Dairy Brand Bacon 30c pound; f.o.b. Austin. 
Send Draft or Money Order. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 




















10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. N’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satis- 
fied after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY 4.32%" 
pair of tires 
from anyone at any price until you receive 
our latest art catalogs illustrating every 
kind of bicycle, and have learned our sfe- 
cial prices and attractive new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free postpaid 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aalf usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-161, Chicago 








Rapid, Fireless Get My 1913 
Cooker SPECIAL 
| Sees Price Offer 


-—saves work, and all food 
tastes better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with purealuminum. 

Dust-proof, odorless. 
Writefor Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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Kee» Food in Germ Incubator 
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tions ever offered housewives. Do 







easi *S cleanable and sanitary. $31 up! 


ice. In many cases it 





Keep it in a Rhinelander One-Piece X-Y-NO Stone-Lined Refrigerator! 
N The lining of this refrigerator, made by a secret process out of X-Y-NO 


\ Stone, is one of the most sensational food, labor and ice saving inven- 
\ The X-¥-NO 


Sanitary! Everlasting! Economical! 


X-Y-NO Stone can never check, crack, break nor discolor. It 
has all the beauty of porcelain. It is everlasting—as tough as 
steel, yet little heavier than hardwood 
Shelves, ice tank, drip pan—everything slides out, making it 


Rhinelander circulation means a material saving of the 
uces ice bills one-third! No dead air 
spaces. No unrefrigerated food. No od 
moisture, no filth and an end of microbes. A value that is eegee 
ing housewives everywhere. You are protected by a swee 

antee. 10daysonapproval. Freight allowed. et out big, ibere flee. (24) 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 101 Kemp St., Rhinelander, Wis. 














n't fail to investigate it! 


Corners rounded. 






This book tells all. 
In writing, Seagee 
send your deal- 
er’s name. 





ors, no dampness and 
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GOLD DUST 


makes pot and pan 
spick and span 











Soap and muscle won't clean 


your pots and pans properly— 
thoroughly. 


Ordinary washing of cooking 
utensils passes over whole hidden 
nests of little wigglers—com- 
monly called germs. 


Gold Dust is a sanitary wash- 
ing powder that not only removes 
the visible dirt and grease, but 
digs deep after every trace of 
germ life—sterilizes pots, pans, 
pails and kettles —leaving them 
clean, wholesome, safe. 


Shake a little Gold Dust in 
your dish-water and see the start- 
ling results. 





Gold Dust is sold 
in 5c size and large 
packages. The 
large package 
means greater 
economy. 












**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 














When You Buy Safety Pins 
You will be sure to get the highest 
quality if you insist upon 


Stewart's 


“Duplex ” 


(with the protected head and coil) 

or any of these other well known brands: 

Stewart’s “ Helmet ’’ 

Stewart’s “ Guardian” 

Stewart’s “Standard” 

Stewart’s ‘‘ Daisy” 

Stewart’s “ Goldfinch” 

Send us the name and address of your 

local dry goods dealer and we will send 
sample card of seven safety pins free. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
125 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
































LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a ‘Tablespoonful 
Over a Rarebit before 
Serving! 

Used by all Chefs in Leading 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
because it’s Universally the 
Favorite Seasoning. 

A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, 


Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies and 


Rarebits. Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 











HOW I SAVED MY 
HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


year he was able to walk several blocks with- 
out fatigue and dizziness. Then the doctor 
advised the country for a few months, and we 
found a place for Jim where the board was 
reasonable. At the end of four months he felt 
so much better that he wished to come home. 
He could sleep now, and was well enough to 
start over again—in every way, he said. 


F COURSE any sort of newspaper work 

was out of the question, and, as Jim’s 
acquaintances were all newspaper people, they 
could not help him much to secure anything in 
other lines. Finally a chance turned up to go 
out on the road for a vacuum-cleaner concern. 
A small salary with commission was offered, 
and Jim took it for lack of something better. 
Vacuum cleaners had only recently been in- 
vented. People knew little about them and 
Jim found it hard to convince storekeepers of 
their merits. He expected this and so he was 
not much disappointed when he did little 
business the first trip. 

The second trip he met with but little more 
success, and I saw he was discouraged when he 
came: home. He talked of giving it up and 
going back to the only thing he knew, the 
newspaper. That night I could not sleep for 
thinking about things.. It was then, ’way in 
the night, that the thought came to me—that 
remark of my friend’s. As it flashed across my 
mind an idea came with it—an idea that caused 
me to sit up in bed, all desire for sleep gone. 

Jim was to be at home three weeks; then 
he was to make a trip to Chicago—the last 
trial the firm was going to give him. A certain 
amount of business was expected of him and it 
was up to him to make good. 

I sewed those three weeks as I had never 
sewed before, the idea constantly in mind. 
When they were up I had made eight of the 
most. attractive little girls’ dresses I could 
design, using well-chosen percales, with only the 
same material or a contrasting one for a trim- 
ming. Then I told Jim of the idea. He was 
to take the dresses with him on his trip and 
show them at different department stores. 

“It’s just a sort of test, Jim,” I told him. 
“‘T wish to know if there really is anything 
unusual about the frocks that I’ve been mak- 
ing for the girls. And if there is—well, don’t 
refuse any orders,” I concluded laughingly. 

Jim evidently thought I had taken leave of 
my senses. He declared that he was not 
deliberately going to help in making more work 
forme. But I had my way after a compromise. 
He agreed to do as I asked if I would get some 
one in the kitchen, and I promised to do this 
after we had found out about the dresses. 


Hé STARTED on the Chicago trip full of 
determination. It proved successful in 
every way. The firm was more than pleased 
with the amount of business he did, and he made 
good. Besides this, he brought back an order 
from a well-known Chicago house for ten dozen 
dresses from three of the samples in the differ- 
ent sizes. Ten dozen dresses! And I hadn’t 
even planned how I was going to fill any orders. 
I had Jim’s and my good ‘Mother’s considera- 
tion for me to combat, but I so earnestly urged 
them to help me that Jim consented to con- 
tinue showing the samples on the long trip he 
was soon to take. 

I kept my promise and found a competent 
woman to put in thekitchen. Mother managed 
the house and had most of the care of the 
children. A large basement storeroom was 
converted into a.sewing-room. I rented 
another machine and engaged a seamstress 
at a dollar and a half a day to help me; then 
we set about the task of filling that order. 
The material I bought at wholesale, selecting 
a plain color or a tiny check or astripe. I made 
all the patterns and did all the cutting. My 
helper proved a good one and we turned out 
the dresses faster than I had expected, making 
between us about four a day. It was not long 
before the last of the ten dozen was done and 
sent off to Chicago. 

The question of buttonholes had arisen, and 
I had been obliged to have them made outside 
by machine. Meantime Jim had gone about 
New York before he went away and had suc- 
ceeded in getting from several department 
stores orders for from four to six dozen dresses 
each. On top of this a letter came from the 
Chicago firm, inclosing a check for the first 
lot of goods and an order for twenty-four dozen 
more to be delivered in the shortest possible 
time. I had to have more help, and selected 
two young women from the many who answered 
my advertisement for experienced plain 
machine sewers. I then arranged to buy the 
machines I had rented and two new ones on the 
installment plan. I also bought a buttonhole 
machine, because I thought it was economy to 
do so. It was with much trepidation that I 
took these steps, for I was going at the under- 
taking blindly; but I was prepared to take the 
chance so far as it was within our means. 


UMEROUS orders came in from Jim, aver- 

aging from three to eight dozen each from 
stores in the larger cities. When he came back 
from the trip he found our workshop, for it was 
truly that now, with my long cutting table in 
the center and the five machines arranged as 
far apart as our small space permitted. 

He was earning enough to keep us now and 
we gave up the boarding-house. For the chil- 
dren’s sake we took alittle place on Long Island. 
Jim was becoming more and more interested 
in my work. He saw that I was intensely in 
earnest, and gave me his help and support. 
He had two firms to work for, I jokingly 
reminded him, and he proved an able salesman. 
In continuing to work for the vacuum-cleaner 
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O you want your skin 
to be soft, clear and 
beautiful? Then use 
Palmolive—the soap 

that cleanses, soothes and 
refreshes the tenderest skin 
because it contains palm and 
olive oils. perfectly blended by 
our scientific method. 

Long before the days of 
Cleopatra, palm and olive oils 
were the chief requisites of 
the toilet. 


Today they are made more 


for the scalp. 
Price, 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin and 
adds a delightful touch after the use of Palmolive Soap. 


Price, 50 cents. 


N. B.—If -you cannot get 
Palmolive Cream or Shampoo 
of. your local dealer, a_full- 
size package of either will be 
mailed on receipt of price. 













PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and healthy and is excellent 
It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and tractable. 


efficient by their combination 
in the beautiful green cake, 
called Palmolive, which -you 
can buy wherever soaps are 
sold. . : 


Nothing in Palmolive 
will irritate even a 
baby’s skin. It has a 
delicately faint Orien- 
tal odor. Try it for 
toilet and bath—15c the 
cake. It outsells all 
other high-grade toilet 
soaps. You will find the 
reason in the use of 
Palmolive. Send two 
2-cent stamps for sam- 
ple and free booklet, 
“The Easy Way to 
Beauty.”’ 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 

















Made by 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(287) 
oie *TIS A FEAT TO FIT FEET 
Make Your Living Room| | Ha — 
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: d Send us $2.10 and we will send you prepaid the 
three piece set illustrated, consisting of Scarf (18x54), Centre 
Piece (30 in.) and Pillow Top (18 x 26), or send us 75c. for any one 
piece. Each article is made of high quality pure Irish tan linen, 


SCALLOPS AND DESIGNS 
are attached as shown in the most effective blending of colors, and 
sufficient of proper colored D. M. C. floss, with needle, is included. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of price or send 10c for sample of 
Reis Foundation Letters and 1% yds. scalloping, and illustrated 
booklet of Reis Packages. RE/SLETTERS AND SCALLOPS 
can be had wherever embroidery materials are on sale, 








For sale at all art needlework counters. 





Address REIS FCUNDATIONS, 636 Broadway, N. Y. City 











For Your Boy Scouts 


You will be “=a Rese 
simply amazed 9 to 13%, $2.00 |g 
at the length Boys arTEs, 
: 2s es 
of time these ... seve awp 
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boys’ shoes will “MEN'S SIZES 
wear. Yet they © t010, $5.00 age 
aresoftand fit ; 


: OLIVE 

like a glove. TAN AND 
Material jis BLACK 

genuine Elk 
leather, tanned . 
by our secret BOY ScoUTS” 
process. Soles WEAR LIKE IRON 
are specially fastened, can’t pull off and will 
outwear two pairs of inferior shoes. - No lin- 
ings. Greatest boys’ shoes ever made. At last 
you have shoe economy for your boy. Prices 
include delivery. Sole Distributors of the Famous 
“‘Nurse’s Negligee’’ Seamless Comfort Shoe for $3.00. 

Write for Catalog—H—and Measure Slips 


Dalsimer—The Big Shoe Store—Philadelphia 








—built for the 
business of boyhood- 
once adjusted.always adjusted. 
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LOOK*" tte LGDP 
Blouse * Boys 


A GUARANTEED GARMENT 
Standard of quality- 
scientific sizes 

















The Man who put the 
EEs-in FEET 


Look for. This Trade-Mark 
Picture on the Label 
when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT= EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to be shaken into 
the shoes for Tender, Aching, Swollen 
Feet. The standard relief for the feet 
for a Quarter Century. 30,000 testimo- 
nials. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample 
FREE. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
































Buy as Experts Buy—and Where 














Shipped 
on 
Approval 


160 Handsome 
Rapids Furniture 





The best way to buy good furniture is direct from the factory—the best place to 
get it is at Grand Rapids, the world’s furniture centre. 
reign supreme— here styles and standards for furniture of class are fixed. 


QUALITY FURNITURE 


at factory prices, offers not merely a big economy but insures you the latest and best from the 
heart of the high class furniture industry,’, We 
have satisfied thousands of people of taste— 
and saved them money besides. We will furnish 
your home and your office complete—and anything may 
Same = be returned at our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 


THE 1913 BOOK OF QUALITY— 


e Pages for Wise Furniture Buyers, containing the Cream of Grand 
esigns, by parcel post for 25c—stamps or silver. 
you nothing, for we credit the 25c on your first order, or if you dcn’t want to keep this 
volume, we’ll send your quarter back.) 


Write us today for this guide to class and economy—buy as experts buy. 
° . (Fo ly Grand Rapids Furn. Mfg. Co. 
Quality Furniture Co. (07 @isity Building “Grand Rapids, 


Here design and quality 





(This really costs 
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HOW I SAVED MY 
HUSBAND 
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people his efforts to get business for them were 
in no way iessened by his exertions in getting 
business for us; on the contrary it was a means 
to gain our end and all the more reason why he 
should do the best he could for them and hold 
“y his position. 
SD (772: I had kept books from the first and knew 
: —~ just what each dress cost to manufacture; in 
and ridesmaids spite of the fact that it cost us fully sixty per 
: cent. more than it should I more than cleared 
expenses. Before leaving the boarding-house 
a place to work had to be provided, and we 

















The most charming gift 


for the sweet girl graduate _ took a loft on a three-year lease, thereby gain- 
or that the bride can give her ing a slight decrease in the rent. For the first 
bridesmaids —is a W. & H. Locket. few months in this new place we managed to 
W. & H. Lockets have a sentimental value that meet expenses and that was about all. _My aim 
make them prized above any other remembrance. was to make a good-looking dress costing from 
n aiter years they recall pleasant memoriesof the 
omg They are valued not only for association, one to two dollars. I saw nO a why a 
nut for their beauty and quality if dress made of cheap material, but the right 


sort of material, should not have good style. 


is ST 2 
W r H The Chicago firm had success in selling our | perte (2° |, iS 


goods and we had been in our new quarters f J 
CCOVOM VW TOT Ove’ 


only six months when they made us a proposi- 

tion: they offered usa certain amount each year 

qaslisanin, sia iaitcamiaibiia meats ch and a guaranteed amount of business if we ; * <g 
S ° letyor Charin- x} te F 

ing designs, fashionable and old-fashioned. Each would sell to them exclusively. That offer was ' ey 


locket contains the little W. & H. Co. heart trade- the greatest encouragement we could ask. It 
mark for which you should look, on inside of case. 














proved that we had a garment that was desir- 
pes yous Resrsies od stiows you No. 6117. able, and we refused the offer. Jim continued 
Mima. to send in orders from all parts of the country 
Write. for . interesting . booklet, when on his trips, and more help was needed. 
“What's What In Lockets,” a As fast as the ae was roe it was sorted, 
guide to correc wearing 7 i, 
: / ¢ N put into dozen lots, packed and sent away. I 
ig og tae ‘ten did all the cutting of the goods until even that 
if you mention the grew beyond me and a cutter was needed. 
name of your dealer. 
Wightman & Hough Co. HE best luck that came to us about this ae? ” free fro 
23 Beverly St. pated begeng Tom paleo air ok te from ATUEC 
3 Providence, R.I. our samples to a firm making a specialty o Wy * 2 setant ; 
5 There's a heart in children’s clothes. They were immediately oft, glistening, luxurious. 
- every locket. attracted by them and gave Jim an order. aes we ee 
Not more than two weeks after it was filled ! IN DISTINCTIVE 4-PAIR BOXES 
they wrote saying they hadn’t a dress left and : 
4 ordered one hundred dozen, the largest order : All colors and weights 
5 4 we had yet received. This order really marked j : ; 5 
5 Look for this mark inside. the beginning of our rapid igi The firm : Men 8 Women s 
gave us advertising in a large degree, featured ! : - 
H i our goods, and thus attracted the attention of 7 50c., 75c., $1.99 Pair 75c.,$1-00, $1.50, $2.00 Pair 
The Joy of Housekeeping other large stores tO Us on Y 
————— — a ur usiness grew steadily. . : OOK G 8 
Housekeeping becomes a joy when the more help and each week we gained in profit, jj At good Haberdashers, Dry Good 
hard work of cleaning, dusting and polish- for every day I learned new ways and means Y and Department Stores 
F hardwood floc . d ae “ith to cut down expenses. We were now making Yj. 
joo oS ae = ee Swey Whe. enough out of the ‘‘shop”’ to keep the family UY “Made in America” by the 
This is the mission of the comfortably, and Jim gave up his position with Yy 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS, 222 Broadway, Milwaukee 


the vacuum people. He then sent for his 
nephew out in Michigan and started him out UY, ses yy Gy 
“ e ar oO selling our goods. Jim himself took the man- Z Ch atbbdrididdd LZ 
. agement of the business, as the designing and 
Polish making of the patterns had become about all 
I could handle. He was already so familiar 
ookdine mika Gane _ with my ideas that there was little for him to 
and puts an end to get- learn. In the actual business part of it he 
ting down on the hands showed the man’s superiority, and the business 
and knees. A hard, dry, soon began to increase beyond our greatest 
durable lustre without hard expectations. 
rubbing. Each year found _ ae cramped for room, 
° and again we were obliged to move. This time 
Sold on Trial we took three floors of an old building. We 
$1.50 peal dealer’s, and were able now to buy different kinds of machin- 
pre Pe gordi Bang ery which we needed, cutting machines that 
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deli cut material for several dozen dresses at a | girlsof good health great opportunities tomake 
elighted. bs . A : ay fi I elves and lo good to others 
Cha: 3 Chemical time, feather-stitching machines, and many r aver poh men pea aes wane geet soothe . 
a emica other labor-saving devices. Jim took hold . BRS OEn Ree a On naa Aeeeeesy aw ea 
Cc a * r such that you can become useful both to 
sIOR om pany> with a zest. It was something of our own and 1 doctor and patient even before the course is 
~ 1415 Carroll Ave. 4 he intended to keep it so. He developed keen Pi finished and thus earn money as you go along. 
TS CHICAGO p insight and proved a shrewd and careful man- ii This school has been established 17 years. 
RON : 4 ager, and our business grew to such an extent Fy It is affiliated with a hospital; it was selectec 
i a a * - 4 10 yes " > we red i y by Clara Barton as her favorite school and is 
will receipt of pr j that in only two years more we moved into r ] ite s 
. ; fie Se m factory. What a triumph that seemed a conducted along philanthropic lines. Thou- 
lin- p hers ig ail > ace td a A I on a sands of physicians and ministers will vouch 
last dealer’s, to ae _ ree ! ware i - A for us. Weare especially interested in women 
— Shortly after tha had to undergo a serious W: f e who may give a little time to church or 
= 4 operation, and Jim’s troubles began in trying aterproo Sheeting Af settlement work, and have a special proposi- 
nous . different people to fill my place. He was in ly; tion for them, Write to us today for our 
00. despair one night when he came to the hospital illustrated book and other literature. 
where I was convalescing. ‘I wonder if you Philadelphia School 
shia realize, little woman, that all of the wonderful For Nurses 
business we have built up revolves around you, 2208 Ch P 
that you really have been the business.’”’ He Philadchahin t. 
was always praising me, and I couldn’t believe a a Tees 
it was all true until I was able to go back and Se 
e found a designer attempting to convince Jim 
of her ideas of ruffles and tucks. = 
No more backache, head- To find some one capable of relieving me of 
k ache or tired feet. No constant care at the factory and at the same | 
more walking to and from time willing and able to carry out our ideas We make and sell every baby need from 29 
a hot stove. -No fuss or has been an obstacle only recently removed. birth to3 years. Complete Outfits a spe- Have you 
bother. Ironing drudgery is 2 cialty. Lowest prices. Goods delivered personally sent to-us 
hi f tk rage free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. or a sample bottle of this ex- 
yy pry ~ Me — pati oe E ARE now one of the largest manufac- quisite perfume—Queen Alexan- 
~d ar i waters oF the turers of girls’ dresses. We are incor- dra’s favorite? Sample costs 20 cents 
e > =3 > oo > r = 
° Imperial tee, oan Se ees ‘ PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Our factory is ou own, clean, perfec yen- ‘ a 
a S If H ti tilated, and has the most sanitary conditions. 57 West 39th Street, New York City A HOUBIGANT PERFUME = 
t eli-riea Ing We have all the latest improved machinery and 
)- " Fl | a rest-room for the two hundred and fifty girls ae ‘ 
{ i 100 Invitations, Anno! -ments $3.00 
e at Iron) J | employed. Recently we added a dining-room Of cronciopaioenh Fanesean: | LROWMART INN A>ipgdon Square 
It generates its § where they may buy at a nominal cost a simple VEET bestquality, correct forms, monogram HOTEL FOR WOMEN 
4 nerates Ss \ isk sno lu -heon W e sup yl , dresses to y/ = stationery, engraved plate and 100 4 % 
own heat inside nourishing anc ‘ x supply Coe callingcards $1, Birth announcements 25c perdoz, Write for $1.00 per day—weekly $4.50 and $5.50, including 
from gasoline department stores throughout the country, and samples desired. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. breakfast and dinner. Send for Booklet. 





the Chicago firm—the one that gave us our first 
order—and the firm in Boston are our most 


} or denatured 
alcohol at a §f a: . ; ; Teually Guaranteed 
ia ag es eae fia ie diy, | bebe encase lt 

cost of only ff extensive customers. Our profits for the last ( ( Legally 





soins 4 year were almost twenty thousand dollars. 
_ son hab sa . 1 cent for 5 year a y 
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oe . This much we have done in just eight years. * 28) 

ay It vane te “marae ypdatmence oak one Jim and Mother feel that, now it is possible, 7 ~N 
ae powed ey sta I should give up all active part in the business. - => 
wer od ag ak vad ractically everlasting To please them I have tried, but I can’t do it a == 
Low Sire Money back guarantee. Insist altogether. D’ve put my whole heart into a Ug ae 
par Aa csamlents Tncmatial ¥ working out the idea, and I don t want to feel 

8 » Writ . ig a, nae eae, Han that it can go on without me; Jim is thoroughly pom Pabirgemerggg x — re E 
10 Days toon batiiée ond our i0-Day wrapped up in the business and I want to be Ne genuine, pertec , a 
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° ° due to importing direct from the Diamond 
This Low Price Cutters TO YOU; to the enormous volume 
of our business reaching every community, making a small profit suf- 
ficient; to low mail-expenses, NO losses! Every diamond guaranteed 














i : : . 218A We Send ¥ Diamond You Wish to Examine to yourowncity,express 
Tri Trial Offer. there helping. Part of the time I spend there 14K SOLITAIRE RINGS allawer doe gpm Foes cost to youor obligating you to purchase. No pay- 14K MEN’S SOLITAIRES 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co and the rest I give to the new home we have with ment in advance required. SEE (at our expense) before you decide to buy! , x n1$23 00 
Dent. 16. Herssioen St. and Conter Ave..Chiceae just completed. - me Ye Carat Diamond $12.00 We Legally GUARANTEE to Refund the Full Price IN CASH, less 10%, i a eet 
Pe Se Fre ae 7 so f While the material success is very gratifying /, Carat Diamond $21.25 any time within 2 years; and allow you the full price, im exchange at any 3 {eet 7-4 
the fact that my husband has been brought to Carat Diamond $48.75 time! We certify in writing the carat weight, quality and value of every 44" . 


. ri - F 2 indi wx ee ~ti ainct 1 Carat Diamond $103.00 
P , : /, Carat Diamond $71.25 diamond! Our legally binding written Guarantee is protection against ate 
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i i i : - 4 : 104-Page De Luxe BASCH DIAMO ‘o ? 6color/ a worth framing), thousandsof illustra- 

re ee ee ae brought Us ery: one and developed the best tions: Diamond, Platinum, Gold and Silver Jewelry in the latest fashions; Watches, Silverware, Cut Glass, etc. This 

GORDON MEG. CO thatisin him, has been my greatest recompense. beautiful,costly book (Free) tells you howtoj udgediamond-values; howto buy diamonds intelligently .Write NOW! 


“404 Madison Street Toledo,Ohio L. BASCH & CO., Diamond Importers, Dept. A218, S. State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a Pierce-Spence Hot Water Boiler. 







All houses present different 
heating problems—some difh- 
cult. Butno house is beyond 
the heating possibilities of 


Pierce 


There is a size and type of Pierce Boiler 
built to meet every heating condition. 
Among them is one that will bring to your 
house—the one you have or the one you 
intend to build—all the heat you need in 
any weather. Your steamfitter can select 
just the boiler for you from the Pierce line. 
See him. But first send for, and read 


Our free Primer on Heat 
It reduces the heating question to its 
simplest terms and will enable you to talk 
with him intelligently. 













PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


Show Rooms in all 
Principal Cities 


246 James Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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aerated ice-cream. 

The cream has been tossed and lifted 
in the LIGHTNING Freezer till it 
is one-third greater in bulk. That 
is what makes it light, fluffy, velvety 
and deliciously superior. The 


LIGH ENING 


makes thoroughly aerated ice-cream. It is 
the Famous Wheel Dasher and Automatic 
Twin Scrapers (found in no other freezer) that 
make the ice-cream so wonderfully good. 
Saves ice, salt, time. 
Sey Easy to run. Look for 

LIGHTNING on freezer 
at your dealer’s. 


TEN a TET 











Write for free booklet 
containing freezer in- 
structionsand Mrs.Sarah 
Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards,etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG.CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Way 


of -housekeeping 
saves time forthe * 
housewife, stops “™# 
back-bending and “#4 
keeps her off her 
knees; all this without 
the muss, stains and ex- 
pense of oils and polishes. 


ABSORBO 


is the best and most 
complete line of dustless 
dusters. There is a cloth, 
mop, brush or duster for 
every use, in a variety of 
sizes and prices. 

end a t 
i fitod uf Free Book 
—a postal brings it—telling 
how to keep your whole house 
clean at 5 cents a week, all 
needed dusters included; also 


why Absorbo Dusters are the ones 
you should insist upon having. 


Drop that postal TODAY 
Chicago 
Feather 
Duster Co. 

762 Mather St. 
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THE SECOND WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


anything he had decided to do if it interfered 
with anyone’s else pleasure. Without realizing 
it they have taken Dick for their King Arthur, 
and are following his sunny, cheerful example. 

It is a relief, decidedly. It has been hard to 
teach them not to dawdle over their lessons. 
They held their books in their hands for two 
hours, when twenty minutes’ concentrated 
attention would have sufficed to do their work. 
All along they have had a poor record in school. 
Dick and I have helped them with their lessons 
and I think they are really learning how to 
study. Of course the vacation has come now, 
but Dick or I work with them an hour each 
morning; it is necessary, for they are behind 
their friends in school. They eat just what 
Dick does, and ‘‘Fletcherize” as he does, and 
the dear fellow is very attentive to his diet on 
their account. I do want their unwholesome 
complexions to change. 

It is so sweet to think I have won them. 
Dick always calls me ‘Little Mother,” and 
sometimes the twins do, too, and Tessie, and 
Molly. I can see now that I have won my 
older daughter, and Theresa (so far as I have 
won Theresa), because of this unpleasant out- 
side social atmosphere which has kept me from 
some of my husband’s friends. I believe I 
noticed it first at the time of Molly’s graduation, 
when Mrs. Clayton refused to meet me. Ah, 
me! I know too well what it means. ‘‘Unto 
the third and fourth generation,” and yet, 
surely my father’s sins have been partly expi- 
ated by my mother and by me. My poor 
mother gave up nearly all the money she had, 
and supported Dick and me till she died, a 
broken woman. That was vicarious suffering 
indeed! And since I have been eighteen I have 
supported us till Dick was on his feet. It was 
my hope that Dick need never know the stain 
on the family name. He has been carefully 
brought up, and I must believe that his training 
has counteracted any weakness in his blood. 
But I cannot believe there ever has been a 
weakness in my good, big “‘little brother.” 


UT to go back to Molly and Theresa: I 

think Theresa must have known that some of 
Hubert’s friends have decided not to recognize 
me, and dear Molly found it out. Perhaps it 
was the day when Mrs. Clayton’s nurse drew 
little Minnie Clayton away from my Tessie. 
They must not play together. It was then 
that Molly showed her loyalty to me, calling 
me ‘‘ Mother,” and saying that she would not 
go abroad. It was little enough I cared at the 
moment for the attitude of the few women who 
are visiting my father’s sins on my head. I was 
so happy that it seemed to me that since my 
own family loved me, were at one with me, 
nothing else mattered. 

And for a time nothing did matter; the boys 
were angels, Theresa relaxed slightly her dis- 
approving attitude toward Dick when she saw 
what a good influence he had on the children, 
and Molly was all sweetness and helpfulness. 
Dick did some necessary work with her too. 
He agrees with me that she is overfond of a 
sedentary life, and he has dragged her away 
from her books to play tennis with him and to 
go for long walks. He has taught her to row, 
and he is going to teach her to ride. Theresa 
disapproves, of course, but neither Hubert nor 
I like Theresa’s attempt to force a cloistered 
attitude upon Molly. It is sensible and normal 
for her to have masculine companionships, and 
she feels toward Dick, I am sure, just as if he 
were one of the twins grown up. He treated 
her first like a little girl, but he has changed 
there, for the reason, I suppose, that Molly is 
rather touchy about being considered a child. 

It was all so perfect, and Hubert was happier 
than ever. He had especially grown to like 
that hour in the library with all the family to- 
gether. He says that the children seem sud- 
denly so much more companionable than they 
were. Thedearmole! HowthankfulIamthat 
I could do that, that I have really brought him 
and his children together. But now it seems as 
if everything were going to change. 


UBERT has lived here ever since Molly 

was ababy. All the children’s friends are 
here; they would hate to go to another place, 
and yet Hubert talks of moving. It is a relief 
to write it all down, for I cannot tell Hubert 
exactly how I feel about the matter. He says 
he will not live in a community where his 
family could be treated as I and my brother 
were treated the other night. 

It was at the Country Club. Of course 
Hubert is a member, and all of the people be- 
long who have called on me; so do those who 
have, alas, not called. I really rather shrink 
from going there to dine or to any evening 
entertainment, because Mrs. Clayton and her 
following are always there. Hubert was aware, 
of course, of her attitude, but he did not know 
it was shared by any one else. He resented it, 
but he explained it on the ground that she was 
a very undisciplined woman and slow to give 
up a grudge. He seemed to think the Country 
Club was large enough for both of us. That is 
a typical masculine attitude. He could really 
go to the Club and forget that Mrs. Clayton 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
































Women 
who must work 


face the necessity of making farmers of them- 
selves or of taking up work in the city in 
competition with the thousands of women 
there on a near-starvation income. The 
greatest opportunity for any woman to earn 
a comfortable living and support others of 
her family lies in the suburbs and on the 
farm. The successful experiences of the 
hundreds of women who are today making 
a good living from the land prove this. 


The following true stories of how country 
women are succeeding give the plans, the 
methods, and the possibilities which he be- 
fore the resourceful woman tn the country. 


A Woman’s Farming 


In Eastern Pennsylvania there lies one of the most fertile farms ina prosper- 
ous section which has for many years been owned and operated by an ener- 
getic woman who was left a widow with several small childrenand scant funds. 
She turned her abilities as a manager to immediate use by renting a farm and 
hiring a good farmer and his wife to operate the place. She devoted her- 
self wholly to planning the farm crops, to seeking profitable markets, to the 
careful purchase of supplies, to keeping the accounts, a detail which is so often 
neglected by men who are spending most of their time at hard labor in the 
fields. Her woman’s instinct of economy found a congenial and profitable 
use here, with the result that she has reared a family of boys, has educated them 
well, and now owns a large and fertile farm free of incumbrance. 


A Successful Dairywoman 


In Wisconsin, the widow of a dairyman in moderate circumstances found 
herself facing the alternative of selling the stock and land at a sacrifice, or 
organizing the place and continuing its operation under her own management. 
This she did, and by study and close application has come to be one of the 
authorities of the state on dairy farming, to the end that she is in demand 
as a speaker before farmers’ institutes and women’s gatherings of various 
sorts in her own and other states. 


A Poultrywoman 


A Massachusetts woman was left without support for herself, her mother 
and an invalid sister, and obliged to find a place to invest her small savings 
in a way to support a family of four. ‘Taking a few acres in the suburbs, 
near a manufacturing town, she began poultry keeping without special training 
orexperience. While beginning modestly and learning as her business grew, 
she has expanded her operations until she controls a prosperous plant that 
returns an income which supports her family in comfort and independence. 


A Woman Gardener 


A New Jersey woman is making a success of a flower farm, securing special 
profit from acres of Asters and other flowers which find a ready sale in 
the large cities. She has a place that is both congenial and profitable, and 
offers no problems which a woman can not successfully solve. 


A Woman Bee-Keeper 


In a small Eastern town there is a large commercial apiary which is the 
outgrowth of a single hive of bees which a young woman of limited means 
chanced to place in her backyard. From this small beginning she has devel- 
oped an industry and a technical knowledge of bee-keeping which give 
her both independence and a regular and substantial income. 


These, and many others, are true stories of the accomplishments 
of women on the land, told in detail and without exaggeration, in 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Without exception these women have gained their knowledge of 
farming from their own study and experiences. They find in 
this weekly the personal stories and scientific discussions which 
enable them to keep their methods up-to-date. Every issue of 
this publication contains the intimate history of some enterprise 
which offers immediately helpful suggestions to any woman who 
is obliged to earn her own living. The present-day opportunities 
in farming are more favorable for energetic women today than ever 
before; and the chances to gain independent and permanent 
support greatly exceed the opportunities in the city. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


A publication that presents agriculture and country life in the terms 
of personal experiences. 


$1.50 the year — 5 cents the copy at your newsdealers. 


THE Curtis PusLisHinc CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1913 
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THE SECOND WIFE 
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~ was there unless she was planted securely 

\ before his eyes, which of course she never was. 
No Cotton But women are not like that. I should feel and 

‘ see Mrs. Clayton if she were in another room, 

in BARBOUR’S 

It is ALL Linen 


and I am sure she must have felt that way 
about me too. 

BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD has 

been recognized as the standard, the 

world over, for 129 years. Insist 
upon getting the genuine BARBOUR’S. 
Avoid substitutes and cotton imita- 
tions marked ‘Linen Finish.” H 


, -=BARBOURS~< 


f F.D-A 
f CROCHET “THREAD | 








S° I WAS not inwardly very enthusiastic 
when Molly begged to go to the dance at 
the Club last night. She had never been at a 
real grown-up dance, though girls younger than 
she do go to the Club with their parents. It’s 
really an informal, family sort of place—or 
was, till I introduced discord by being my 
father’s daughter. Theresa had always for- 
bidden Molly to go, but now when she appealed 
to Hubert and me I left it to him. 

“Dick hasn’t danced for a year,”’ said Molly, 
‘with her pretty pout, ‘and it would be such 
fun to bring him there and introduce him to 
the girls. Lots of them have never seen a 
person who has been a real cowboy.” 

Dick looked eager, too, and that settled it. 
Mrs. Clayton must not be allowed to spoil any 
one’s pleasure but mine; so I added my vote. 

We dined there, and I was relieved to find that 
Mrs. Clayton was not present. After dinner 
we sat on the long veranda, where we formed 
various groups and talked. Molly took charge 


This Cotton Stays Clean 


Untouched and Aseptic 


It is vital that Absorbent be kept 
free from germs. 

In the making it passes through 21 
processes. It is repeatedly sterilized, 
then tightly sealed. 

But what good does that do if you 
handle it afterward? Every touch 
means contamination. 

B & B Cotton comes in this Handy 
Package. The roll is never taken out. 


Cut off only what is needed. The 


(mported Irish) 


rest stays wrapped — untouched and 
protected — just as it came from our 
laboratory. 


It’s a perfect Cotton—soft, springy, 
long-fibred, absorbent. 


And it remains clean and aseptic, 
down to the last bit, as no other pack- 
age Cotton does. 


If you seek a germ-free Cotton, 
insist on this Handy Package, on the 
B&B. That's the way to get it. 


|) Theideal thread for crocheting. Works |} 
; easily and produces exquisite effects. | 
}} Long wearing, fine finish, strong and 
i, uniform—of the same superb quality 
'. as the other BARBOUR’S LINEN 
THREADS, whose reputation for 
excellence is international. 
Get the best—it pays. That’s why youshould 
ALWAYS use BARBOUR’S THREADS. 


They areonsale wherever 
quality is recognized. 








Ask your dealer for 
BARBOUR’S. If 
he hasn’t it—he’ll 
get it for you. 








of Dick and introduced him to the young peo- 
ple he had not already met. There wasa pretty 
girl of about his own age there, a Miss Rout- 


All sizes—from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


ledge, whom I met. I knew she was a stranger, 
and simply assumed she was visiting some one. 
She was obviously interested in Dick, as indeed 
all the young people were. I believe it was on 
his account that the dancing began a little 
earlier than usual. 

It was at the close of the third dance which 
Miss Routledge had with Dick. They had just 
come from the dining-room, which was used for 
the dancing, and were walking across the ve- 
randa, when they almost ran into Mrs. Clayton, 
who had just arrived with her husband. 

“Oh, Auntie,” said Miss Routledge, all 
pretty and glowing with the dancing, “‘I want 
to introduce to you Mr. Blake, who of 

Mrs. Clayton interrupted her with a gasp 
that was almost a scream. 

“Kinsley Blake!” she cried, staring at Dick, 
and indeed he does look like my father. ‘‘ How 
dare Kinsley Blake’s son dance with my niece!”’ 

There must have been ten people to hear her. 
Miss Routledge grew pale and looked frightened. 

Dick drew himself up and threw back his 
head. Then he bowed to Miss Routledge and 
withdrew to my side. 

Hubert said in a very clear, slow voice: 
“Mrs. Clayton, you owe my brother and my 
wife an apology. Unless it is forthcoming I 
cannot remember my long friendship with you, 
nor shall I remain a member of this club.” 


Trade Mark 










Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 

For absorbing discharges 

For covering salves and poultices 
For applying antiseptics 

For absorbing perspiration 

For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 

For filtering baby’s milk 

For corking milk bottles 

For straining liquids, etc. 


ALWAYS Look for 
this Trade Mar, 





Handy Package 


Absorbent 
Cotton 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





‘i Jerky, Dragging 


Garters 
Injure Every Child 


Why tolerate them when 
you can get a kind that 
are so easy your child 
won't know it has hose 
supporters on? 


The WILSON 


is made with Cord that runs 

through Slides. They never 

jerk or drag. Shoulder style 

shown slips over the head— 

nothing to unfasten. Mothers 

are enthusiastic. Physicians 
approve them. 


For Girls and Boys 2 to 14 
years, shoulder style or pin- 
| to-waist style, black or white 
web, 25 Cents. Give age. 


} For Women and Misses, belt 
or pin-on, with cord and 
slides, 25 Cents: Women’s 
shoulder style, like shown on 
little girl, extra easy, a boon 
for Maternity wear, 50 Cents. 
At dealer’s, or we mail postpaid 
atpricesgiven. Trythemaweek, 
§ thenifnotpleased, returnthem— 
we'll refund your money. 
A. M. WILSON Co. 
101 Main 8t., Cherokee, Iowa 






































Make Dress Fit- 
ting a Pleasure 
and Satisfaction 
by using an 


AUTOMATIC 
Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 
YY a twist of the wrist the Three 
Little Wheels at the top of the 
Form AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUST it to the shape, style or size 


desired. We Guarantee to Refund your Money 
if you can’t adjust the ACME to your figure. 


Write now for Catalogand price list showing 
allstylesandsizesofAC ME DRESS FORMS. 
ELLANAM ADJUSTABLE 
DRESS FORM CO. 

Suite 638, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Suite 738, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


Individuality in wearing apparel for Babies 
and for Children up to 14 years can 
secured by sending for a copy of my 


62-Page Summer Catalog 







Hear- 
It- 
Snap 





E ALL went to the dressing-rooms for our 
wraps. On the way out ever so many 
people came up and showed their sympathy in 
various fashions. As they escorted us to the 
car one woman said to me: “If your husband 
resigns, Mrs. Garrett, a good many others will, 
and we shall have two country clubs in this 
place. Hubert Garrett and you are worth it.” 
Others assured us that Mrs. Clayton would 
certainly apologize, and that we must remem- 
ber that she was a very nervous and eccentric 
person. But nothing could make the scene 
anythingg@ut painful. What canI do? The 
children would be heartbroken if we left this 
place; and Hubert, too, would be slow to ac- 


Ball and Socket Fastener 


universally used on waists, dresses, petticoats, 
lapels of coats, etc. It holds until unfastened, 
won't tear away, lies flat. Two dozen for 25 cents. 
Ask your dealer for them. Send for circular. 
Look for the trade-mark. 
United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at: Chicago, Ill.,237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 







HEAR IT SNAP 

















Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 














It illustrates and describes distinctive ps iy — a — o—_ — 
: - esi with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
TWIN custom himself to new surroundings. Ido not Oe are tunes, “Wonk Ankle tom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. Out- 
nic SUCTION like to bring all this upon the people I love. and Fat-Baby Ghose s specialty. pt enced etre -” nes as et 
° ¢ My outfit o ong or short patterns, tu 8 e. an uan' rs) ' alt Section 
a 0 CLEANER It cannot but mean discontent. It will draw illustrated directions, enly 2c. Send To-Day. ‘fh a v 


us as a family nearer, I suppose, but I do not 
want those I love to pay any price for me. 

Molly clung to me. She doesn’t understand. 
She talked in a romantic way about “the 
mystery,” but she said she thought Father was 
right not to stay in a club or a town where they 
could be so unkind to Mother and to Mother’s 
brother. When we got home she went upstairs 
at once—I think to speak to Theresa. Hubert 
looked at Dick’s tense face and left us. And 
then I had to tell the sad story of our disgrace 
to my brother. He had to learn of that night- 
mare of an ancestry that I had hoped he need 
not know. I spared him nothing, and he took 
it like the man he is. He said it explained 
certain things in himself that he had had to 
struggle against, and that he could fight more 
easily now because he knew the reasons. 

“The fight is worth it,” he said bravely, 
“tand I’ll have fifty years in which to redeem 
the Blake name.” 

Yes, I’m proud of my brother. I think that, 
in a long life of unselfish and conscious effort 
to pay for Father’s wrongs, he will indeed wipe 
out our disgrace. He went into the garden 
alone, and presently I saw Molly going out 
after him. Hubert came in to me, and for one 
moment I was tempted to cry on his shoulder 
and let him see how childish I really am. How 
I longed to have him take me in his arms as if I 
were Tessie. But he put his arm about me as 
his brave wife, and not as a terrified child. So 
I think, whatever the outcome is, I must go on 
seeming brave and dependable. 


CONCLUDED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Another of the celebrated Santo Vacuum Cieaners 


TESTED &4 APPROVED 
AQRE THAN 40.000 IN OPERATION 


Rive bes of machi i * meet every 
le requirement and to fit every purse 
were FOR SaltO BOOKLET ON DUSTLESS 
HOMES AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
at rtp 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 

















A voyage on a sun-kissed sea 
And just what you would have it be! 


$325—South Sea Isles—$325 


Round tour of the Pacific—Hawaii, Samoa, Rarotonga 
and Tahiti, visiting also Australia and New Zealand. 
A selene tour of two months—22 days at ports. 
Splendid steamers of SYDNEY SHORT LINE, 
sailing from San Francisco every two weeks. 
$110 HONOLULU and back. Send for folder. 
OCEANIC 8.8.00., 673 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
"000 S Our Factory Price $ 820 
tomers in U.S. and foreign ( For This Fine Rocker =—_= 
Ss 


6 You Snap it Countries. Velox Prints, smaller : 
Shipped direct to you. Guaranteed 


than Brownie No.2,3c. Don’t send 
money with your order, Nocharge for to please or money back. Of Quar- 
tered Oak. Ht. 35 in., wid. 31 in., 


failures. Free, Booklet 4ids to Ama- 
teurs—a complete course in Photography. depth 21 in. Marokene leather 
joe’s Kodak Korner, 300 cushion. Write for Book and phenome- 
W.Balto., Balto., nally Low Prices on Brooks MASTER- 

M BUILT furniture. Get in touch with 

us at once—NO Address Rocker No. 10 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 106 Sidney 8t., Saginaw, Mich 


Chairs & bagel 


@ For Invalids and Cripples 


i» Worthington Co. 


© 606CedarSt., Elyria, OO. 































10,000 Satisfied Cus- 























INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Correct styles supptio’ immediately, prepaid. Mon 


isiting Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK, 183 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Protect 


nye aaar 


2109 ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


























The 
Food -Drink 
is for All Ages 


— , Others are 
Imitations 


£ All Druggists 





MATERNITY DRESS 


made in one piece, ool -cpenging, in all the latest styles and 
abrics for = occasion. Combine comfort woes ag 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, Skirts, Negligees, 
Corsets, Underwear, Infants’ Layettes 
Illustrated book of models ** J" mailed free upon request 
1-ANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St.. NEW YORK 


Ask for 
ORIGINAL— 
GENUINE 
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The Victor system of changeable needles 


- 66 


gives you complete musical control 


Full- tone Medium tone 


Victrola Needle Victor Needle Victor Half-Tone Needle Victor Fibre Needle 


30 cents for 200 5 cents per 100 5 cents per 100 50 cents per 100 
(50 cents per 1000) (50 cents per 1000) (can be repointed and 
used eight times) 





Why does the Victrola have changeable needles?” 


That is a question frequently asked and the answer is 
because a changeable needle with a perfect point is absolutely necessary 
to properly play any record; 


because a changeable needle is the only system that positively guarantees 
a perfect point for playing every record; 


because a changeable needle adapts the different selections to the require- 
ments of different rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people; 


because a changeable needle enables you to hear every record just as you 
want to hear it. 


“But’, you say, ‘‘when Caruso sings or Mischa Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it 


exactly as the artist sings or plays it?” 
Absolutely true to life—but there is this important difference: 


The Victor Record is the artist just as you would hear him if you stood beside him on the 
stage, while what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in the audience—and the system 
of changeable needles enables you to sit in the first row or the last row or any place between, and 
to change your seat for each individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 


The Victor system of changeable needles and the tone-modifying doors of the Victrola give 


you perfect control over the music, and enable you to bring out the full beauties of each 
individual record. 


The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as originally sung or played — particularly 
suited for large rooms and halls, and for dancing. 


The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about equal to what you would hear in 
the first few rows of an opera house or theatre. 


The Victor Half -Tone Needle reduces the volume of tone and gives you the effect of 
sitting in the middle of an opera house or theatre. 


The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued tone that takes you still farther back— 
a tone that will delight the discriminating music-lover. 


The principle of the changeable needle is the.only correct one to insure 


perfect results, and the reproducing qualities of Victor Needles are absolutely 
right. 
> 


It is this perfecting of even the smallest details that has made the Victrola 
what it is today—the greatest of all musical instruments. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate the 
value of the changeable needle. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequalled Victor tone. IS NINE DSS VOICE 


REG.U.S. Par. OFF. 











New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Camp, located 
on the borders of 
Moose Lake, Maine, 
is aS picturesque as 
itsname. It com- 
prises four separate 
camps, all within a 
short distance of 
each other, and the 
photographs shown 
on this page were 
taken at.the older 
girls’ camp. 

The tents here 
are made of khaki, 
and are pitched 
about sixty rods 
from ‘‘The Wig- 
wam,’’ where the 
girls congregate for 
their meals’ and 
for all their frolics 
on rainy days. 


Gathering Berries for Dinner is Lots of Fun and Gives an Opportunity for Nature Study 


gpnet 
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On Cool Evenings the Girls Gather Around the Campfire to Tell Stories and Sing College Songs 
(Page 69) 





Out for a Morning’s Ride. 


The Gills Can Go Many Miles Along These Country Roads 


NE pleasure 

which the girls 
enjoy is horseback 
riding. The horses 
are carefully select- 
ed, and are kept all 
the year round so 
that they may be in 
perfect condition in 
thesummer. Canoe 
practice is another 
interesting feature 
of the camp. Four 
girls goin each 
canoe, andacareful 
watch is kept over 
them to provide 
help in case of 
accidents. 

Archery is also 
one of their pas- 
times, and many of 
the girls take a 
keen interest in it. 


Early Each Morning They Hold a Meeting to Discuss the Program for the Day’s Entertainment 
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ow You Can Live Outdoors 
By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 


F YOU are not well, and 

go to an up-to-date doctor, 
the first thing he will pre- 
scribe is outdoor life. Why 
not arrange your home, then, 
so that you can live in the 
open and avoid the trip to 
the doctor? Living outdoors 
is a habit, and many women 
would spend more time in 
the airif their homes were so 
arranged that they might do 
so without interfering with 
their household duties. 


Such a Courtyard Would Tempt Almost Any One to Live in the 
Open. The House is Built Around Three Sides of It 
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Just a Little Back Porch, But the Whole Family Thoroughly Enjoy 
Is it Not Attractive? 


All of Their Meals Here. 


ANY a housewife never 
finds time to sit on the 
front veranda, but she might 
enjoy a secluded porch or 
courtyard where she could 
sew or carry on other house- 
hold. duties. At least she 
might enjoy her meals in the 
air. Then tooa family who 
cannot take a vacation will 
find the heated season much 
more bearable if the home is 
arranged so that much time 
can be spent in the open. 


How Successfully This Back Yard Has Been Treated. The Whole 
Atmosphere is One of Restfulness and Repose 


Do You Wonder That the Dining-Room of This House Has Been 
Practically Abandoned for This Sun Room? 


om Decembe: 























” Stork Sheeting 


WATERPROOF 


Always Sweet, Dainty and Fresh 


Look for the Stork trade-mark along the selvage. 
Then you are sure of getting the guaranteed sheeting 
that remains soft and sound. 


Stork Sheeting is made from a specially prepared 
material that does not dry out or deteriorate with age. 
It creates no perspiration, chafing or skin irritation. 
Durable and strong, Stork Sheeting gives long service, 
retaining its delightfully soft texture. You can cleanse 
it so successfully that it’s always sweet, dainty and 
fresh. 

Physicians and nurses enthusiastically rec- 
ommend Stork Sheeting. It is used in hos- 
pitals everywhere. 

36 in. wide, light or heavy $1.00 a yard 

54in. wide, heavy weight only 1.50ayard 
GET THE GENUINE—Look for the registered 
trade-mark. If your dealer hasn’t Stork, 
don’t risk a substitute—send direct to The 
Stork Co., Dept. 1-G, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, Etc. 

















Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


*“Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause _irri- 
tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 


Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 


without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
. i complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 

tc. Alsoillustrated catalogue showing 50styles 

of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits (§5.00 up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers andthe new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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GOAWAY FOLDING UMBRELLAS 


=... oe 


New Invention — No Separate Parts — Tight-rolling 
Pure Silk. For Men and Women. Cost no more than 
ordinary umbrellas of same quality, 

because we deliver direct from Factory 

to You, wherever Parcel Post goes. 


: j $3 50 Natural Weed $5 00 Gold-mounted 
‘ous: : o Handle ° Stag 
a ee i Money refunded if not as represented or if you 
2% a are not satisfied. 
| GOAWAY UMERELLA CO. 
Oliver St., Newark, N. J. 


STATIONERY 
STAMPED FREE 
One of these styles engraved 
in gold, silver or blue on one 
30 quire hite Linen Finish 
Writing Paper, envelo; to match, sent post ~ for 5 
GESSNER CoO., 602 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
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This Dining-Porch Has Been Fitted Up With Glass Windows So 
That it Can be Comfortably Used All the Year ’Round 


What a Delightful Place to Read or Sew! Yet it is Just a Little 
Yard Such as is Found-at the Rear of Many Houses 































The Summer Home in the Woods 
Why Not Build One for Your Next Vacation Days? 
































HIS little cot- 

tage is not in 
the heart of the 
woods, but rather 
on the edge of it. 
The picture shows 
the exteriorto beof 
rough-cast cement, 
smooth finish, 
white in color with 
green trim. It 
was built at a cost 
of $750, being 
donebydays’ work, 
and the material 
used throughout 
is the most eco- 
nomical that could 
be obtained. 
Contributed by Rachel 

West Clement. 























In the Connecticut Woods One Comes Unexpectedly Upon This Bark-Covered Summer Home, 


Which Bespeaks the Greatest Hospitality and Comfort 


PORTABLE 

bungalow is 
shown above—and 
how cozy and com- 
fortable it looks! 
This type of house 
fills the need of 
the person who 
does not want to 
settle in one loca- 
tion permanently. 
Portable bunga- 
lows are built in 
sections, with the 
parts so fitted to- 
gether that they 
defy the most ex- 
treme weather. 
Inside they may be 
finished to suit the 
individual taste. 
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The Owner of This Summer House’ Had Much Pleasure in 


Designing it Himself. Is it Not Interesting and Attractive? 





Built of Rough Logs and Standing Amid Big Trees, This Summer 
Home is Admirably Adapted to its Surroundings 
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Here is a Small Log Cabin of Such Good Design That it Could be 


Recommended for a Home on a Larger Scale 





Nestled Among the Colorado Mountains are Found Many Such 
Cozy Little Summer Cabins as This One 
































To Get as Much Porch Space as Possible Was the Important Factor 
to be Considered in Planning This House 





This California Summer Camp is Built of Rough Logs and Field 


Stone and is Perfectly Suited to its Environment 



















































@, Strawberry short- 
gta Cake, better than 
@ w ever. More econom. 


if 


{ 


Strawberry Short Cake made 
even more delicious, much more 
digestible, and at less expense. 
And just at present strawberries 
are apt to be better for short 
cake than for serving by them- 
selves. 


RISCO 


for Frying-For Shortenin 
$4 Cake Makin f 


J o# ‘There are three reasons for 
Se using Crisco for short cake, and 
lf in your other baking as well. 

: It makes a more delicious 
cake, as rich as if made with 
butter. It is delightfully tender. 


It is better for you, for Crisco 


digests with readiness, while 
lard does not. 





It costs less, for Crisco costs 
half as much as butter, and 
requires no refrigeration to keep it pure 
and fresh. 





Try this recipe. It is simply a sweet 
biscuit dough, made richer and more 
digestible by Crisco: 


2 cupfuls flour 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

VY, teaspoonful salt 

2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

3%, cupful mil 

Y, cupful Crisco 

(Use level measurements) 
Mix dry ingredients, work in Crisco with tips 
of fingers, and add milk gradually. Toss on 
floured board and divide in two parts for top 
and bottom. Pat, roll out and spread both with 
Crisco to obtain crust and to keep the two from 
sticking. Place one on top of the other and 
bake twelve minutes in a hot oven, in a round 
layer cake tin. Separate and spread with 
crushed strawberries that have been sweetened 
to taste. 


Attractive Cook Book, Free 


This dainty little volume tells more about cakes, pastry, and 
all cookings. Contains 100 carefully tested recipes and some 
interesting facts about Crisco. Address The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati. 
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New Ideas in Children’s Playhouses 
By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by 




































HILDREN undoubtedly enjoy their play 
much more when they have some little place 

of theirownto playin. Most of these playhouses 
are constructed according to the children’s own 
ideas of what they wanted, and the diversity of 
design shows marked originality. While the hard- 
est part of the labor was done by older people, still 
in almost every instance the children helped. 

On the left is a portable playhouse that may be 
moved from one part of the yard to another, so that 
when it is too sunny in one spot it may be moved 
into the shade. 

The little rustic stage on the right was designed 
by the children of one neighborhood, and here 
they have recitations and make up their own little 
plays. At the back is a rustic gate which they use 
for exits and entrances. 

On the left below is a little girl’s playhouse 
which was built at the rear of a suburban garden. 
Next to it is shown a little latticed playhouse 




















covered with a grapevine which keeps it cool. 

























































































At the End of This Yard is a Playhouse, Open to the Weather in This is What It Looks Like Inside. What a Delightful Little 
Front, but Protected Above and at the Rear Corner in Which to Play School! 

































At the End of a Pergola Walk One Comes Upon This Cunning Inside It is Lathed and Plastered. Whei: Grown-Ups are Present 
Little House Covered With Palm Leaves They Have a Fire in the Miniature Fireplace 








































Brother and Sister Share This One. A Partition Runs Through This is the Dearest Little House Inside. At One End is a Cozy 
the Center, So That Each Has a Separate Room Window-Seat With Cupboards for Toys Beside It 

















PHILIPSBORN'S 

Fashion And 
Shoppin? Guide FREE 
160 Pages of Money Saving 
Values 


A Striking 
Example 
of Our 


Sensational 
Bargain 
Offerings 
B-51320 —La- 
dies’ or Misses’ 
Polo Coat Waist ff 
Striped washable / 
summer flannel; 
Sront fastening. 
Smart low-hang- 
ing belt. Can be 
worn as acoat as 
well as a waist— 
no tie. All sizes: 
32 to 44 or 14 to 20 
years. Colors: 
light blue and 
white, navy blue 
and white or yel- 
low and black 
stripe. Value, 
$1.50., 


PRICE 95c. 


Shop At 
Our Risk 


Money Back For The 
Asking 


Our 160 page Style 
Book will help you to 
buy smart, stylish, dis- 
tinctive apparel at large 
Savings to you. 


We Pay All Delivery Charges To Your Home 
Send for your copy of this Splendid 
Money Saving, Style, and Shopping Guide. 
. Do not fail to ask for No. 383. - 


FOL IASON 


“Che Outer Garment House 
PE bp LP dC: DAN DY~U bo Ee 10 BE GO) ON 1 Oe 































A PERFECT PLAY SHOE FOR CHILDREN 


TROT-MOC 


For Grown-Ups and Growing-up. 


So light and flexible that a 
child can bend them double 
with one hand, yet long wearing 
and good looking. They support 

the muscles of the foot yet give 
them free play, allowing them to flex naturally 
with every movement, 


The National Play Shoe 


There can be no substitute for ‘“‘Trot-Moc’”’ shoes 
because no other shoe like it is made. Made in 
both tan and white ‘‘ Snowbuck”’ in 

all sizes,from infants’ to men’s and 
women’s. Wetling does not dam- 
age them—they will dry out as 
flexible as when new. 
Not only an ideal play 
shoe, but the most 
perfect house shoe 
made, as they will 
not slip on polished 
floors, cannot mar 
furniture, and 



















give the Grip where 
foot rest others slip. 
and pro- Sewn around 
tection. 


a the heel. No 
nails to pound through. 






Your dealer probably can supply 
you. If not send for booklet to 


“" Ashby-Crawford Co. Oc 
Dept. A, Marlboro, Mass. 














No one can tell where your 
gown is fastened when you use 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes . 
and Spring Hooks 





Eyes Eyes 


Se Won't Rust 10¢ 
PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Diamond Corset Shields 


14 4 Save dress, underwear, 
2 ©; from friction, etc. Pre- 
fg We 
=, ‘, vent corset steels or 


3°} wis A bones from breaking 
: a Penta) through. Fit snugly 
y, y | Wy )) over top of corset. 


Double corset’s life. 
Odorless, washable. 
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The “Curla” 


Soft Rubber Hair Curler, 
ties, curls, crimps, waves, 
puffs. Unusually effective, 
harmless, sanitary. 3 sizes, 
3 colors. 25c a set. At 
stores or by mail. 











Merkham Trading Co., Dept. E, 7 W. 22nd St., N. Y. City 
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Not An Occasional Luxury 


Every member of the family from 
infancy to old age has a daily use 
for Thermos. 

In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infants’ milk cold, 
clean, germ and fiy proof. 


It gives t comfort to the sick, 
aged and infirm and saves much 
time and work for those who have 
them in charge. 

Millions of Thermos articles are 
in use throughout the civilized 
world, in homes and by motor- 
ists, yachtsmen, travelers, ex- 
plorers, hunters, fishermen, aero- 
nauts, picnickers and office and 
factory employees for keeping 
drinkables and other liquids hot 
without fire, or cold without ice. 
































































The beautiful 
Thermos Carafe 
is the ideal vessel for keep- 
ing an ever ready supply of 
cold, clean drinking water 
for day or night use. When 
entertaining, liquid refresh- 
ments can be prepared in 
advance and kept piping hot 
or ice cold in Thermos Carafe 
until ready to serve. Especially recom- 
mendedfor usein thehome, hotels,clubs, etc. 


Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 

days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles $1 up 
Thermos Carafes . . $5 

If the word “‘Thermos” is not 

stamped on the base it’s a coun- 

terfeit. Write for Catalog. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos-on-the-Thames 
Norwich, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Toronto 
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ERE'’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week’s 
supply of Marinello Face Powder—FREE. Of 
course, you know of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough of this exquisite 
powder to last you a whole week. 
Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky Elephant 
Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side of which holds 
$1.20 in change—the other contains a puff and mir- 
ror. Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 
two-cent stamps, and both the case and ‘the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll find 
Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. Write 
today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S. A., Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
























Wallace Beds 
Happy Invalids 


Te WALLACE ADJUSTABLE BED 
is to rest the sick, the crippled, the infirm. Four- 
teen different positions of rest, comfort or 
necessity make this bed a boon to the pain- 
racked, aching body of your loved one. Invalids 
are happy because so little trouble. A CHILD 
CAN-ADJUST IT to any position. 

To provide an invalid with a Wallace Bed is a 
real ministration. Write for Booklet which ex- 








plains how you can help in placing a, Bed in every = 
invalid’s home. Address, — 
WALLACE ADJUSTABLE BED CoO.,, = 
z 816 Wright Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. = 
SUMMA 





Set Six Screws— 
See What You Save ! 


SECTIONAL 








SOLD ON A 
YEAR’S TRIAL 
Here is an example of 
Come - Packt econo- @ 
my. This handsome # 
table is quarter-sawn & 
white oak, with rich, § 
deep, natural mark- 
ings; honestly made; 
beautifully dinished . eee 

to your order, only 

$11.75. Catalogof 400 @ No. 300 Library Table 
pieces. Writeforitto- Come-PacktPrice,$11.75 
day. Factory prices. Shipping Weight 150 lbs. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 616 Fernwood Ave., Toledo,O. 




















Breeders 
of Pure 
Shetland 
Ponies 









SUNNYSIDE Shetl and 
Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little horses for children 
constantly on hand and for 
sale. Correspondencesolicited 

Write for handsomely illustrated 
pony catalogue to 





MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Il. 
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\ XS HERE should be a prepara- 
X tory. educational course for 
“—™\ _ people who are going abroad. 
~ Only in this way can the present 
insane idea of what constitutes a satisfactory 
trip be modified to reason. I have met some 
ten thousand Americans traveling in various 
parts of the world, and have yet to meet one 
who on the first trip was not trying to see 
“everything—in case we should never come 
again, you know.” Nine countries are thought 
none too many for an itinerary of three months. 
One day is considered none too little for a 
capital of world-famed treasures; and the 
caravan of worn, irritable and—yes— illiterate 
Americans that stretches itself across the 
Continent yearly in the pathetic idea ‘that it 
is gaining knowledge and experience through 
this method of gorging travel has only to be 
pointed out as its own disproof. 








In Traveling Try to Gain Information 


AT we travel for, or should travel for, is 
comparative information—something in 
the light of which to gain a new point of view. 
No one ever will gain i€ out of slavery to 
Baedeker’s double-starred masterpieces; it can 
be gained only out of observance of the life of 
a country, and the differences between the 
activities of that life and the activities to which 
one is accustomed. So, in planning a tour, why 
not make it more or less of a residence—in two 
or three centers of interest? 

This is not only the best way really to under- 
stand and appreciate, but it is also much more 
economical of money and health than incessant 
travel. By remaining five days or more in a 
hotel, pension rates may be secured—often as 
low as two dollars a day. Then there are 
always the pensions themselves, with rates 
which range from one dollar up, and which are 
often as comfortable as the larger, more pre- 
tentious lodgings. 

Comparing living expenses in the various 
countries Italy, Germany, France and Eng- 
land will be found cheaper than Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Austria and Spain; -of the 
larger cities Paris is probably as cheap and com- 
fortable as any, hotel accommodations being 
available even in the quarter of the Place 
Vendéme at two dollars inclusive, while Vienna 
is undoubtedly the most expensive. Resorts 
and the high-mountain hotels, such as are found 
in Switzerland at such places as Scheidegg and 
Rifflealp, are always very expensive, and the 
traveler must take this into account in under- 
taking walking trips, and so on, which have 
the deceptive allurement of being cheap as 
well as interesting. 

I spent a month in the summer of 1909 walk- 
ing in Switzerland, up in the passes where the 
hotels are as bad as bad can be, and it was the 
most expensive month of the whole year. Fas- 
cinating as these walking trips are they have 
their detractions, for one is obliged to take 
what one can get—and to pay for it—where 
there is only one hotel within the next twenty- 
five miles. It is possible, on the cther hand, to 
live comfortably and most enjoyably at such 
places as Lugano, or Cadenabbia, on Lake 
Como, for fifty dollars a month, and a month 
each in such delightful spots is none too long. 


Often Necessary to Have a Guide 


UIDES are sometimes indispensable, espe- 

cially in countries where the language is im- 
possible, and at trains and boats they are often 
more than useful. At the same time there are so 
many impostors who pass themselves off on the 
guileless tourist as properly authorized guides 
that the safer course is to use discrimination. 
The tourist should never allow a guide to go 
off with a trunk check or a ticket. However 
the traveler who goes to the other extreme, 
who adopts the “Oh, I never take a guide!” 
standpoint, loses some of the quaintest and 
choicest bits of knowledge from those native 
caretakers whose delight, as well as business, 
is to go over charming anecdotes and interest- 
ing bits of legend and history in connection 
with their special domain. 

There is really no defensible reason why an 
American in Rome should expect to do exactly 
as the Americans do, yet such is the ordinary 
attitude of our countrymen. We are in a cer- 
tain sense guests, since we are allowed the 
privilege of enjoying treasures which we do not 
possess; yet we are in the habit of throwing 
out our chests and declaring that, of course, we 
can do as we please. No oneis more critical of a 
“foreigner” than are Americans; yet the minute 
Sandy Hook is left behind Americans manifest 
an “out-for-a-lark”’ spirit that, while perfectly 
natural, demoralizes common consideration for 
what other Nations will think. 

This is especially true in connection with the 
various amusements Americans think they 
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If You are Going 
Abroad This Summer 


By Anne Ramsdell 


must see, amusements which in their own 
country they would never even know about. 
Here again the lack of courage to skip anything 
predominates. It seems to make no difference 
that these so-called characteristic shows are got 
up as bait for foreigners, that in Paris particu- 
larly Americans are laughed at, by Parisians 
themselves, as the greatest of all duped 
strangers. The main idea with everybody who 
goes abroad appears to be what he or she can 
have to talk about after getting home! 


When Women Travel Abroad 


MOST important consideration forwomen 

who travel abroad is the very real differ- 
ence in their position from what it is at home. 
In the eyes of the police of Europe, particularly 
those of Latin countries, a woman’s word is 
counted out. Invariably a man’s word is taken 
as truth; and, no matter what circumstantial 
evidence there may be against him, the mere 
statement that he makes in denial is sufficient 
to justify him, and in addition to place a heavy 
fine upon the woman who has made the com- 
plaint. I give this information remembering 
how natural it is for an American woman, if she 
is annoyed on the street, to report at once to 
the nearest policeman; and how on the other 
side of the world this habit leads scores of our 
women every year into the most disagreeable 
complications. The only safe way there is to 
ignore; it is dangerous even to express annoy- 
ance aloud, as not a few Europeans have been 
known to turn around and themselves report 
to the police—a very different story. And to 
be obliged to pay even ten or fifteen dollars’ 
fine for the privilege of venting one’s wrath, 
then to be sent out of a police court without so 
much as a hearing, in the midst of significant 
shrugs and smiles on the part of the men gath- 
ered about the place, is an experience no 
American woman ever forgets. 


If Your Daughter Wishes to Remain 


FTEN the most important problem that 

arises with families who are abroad comes 
with the desire of the daughter to remain after 
the rest have gone home. She may want a 
winter with her art in Paris—and the parents 
hesitate. What shall be done? Where shall 
they leave her so that they may be assured of 
hersafety? Usually it is a question of a French 
or German family with whom sheis to learn the 
language while studying art or music or what- 
ever it happens to be. Here is the point where 
no parent can be too careful, where investiga- 
tion should be carried to the degree of absurdity, 
if need be, no matter how satisfactory appear- 
ances may be. The American Consul can find 
out exactly all about the family, or often knows 
already the reliability or unreliability of the 
people concerned. Many dangerous misfor- 
tunes might be avoided every year if only 
parents would realize this necessity for careful- 
ness in placing their daughters. I have known 
girls to be robbed right and left, to be intro- 
duced into the most questionable society, to 
be deserted and left alone in a large city, with 
only a smattering of the language, to be cheated 
and defrauded in every way by these ‘‘fam- 
ilies’? who come with the highest recommenda- 
tions from a friend of a friend, or from some 
equally untraceable person. 


The Point of View is Very Different 


i not say deny the daughter any priv- 
ileges which might come to her through a 
year abroad; but be minutely careful through 
what avenues those privileges are to come, In 
Paris and Vienna there is an increasing colony 
of young girl students who live in apartments 
by themselves; they go over with some friends, 
and, instead of being placed in homes, as was 
first intended, are allowed to “club in” with 
other girls—an arrangement which leads to all 
sorts of indiscretions and often to sadder things. 
Most parents who permit their daughters to 
adopt such systems of living are “‘ talked into”’ 
it.. They do not realize that two girls in an 
apartment in Paris or Berlin or Vienna means 
something very different from two girls in an 
apartment in New York; that not only the 
outside point of view but also the girls’ point 
of view changes very materially from what it 
would be in America. And so this deplorable 
class of drifters is steadily growing. In Paris 
one sees the most pitiful examples of it—girls 
who live literally from hand to mouth, yet who 
have so fallen into the habit of Paris that they 
will not leave it to go back home; girls who, 
while in no way bad, are demoralized; who 
have become rather calloused with vague ideas 
and who encourage each other in a mere 
heedless indolence which is its own generator. 
This is the danger light above that tempting 
suggestion to “‘ Take an apartment.” 
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Sterilizing - 
CRYSTAL 
DOMINO 
Molds 






























































. ~ 
Puregt, sweetest and most 
wholesome because every 
step of ie en 
Vv . : 

safeguarded with scrupu- , 
lous care—even the mo 
are sterilized with live 
steam. 


Heaped high in the sugar 
bowl, CRYSTAL DOMINO 
lends a note'of refinement 
to the hospitality of the well 
ordered table. : . 


The moisture-proof carton in 
which the dainty dominoes 
are packed preserves the 
purity intact until the last 
domino is used. 


Full and Half-Size Pieces 





One of the 
Quality Products 


of 


The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


Address 






A Pure Granulated 
SUGAR 
Packed only in 


Germprool Cartons 
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Sweet, pure, 
wholesome, 
delicious. 
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HINK, 

first of 
all,about the 
butter —the 
basis of every 
good meal. 
You can de- 
pend on the 
goodness of 


gow 


Gold 


Butter = 


# 
¥ 


Gold 


Butter 


is made from pas- 
teurized cream and 


sealed in 


air-tight, 


patented packages. 
Ask your dealer. 


Look for the 
golden-yellow 


wrapper. 


THE FOX RIVER 
BUTTER CO. 


Chicago 
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WHAT THE 
VACATION SAVINGS 
FUND HAS DONE 


Lao years ago the Vacation Savings Fund 
of New York City passed the experimental 
stage and became an established fact. Last 

ear $21,000 was drawn out for vacation trips 

y 3000 women. This year the records are al- 
most startling in their evidence of growth: 1335 
depositors gained in a single month; $790 de- 
posited in one day—no deposit more than 25 
cents; three halls outgrown in a single season 
for those splendid ‘‘ vacation evenings.” 

Now the National Committee is trying 
to start similar organizations in every city 
and town wherever working women are. 
Philadelphia is at work on plans, Rochester’s 
committee has been formed, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City have begun work. 


UST what does the Vacation Fund do? It 

placards factories, stores, shops, institutions, 
telling how a few cents—the few odd wasted 
cents that almost no one knows she wastes— 
hold vacation possibilities. It shows how de- 
posits of ten cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five 
cents a week grow into a sum big enough to 
pay trip expenses and board for one week or 
two, or perhaps make it possible to share in the 
frequent outings planned by the officers of 
the fund. Every day the offices are open to 
receive deposits. Every Tuesday evening they 
are open for the girls who have no time in work- 
ing hours. And, instead of the embarrassment 
of making and having an official record of tiny 
deposits, those deposits take the form of special 
stamps which the girls buy and paste in their 
own books, and which, surrendered, have a 
redeemable, full cash value. 

Nor is that all the Vacation Fund is doing. 
Boarding-houses—in the mountains, by the 
sea or in the country—are investigated. Before 
they can be listed for recommendation con- 
tracts must be signed agreeing that charges, as 
registered with the society, will be adhered to, 
that good food and clean rooms will be provided 
and a high moral standing maintained. 

Then there are the ‘‘vacation evenings”’ 
which are held in a hall. These ‘‘ vacation 
evenings”’ are recreation and play—plenty of 
dancing, properly supervised, yet kept to right 
tules by the girls themselves. But they are 
not all play. Perhaps somebody talks on the 
treasures in the great Metropolitan Museum, 
with the most famous pictures flashed on 
screens to illustrate the talk. The next Sunday 
a ‘‘personally conducted”’ trip is made through 
the Metropolitan’s galleries, where those pic- 
tures hang. Or perhaps the talk is on dress— 
right before the annual ball—and the lecturer 
has girls with her on the platform dressed the 
right and the wrong ways to point her remarks. 

But possibly the most wonderful thing 
about it all is the strong principle back of it, 
that sees what training toward thrift just such 
saving instills, that helps realize the dream of 
closer relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, that has aimed from the very beginning 
to making the movement self-supporting. 


HERE a “station” is possible it is in- 

stalled. Let but one girl of a big factory 
ask that her employers be notified, and some 
one who knows—perhaps Miss Oliver, the sec- 
retary, or Miss Robinson Smith, or Miss Anne 
Morgan, or any other of the staff—goes straight 
to the most important man, tells him the story 
and wins his coéperation. For the employers 
realize the value of employees who save, of em- 
ployees who get the rest and benefit of real 
going-away vacations. And right in that fac- 
tory may be established a station. The most 
dependable girl is chosen by her fellow-workers 
as collector. Her work is simple. She need 
keep no books. She turns back either the 
money or the especially designed Vacation 
Fund stamps to the general office, and starts 
over again each time with a new supply recorded 
at that office. There has not been one case of 
dishonesty. It is clean, sound business. 

Yes, there is charity, too, but it is among the 
girls themselves. One girl who is head of a 
glove counter in an important store has always 
had the development of the little cash girls and 
errand girls at heart. The Vacation Fund 
appealed to her: she could get these children 
started at saving. And she did. A girl of six- 
teen took a companion with her on the first 
vacation trip of her life. That companion was 
her mother. Another woman—partially deaf, 
hard worked, with no money to give to others, 
but with the instinct of helpfulness within 
her—gave her services as collector, and her 
whole interest in life has revived. She is of use 
in spite of her affliction. 


EN cents a week saved—giving up two 

moving-picture shows or two soda waters 
or an ice cream—means five dollarsat vacation- 
time. Twenty-five cents a week—the highest 
stamp denomination printed for the fund— 
means thirteen dollars. Yet one woman saved 
$108 in less than a year. 

The old offices have been outgrown. The 
new ones are at 105 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City. Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith is 
chairman of the Society, which is called by the 
girls ““The Vacation Fund,” but is officially 
known as the Vacation Committee of the 
Woman’s Welfare Department of the New 
York and New Jersey Section of the National 
Civic Federation. Miss Anne Morgan is treas- 
urer. Mr. Henry Taft heads the advisory com- 
mittee. The executive committee is composed 
of eighteen women, who have the interests of 
the fund—not only in New York City, but also 
throughout America—very much at heart. 

Any girl who is interested either in learning 
of the chance to save, or who wants to help 
other girls by bringing about a station in her 
vicinity, is free to write Miss Robinson Smith 
at the committee’s headquarters. 
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A Persistent Purpose to 
Produce Perfect Biscuit 


And to Deliver them in Perfect 
Condition has been the One Aim of 
the National Biscuit Company 


This purpose has resulted in the discovery of 
improved manufacturing methods, in the inven- 
tion of new machinery, in the exercise of cease- 
less care, in the use of greatest skill, in the 
selection of finest materials, in the insistence 
upon cleanliness, and in the building of bakeries 
which combine all these prime essentials for the 
baking of perfect biscuit. 


The purpose is completed by the delivery of the 
biscuit in perfect condition, some in packages 
with the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark, some in 
the familiar glass-front can, and some in the 
attractive small tins—thus giving perfect biscuit 
because perfectly made and perfectly delivered. 


By buying the best of flour, of sugar, of butter, of 
eggs, of nuts, of spices, of fruits, of favors— by 
always buying the best and rejecting all else— 
thus is the quality gained and maintained in the 
perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit Company. 


It is not enough to bake perfect biscuit. Much 
depends upon keeping them perfect by packing 
them in a way that will retain their freshness 
and flavor from oven to table. 





At the grocery store you will find many varie- 
ties of biscuit baked by the National Biscuit 
Company. Each variety of biscuit —sweetened 
or unsweetened—whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles—is 


the best of its kind. 


The extensive distributing service of the 
National Biscuit Company extends from Coast to 
Coast. This means a constant supply of all 
the perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit 
Company delivered to every part of the United 
States. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


im NATIONAL 
— 4 BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Always Look for that Name 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


























wants to “‘come off his 
perch.” Of course he 
longs for Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 


Every one does. 


The Kellogg flavor 
is temptingly — irresist- 
ibly—good. Just sweet 
hearts of the corn flaked, 
flavored and toasted toa 
delicatecrisp. Recrisp- 
ing just a minute in the 
oven brings out the glo- 
rious Kellogg flavor. 



































The Witcher 
of Kodakery 


Catalogue free at your dealers or by mati, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHeEstTer, N.Y., The Kodak City. 





